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This Issue in Brief 


wv). spb bbbbbbbbbbbbbbbhbbbbbbhbbhhbbbbh aba bhbpp ppp bphpphhhhhhhhhAl 


Effect of defense program on private manufacturing employment. 


The defense program is causing many profound alterations in the distribution 
of the industrial labor force of this country. Practically all lines of trade and 
industry have been stimulated, but some much more than others. Thus, of the 
2.500,000 wage earners who entered private manufacturing employment between 
June 1940 and October 1941, 1,700,000 were placed in the durable-goods indus- 
tries as compared with 800,000 in the nondurable-goods industries, and certain of 
the nondurable industries have been adversely affected by priorities in favor of 
heavy war materials. An analysis of these changes by industry, State, and city 
is given in an article on page 1. 


bets 


Industrial conservation policies in First World War. 
Various policies and practices were adopted by the United States Government 
during the First World War to obtain the maximum production of military goods 





without abandoning the essential framework of our normal industrial organization. 
These policies and practices were developed gradually until when the war ended 
a comprehensive program of industrial conservation had been fairly well shaped. 
Page 16. 
Increasing productivity of industry under defense activities. 
Under the stimulus of war needs technological improvements, such as the intro- 
duction of mass-production methods, have resulted in many economies of manufac- 
ture. Continued improvements are to be expected in war production techniques. 
As a result less labor will be required than previously estimated to produce a 
given output. In addition many of these imprevements permit of the use of less 
skilled workers, and also permit of important savings in material. Page 34. 


Common laborers’ wage rates, 1941. 


Hourly entrance rates of pay of adult male common laborers in 20 industries 
averaged 56.4 cents in July 1941, according to a study recently completed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The study covered 7,834 establishments in which 
278,906 common laborers were reported as working at entrance rates. The 


average rate for the country as a whole, 56.4 cents, was 11.5 percent (5.8 cents) 
higher than that of 50.6 cents an hour reported in the same industries in July 1940. 
The average rate was 62.3 cents an hour in the North and West region as compared 
with an average of 38.4 cents an hour in the South and Southwest region. Among 
the 20 industries surveyed, the iron and steel industry paid the highest average 
entrance rate for common laborers (68.9 cents) and the fertilizer industry the 
lowest (38.4 cents). Page 149. 


Job opportunities for older workers. 


Under the defense program job opportunities for older workers have multiplied, 
as indicated by recent Work Projects Administration surveys, by the placement 
records of the Federal Social Security Board, by the retardation in applications 
for Federal old-age insurance benefits, and by the suspension of such benefits for 
a considerable number of old people returning to the ranks of labor. Further- 
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more, the age limits for various Federal Civil Service examinations have | 
lifted, and legislation has been passed permitting certain Government age) 
to call back civil-service employees who have been retired for age. Page 59. 


Residential buiiding, first 9 months of 1941. 


Construction was started on 493,000 new dwelling units in nonfarm 
during the first 9 months of 1941—an increase of 25 percent over the corresp: 


ci 
i 


ing period of 1940. One-family dwellings accounted for this gain. The 9-m 
total exceeded construction in any calendar year since 1929 (except 1940 

represents 91 percent of the 540,000 units supplied in 1940. Permit valuatio: 
the January-September 1941 period was estimated at $1,751,000,000. © 


82,000 units—17 percent of the total—were financed with public funds. 


Page 22 


Earnings and hours in manufacture of cigarettes, etc. 


The 38,136 factory employees reported as employed in establishments ma 


facturing cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco, and snuff, earned, on ¢! 

average, 53.6 cents an hour and $20.67 a week in December 1940, as indicated ), 
a survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
were employed in factories whose principal product was cigarettes; these workers 
numbered 25,425 and averaged 55.5 cents an hour. Comparison of the results 
of the 1940 survey with those of the last previous survey of the industry by t! 

Bureau (in 1935) indicates that wages of tobacco workers rose by about 25 percent 
during the 5-year period. 


Union wages and hours in the baking industry in 1941. 


Page 184. 


The majority of these workers 


; 


i 
! 


The average hourly rate for union members in the baking industry on June | 


1941, was 76.9 cents. 


having that provision. 


About three-fourths of the union members had rates 
between 40 and 90 cents, almost one-third had rates between 79 and 90 cents, and 
approximately one-fifth had scales of $1.00 or more. 
brew bakeries received the highest hourly rate ($1.279), on the average, while 
those in the pie and pastry branch had the lowest average rate ($0.533). TT! 


e 
Al 


40-hour week was predominant in the industry, 69 percent of the union members 


Page 174. 


Organized workers in He- 
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EFFECT OF DEFENSE PROGRAM ON PRIVATE 
MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT! 


CREATION of the “arsenal of democracy” in America is requiring 
more complete use of the Nation’s labor potential and is causing many 
profound alterations in the distribution of the industrial labor force. 
Nearly 5,000,000 persons have found jobs in nonagricultural pursuits 
since the defense program was inaugurated in June 1940, raising the 
total of such employment to nearly 41,000,000 in October 1941. This 
represents the highest nonagricultural employment on record, exceed- 
ing the 1929 peak by more than 3,000,000. Although there were 
still 3,900,000 unemployed workers in October 1941, according to 
estimates of the Work Projects Administration, labor shortages were 
serious in many key industries and localities. To meet these short- 
ages women have been employed in ever-increasing numbers; the 
metal trades have carried forward the greatest training-within-industry 
program ever known in this country; and on occasion skilled labor has 
been ‘“‘pirated,’’ with a consequent high cost in labor turn-over. 

An enormous amount of defense work remains to be completed 
By October 1941 only 37 billion dollars in contracts of the 57 billion 
dollars’ worth authorized had been placed with private industry, and 
only 8 billion dollars in cash had been paid on these contracts. Yet 
the supply of such critical raw materials as magnesium, aluminum, 
nickel, copper, ‘zinc, lead, and iron and steel, was being rationed and 
the production of durable consumer goods seriously curtailed, result- 
ing in widespread employment dislocations. 

Defense expenditures have stimulated all lines of trade and industry, 
but the chief burden of producing war materiel has fallen on manu- 
facturers normally engaged in the production of heavy durable goods 
(table 1 and chart 1). This is indicated by the fact that, although 
total factory employment increased by 2,500,000 wage earners from 
June 1940 to October 1941, 1,700,000 of these wage earners entered 
the durable-goods industries as compared to 800,000 entering the 
nondurable-goods industries. In October 1941 durable-goods em- 
ployment reached a total of 5,500,000 wage earners, while employ- 





' Prepared by Thomas F. Corcoran and Harrison F. Houghton, of the Bureau’s Division of Employment 
>tatistics, Lewis E. Talbert, chief. 
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ment in nondurable-goods manufacturing amounted to 5,100,0(0. 
This is a reversal of the relative positions of the two branches of 


industry, for even at the peak of the 1929 boom, when the per cap 
consumption of durable consumer goods was at a high level, nondu 


ba 


4, a- 


ble-goods employment was greater than that in the durable-goocs 


industries. 


As the defense program develops, a further expansion 


n 


durable-goods employment is to be expected. Furthermore, within 
the framework of the durable-goods industries the rate of conversion 
from production of consumer goods to that of war materiel wil! 


accelerated. 


this conversion imperative. 


TABLE 1.—Indexes of Employment in 18 Selected Private Defense Industries, Compared 


The problem of raw-material supply itself will make 


with Manufacturing Employment, January 1939 through October 1941 


[1939 = 100] 





Year and month 


January 
February - - 
March... 
Aeee.......- 
May... 

June 

July __. 

August 
September. . 
October.......__- 
November____. 
December............ 


Average 


1940 
January . 
February - -.. 


Average 


Te oe ee ee Zoe ae echuretsne ners 
RGR RS ES SS Se eee 


March ___. 


| ; 
All manu- 
facturing | 
| 


| 


18 defense Durable- | 
| industries | goods 


| combined | industries 























Nondura- 


| ble-good 


industri 


94.6 | 90.7 93. 2 
96.2 | 92.3 94.5 | 
97.1 | 93.5 | 95. 5 
97.0 | 94.5 | 96.4 | 
96.0 | 94.8 95. 6 | 
96. 5 95.7 96.5 | 
96.7 96.1 | 94.8 
99. 6 97.3 | 95.9 | 
103. 8 | 101.1 | 102. 4 
107. 4 110. 2 109. 5 
107.6 | 115.6 111.8 | 
107.9 | 118.1 | 113.9 | 
| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
| ] 
105. 1 117.6 | 110.9 | 
105. 1 117.0 | 109. 9 
104. 5 116.0 109. 8 | 
103. 3 115.5 | 109. 4 | 
102. 6 116.6 | 109.9 | 
103. 2 119.9 | 110.6 | 
103. 3 123.3 109.0 | 
107.5 127.7 | 113.5 | 
111.5 131.7 | 119.9 | 
113.9 136. 6 125. 0 | 
114.8 141.2 128.0 
116.3 146. 5 130. 4 
| 
107.6 125.8 | 115.5 5 | 
| 
115.6 151.4 131.1 | 
117.9 156.8 134. 1 
120.0 161.6 137.1 | 
122.7 168. 2 141.5 | 
125. 0 174.4 145. 5 
128. 0 181.2 149. 7 
130.8 188. 1 152.6 | 
133.1 193. 4 153.7 | 
135.4 198, 4 157.6 | 
| 1435.2 1 202'8 1 159.2 
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Employment in 18 Defense Industries 


An indication of the effect of the defense program on emp 
ment in private industry is to be had from a review of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics employment indexes for 18 key def 
industries (see table 2).2. The industries selected are strategic in ¢} 
Nation’s armament program and have received the greater part of t}, 
defense production orders. Although some nondefense employmen} 
is still to be found in these industries, curtailment of civilian produc- 
tion is rapidly leading them toward total defense production 
employment. 

Employment in these 18 key defense industries combined has in- 
creased by 69 percent, or 1,100,000 wage earners, since June 1940 as 
compared to a 31-percent increase in employment for all manufactwr- 
ing industries combined. Employment in certain of these ke 
industries began to move upward with the outbreak of the war i: 
Europe in September 1939. Large British and French orders for air- 
craft, aero engines, and machine tools resulted in sharp employ men! 
increases in these industries in October 1939. The shipbuilding, 
firearms, ammunition, and explosives branches of industry began to 
move upward early in 1940. The initiation of our own defense pro- 
gram in June 1940 was marked by a sizable increase in all branches o| 
the defense industries. Subsequent to that time defense employmen 
has risen sharply each month. The 18 key industries combined 
showed employment increases averaging approximately 70,()(( 
workers per month from June 1940 to October 1941. 


and 





2 Only 15 of the key industries appear in this table; employment data for explosives, firearms, and a: 
nition are no longer made public. The combined index, however, represents all 18 defense industrie 
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TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Employment in Key Defense 


[1939= 100] 





. | > | : | Smelting | - 
Blast fur Foundry | Electrical | | Brass, Aluminum 
































; d refin- | 
ro naces, steel| and ma- | machinery,| 22°! bronze, and Macl 
Year and month | \ orks, and | chine-shop | apparatus, | ‘28 —— | copper — | tools 
rolling mills} products ? andsupplies on a | products “ 
1939 aggregate 
employment. 418, 500 339, 500 213, 000 24, 100 | 73, 300 23, 500 42 
' ; 
19389 
| 
| 
January... _.- 92. 4 93.0 92.0 98.2 | 91.7 87.2 | 84 
February ; 92.9 94.7 93.7 98. 0 92. 2 | 91.8 . 
Mareh..-....- 93. 7 95. 6 95. 4 97.5 92.6 96.1 | . 
April... 93. 8 96. 0 96.4 | 98. 2 91.8 97.9 | 9 
May--.. 92. 7 96. 1 96.2 | 97.3 92. 5 | 96. 5 | } 
June-- 93. 8 96.7 96. 1 96.9 92.0 | 6.4 | r 
July__- 93. 4 96. 7 96.4 | 96. 3 91.9 97.3 | 7.7 
August _.- 95.1 98. 5 97.6 | 94.5 95.1 99.8 y 
September 99. 1 100. 5 102. 4 | 98. 0 101.8 99. 7 I 
October 112.8 106. 8 108. 1 106. 1 115.8 108. 9 1] 
November... ; 119.4 111.7 111.6 | 108. 9 121.4 113. 6 12 
December. _- 120.9 113.8 114.0 | 110. 1 121.6 114.7 127 
Average 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 104 
1940 
January 118.5 113.8 113.0 110. 1 119.9 114.9 136 
February -- 115.1 114.3 | 112.9 | 110.2 113.3 116.0 13 
March. 109. 3 113.8 | 113.0 | 109. 8 113.7 117.0 139.8 
eg | 106.3 113.8 112.8 108. 8 111.1 115.9 14 
May-.-.-..-- 107.0 113.0 113.2 108. 3 110.9 117.1 14¢ 
Ss Saiwahn wis 112.1 113.5 114.8 | 110.4 112.3 118. 4 151.8 
sary..... : 116. 7 114.8 115.3 | 112.7 114. 5 121.2 l 
eee 119.7 | 117.7 118. 4 | 115.8 122. 1 126. 9 157 
September. 120.8 121.1 123. 6 117.0 129. 5 130. 4 164 
October... .....-| 122.7 | 124.9 129.0 | 119.8 136. 8 136. 3 170 
November... _-_- 124.8 | 128.9 134.0 | 120.1 143. 5 14°.3 176. 2 
December. _.-._-- 127.0 133. 6 | 139.8 | 122. 4 148. 5 141.7 182 
Average. | 116.7} 118.6 120.0 | 113.8 123. 0 124. 8 154 
1941 | | 
January... .... 128. 7 | 137. 5 143.8 | 124.0 151.5 146. 5 18 
February... 130. 7 140. 5 151.6 126. 4 155.4 146. 4 197 
March. _.. 132. 4 | 144.7 157. 2 | 127.4 159. 5 145. 6 20 
SNL itnaahiaseilll 134.7 152. 2 163.7 | 128. 3 161.2 150. 1 21 
May--.-.-.. al 137.6 | 158. 0 171.1 | 128.8 162. 9 151.8 217 
ae IT 141.2 | 162. 9 176. 4 | 128. 9 167.2 149. 0 294 
July a sage 144. 3 | 167.0 182.0 | 130.1 167. 6 153. 1 229 
Augest......... 146.2 | 170. 5 186. 0 131.1 170.4 156. 6 232. 9 
September maak 146. 3 172. 1 187. 4 130. 5 172.2 159. 7 236. 2 
October sides 4145.3 | 4172.8 4188.8 | 4128.3 4170.8 4157.9 4 239 
J } 














1 Only 15 of the key industries appear in this table; employment data for explosives, firearms, and an 


nition are no longer made public. The combined index (see table 1), however, represents al] 18 defense 


industries. 
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e ‘industries,’ January 1939 to September 1941 
[1939 = 100} 
Machine- Screw- | Aero Shi i ; 
B Lowes ; , d Ship- Optical | Instru- sent 
acees-| Abrasives} machine | Aircraft’) oooines building*} goods | ments Year and mont} 


sories | | products | 


| 1939 aggregate em- 












































P| 25, 200 7, 700 16, 800 39, 700 8,900 | 69, 200 | 11, 600 17, 700 ployment. 
* | | 
| I9sy 
| 
96.8 $9.3 | 94.7| 63.5) 77.6| 85.2 90. 5 92.1 | January. 
86.6 | 88.6 | 95.7 | 68.8 82.1 | 89. 9 94.7 93.2 | February 
88. 7 92. 1 96.7 | 71.1 86. 6 | 91.6 97.8 94.5 | March. 
95. 5 | 95.0 97.0 80. 3 90. 0 94.7 | 98.8 | 95.2 | April. 
: 100.9 | 96. 3 96. 0 89. 0 92. 2 99. 4 98. 8 96.3 | May. 
105.1 | 94.7 83. 2 97.4 95. 6 102. 4 100. 2 | 97.2 | June. 
| 107.8 | R8. 2 96.8 105. 3 7.8 101. 4 | 98. 8 95.5 | July. 
107.4 | 94.3 98. 5 107.3 99. 0 99.0 | 98. 5 | 97.4 | August. 
98.3 | 100. 8 102. 5 112.3 101.2 105. 1 100. 0 102.3 | September. 
102. 6 113. 1 109. 2 120.3 112.5 108. 9 103. 0 107.1 | October. 
108. 6 123. 8 114.3 136. 4 126. 0 108. 3 108. 0 112.7 | November. 
111.8 123.9} 115.5 148. 3 139. 5 113.6 | 110.8 116.5 | December 
100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 100. 0 100. 0 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 | Averag 
| | 1940 
112.9 | 122. 6 116. 1 160. 6 154. 1 112. 1 111.5 116.2 | January. 
117.1 | 120. 5 115.6 162. 6 | 177.7 116.3 113.2 115.7 | February. 
123.0| 118.3 115. 4 168.0 | 199. 1 122. 8 114.8 114.2 | March. 
128.7 | 115.9 115.5 174.7| 215.9 124. 5 115. 1 112.9 | April. 
130.7 | 115.2 114. 4 189. 0 | 240. 7 129. 0 116.8 111.9 | May. 
134. 7 115.8 115.3 205. 7 | 268. 8 132. 7 118.3 113.3 | June. 
139.7} 1121 115.9 222.2| 299.2 138.7| 111.9] 115.7 | July. 
138. 4 | 119. 1 123. 0 245.6 | 321.6 147.6 | 117.4 119.0 | August. 
137.5| 126.8 129. 4 265.8 | 340.8 153.3 | 120.2] 124.0 | September 
141.5 | 131.1 135. 9 290. 6 | 366. 6 160. 9 124. 1 132.3 | October 
148. 5 138. 4 142. 6 310.8 | 384.6 166. 3 | 139. 0 140.2 | November 
158. 2 | 144. 6 149. 6 330.7 | 404.9 180. 2 135. 3 147.5 | December 
134. 2 123.4} 124.1 227.2} 281.2] 140.4 119. 1 121.9 A verag 
| 9 
167.7 | 150. 7 156. 9 355. 7 | 434. 1 195. 8 138. 1 147.9 | January. 
180.8} 156.1 167.5 | 377.3 | 458.9 209. 1 143.9 152.7 | February 
: 191. 2 163. 4 173.3} 3928] 482.0 222.0| 149.8 161.0 | March. 
: 201. 1 171.8 | 178.7} 4186] 503.4 240.7 | 158.9 169. 2 | April. 
, 211.3 177. 1 184. 7 445.1 | 538. 2 252. 7 | 160. 1 175.8 | May. 
222.0 179.9 191.1 | 475.4) 584.3 275.4 | 165.9| 185.5 | June. 
229.0 182. 9 197.9 514.0 646. 1 305.9} 167.8 192.2 | July. 
237.3 186. 9 200.1| 562.0 695. 5 316. 5 173.2} 200.0] August 
242. 1 190. 9 203. 2 605. 1 753.9 358. 3 174.3 200.3 | September 
$248.7) 4193.6 | 4200.5) 46465) 4804.5 394.2} *177.0| *%219.6 | October. 
2 Not exactly comparable with Census classification. 
+ Does not include U. S. Navy Yards. 
F ‘ Preliminary. 
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Approximately one-half of the aggregate employment gains jy 
these key defense industries, since June 1940, is accounted for by 
expansion in three of the basic durable-goods industries: blast furnaces. 
steel works, and rolling mills; foundry and machine-shop producs: 
and electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills—In October 194). 
608,000 wage earners were employed in this industry as compared to 
418,500 in 1939. The steel industry represents the backbone of th 
defense program, yet, in spite of capacity operations, priorities have 
been necessary to insure war material production. A survey uncer- 
taken by Iron Age indicated that in October approximately 65 percen 
of the industry’s facilities were engaged in defense “production. 
Most of the primary contracts for heavy ordnance were awarded to 


steel companies and affiliates. The unprecedented shipbuilding | 


schedule, moreover, has taxed the steel industry’s capacity and force 
a billion-dollar plant-expansion program to increase capacity by 1() 
percent. During recent months, employment in steel mills has been 
increasing by approximately 10,000 workers monthly. 

Foundry and machine-shop products—The foundry and machine- 
shops products industry includes foundries, grey-iron ard malleable 
iron, general machine shops, and machinery not elsewhere classified, 
In October 1941 this industry employed 586,700 wage earners as com- 
pared to 339,500 in 1939. This sharp increase in employment reflects 
demands of the aircraft, shipbuilding, ordnance and machine-too! 
industries on this important group of subcontractors and suppliers 
The huge aircraft program on the west coast required mar’ ney 
machine shops in that area to feed precision parts to the airframes 
plants. Employment in California foundries and machine shops 
alone in October was 65 percent, or 8,700, above the 1939 level. 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies —This branch of in- 
dustry has shown a larger percentage increase in employment than 
either the steel industry or foundries and machine shops. In Octobe: 
1941, 402,100 wage earners were employed as compared to 213,(0( 
in 1939. The rapid expansion of industrial plant facilities, the con- 
struction of new hydro-electric power plants, army cantonments 
defense housing, and new residential construction along with th 
electrical requirements of the shipbuilding program made heavy) 
demands upon most segments of the industry. <A recent study con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, however, showed that 10 
the electrical household appliances branch of this industrial grou] 





3+ Jron Age, November 6, 1941 (p. 91), 
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only 8 percent of the total man-hours worked in September 1941 were 
applied to items carrying ‘‘A’’ priority ratings. This situation is 
expected to change substantially in the near future as the application 
of raw materials priorities orders will tend to encourage diversion of 
yroduction facilities from nondefense to defense orders. 

Aircraft and aero engines.—This industry has not only led all other 
defense industries in percentage gains in employment but has shown 
aggregate increases comparable to those of the three basic industries 
mentioned above. In October 1941, 256,700 wage earners were 
employed in the airframe branch and 71,600 in the aero-engine division 
of the industry as compared to 39,700 and 8,900 respectively in 1939. 
No industry has ever shown such a rapid expansion of plant and 
personnel. Moreover, the current huge backlog of orders in the 
airframe branch of the industry will require (at least) an additional 
200,000 wage earners by the middle of 1942. The current rate of 
employment increase of approximately 20,000 workers a month will 
be accelerated as the heavy-bomber program gets under way and as 
automotive companies get new plants into production. The General 
Motors, Chrysler, and Ford Companies with their associated supply 
companies will probably employ in excess of 100,000 airframe workers, 
as the national-defense and lease-lend programs develop. Employ- 
ment in the aero-engine industry will rise sharply early in 1942 when 
Ford, Buick, and Studebaker begin volume production. 

The plans of military authorities to locate new airframe and aero- 
engine plants in the interior of the country is reflected in Government 
awards for plant expansion. Currently, approximately 60 percent 
of the workers in the industry are employed in Pacific coast plants. 
The interior, however, with only 8 percent of the workers, has received 
more than one-third of all the Government assistance for plant expan- 
sion in the airframe industry. The Pacific coast, on the other hand, 
has received only 29 percent. Similarly Government assistance to 
aero-engine firms has favored plant construction away from the 
Atlantic seaboard.‘ 

Machine tools and accessories.—The machine-tool industry has more 
than doubled the number of workers employed in 1939. One of the 
first of the industries to enter into defense production, it has shown 
a steady employment increase since September 1939. In September 
1941, 102,300 wage earners were employed in the industry, with an 
additional 62,700 in machine-tool accessories, as compared to 42,700 





‘See United States Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. “Estimated Labor Require- 
ments for the Aircraft Industry, June 1941.”’ 
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in machine tools and 25,200 in accessories in 1939. These additio)s 
to the labor force, made at the average rate of about 2,000 per mont}, 
have been accomplished largely through the conduct of intensive 
labor-training programs. 

Difficulty in recruiting labor with the highly specialized skills 
which characterize machine-tool employment has tended to limit thie 
rate of this industry’s expansion. As a result, overtime operations 
have been prevalent; the industry averaged more than 50 hours’ 
work per week as early as December 1940. In September 1941, when 
hours for this industry reached 51.5 per week on the average, workers 
in some plants were working as many as 66 hours. 

Shipbuilding Employment in private shipyards has shown per- 
centage gains second only to aircraft. There were 272,800 wage 
earners employed in private shipyards in October 1941, compared to 
69,200 in 1939. The largest shipbuilding program in the history of 
the Nation called for thousands of new workers to build naval vessels 
and cargo ships for the United States and Great Britain. In recent 
months employment in private shipyards has been increasing }) 
more than 20,000 workers monthly as Government-financed facilities 
have been placed in production, notably at Baltimore, Md.; Groton, 
Conn.; Wilmington, N. C.; Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Oreg.; San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif.; and several Gulf-coast locations 
More than $150,000,000 was furnished by the Government for the 
expansion of private shipbuilding facilities. The huge employment 
increase in private shipyards has been concurrent with a monthly 
increase of approximately 8,000 workers in United States navy yards. 

The schedule of ship completion dates under the defense and 
lend-lease programs will require a continued increase in the number 
of workers in both private and Government shipyards. The private 
yards, which are building most of the new vessels, will require in 
excess of 500,000 workers by November 1942. The United States 
navy yards, engaged in both the construction and repair of vessels, 
it is estimated, will require more than 200,000 workers by that date 


Regional Changes in Factory Employment 


The defense program has brought about marked changes in thie 
employment structure of many communities in various parts of tle 
country. Many areas have experienced substantial employment gains 
as a result of expansion in plants devoting their entire capacity 
the filling of primary defense contracts. Gains in other areas hay: 
resulted from subcontracts for materials, supplies, and parts, wh 
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still other localities have been affected indirectly as suppliers of basic 
raw materials used in defense production. 

Changes in employment resulting from defense activities in the 
various States are indicated in the accompanying map (chart 3), 
which shows percentage changes in factory employment from August 
1940 to August 1941. In general, the most substantial gains have 
occurred in those States where the greatest industrial capacity is 
normally concentrated—-the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, 
and certain of the New England and South Atlantic States. The 
greatest individual gains among the States, however, have gesulted 
directly from specific defense developments: In Connecticut, aero 
engines, shipbuilding, machine tools, firearms, and ammunition; in 
Kansas, aircraft; in California, aircraft and shipbuilding; in Missis- 
sippi, shipbuilding; in Maryland, aircraft and shipbuilding; and in 
Massachusetts, shipbuilding and machine tools. Many of the South- 
ern States, of course, have experienced temporary construction 
“booms” as a result of the establishments of training camps in those 
areas, but these would not be directly reflected in manufacturing 
employment. States where the smallest gains have occurred or 
where actual decreases have taken place over the year include most 
of the Mountain States and the Dakotas. 

The principal States in which the defense industries are situated 
are shown below, in order of importance as measured by the number 
of wage earners employed in August 1941: 

Aircraft—California, New York, Maryland, Washington, Kansas. 
Aero engines—Connecticut, New Jersey, Indiana. 
Private shipyards—New Jersey, California, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 

York, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Washington. 

Machine tools——Ohio, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Illinois. 

Machine-tool accessories.— Massachusetts, Michigan, Illinois, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania. 

Abrasives—New York, Minnesota. 

Serew-machine products.—Illinois, Ohio, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Rhode 

Island, Massachusetts. 

Ammunition.—Connecticut, Illinois. 

Firearms.—Connecticut, New York, Michigan, Ohio, Massachusetts. 
Explosives.—Indiana, Virginia, Tennessee, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

Optical goods New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania. 

Instruments.—New York, Illinois. 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 

Illinois, New York, Maryland, Alabama, Michigan, New Jersey. 

Foundries and machine shops.—Ohio, ‘Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Illinois, New 

York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Indiana, New Jersey, Michigan. 

Electrical machinery.—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, New York, New Jersey, 

Massachusetts, Indiana, Connecticut, Wisconsin. 
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Aluminum (exclusive of aluminumware).—Pennsylvania, Tennessee, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Ohio, New York. 


Smelting and refining—Copper, lead, and zinc.—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 

Illinois, Texas. 

Brass, bronze, and copper products.—Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Illinois, New 

Jersey, Michigan. 

Recent trends of factory employment in cities which have been 
particularly affected by the defense program are shown in chart 4. 
The spectacular rise in employment in San Diego, Calif., and in 
Wichita, Kans., reflects the growth of aircraft plants located in those 
areas. Norfolk, Va., has experienced a marked expansion in both 
Government and private shipyards. Los Angeles is a leading air- 
craft center, but has also shown significant employment gains in 
shipbuilding. and in the aluminum industry. Seattle has reported 
gains in both aircraft and shipbuilding employment. The employ- 
ment rise in Paterson, N. J., has followed principally from expansion 
in the aero-engine industry, while gains in Bridgeport, Conn., can be 
attributed to expansions in the ammunition, aircraft, brass, bronze 
and copper products, and the machine-tool industries. Three 
additional cities have experienced marked employment gains, but 
are not shown on the chart—Baltimore, Md. (aircraft and _ ship- 
building), Hartford, Conn. (airframes, aero engines, and machine 
tools), and Camden, N. J. (shipbuilding). 


Priority Unemployment 


By October 1941, the critical supply position of many strategic raw 
materials had already resulted in serious employment dislocations in 
many industries and areas. Aluminumware manufacturers were the 
first group of producers to be seriously affected by priority rulings. 
Several important Wisconsin plants reported temporary lay-offs until 
plant equipment could be converted to defense work. 

The list of industries experiencing employment dislocations ex- 
panded rapidly as increasing defense production demanded more 
and more of the basic raw materials. Firms classified in 35 of the 90 
manufacturing industries indexed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported lay-offs in September 1941, caused by shortages of materials. 
The silk and rayon group of industries was the most seriously affected 
as a result of the “freezing’’ of silk stocks on August 2. Other im- 
portant industries reporting significant material shortages were non- 


ferrous metals, rubber products, hardware, heating equipment, plumb- 
432939492 
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ing supplies, electrical household appliances, radios, jewelry, and 

stamped and enameled ware. In addition, steel mills reported a 

shortage of scrap and several shipyards were unable to obtain steel. 
The automobile industry planned to speed up production of tanks, 


} aero engines, aircraft, and ordnance as a means of providing employ- 
) ment for at least 100,000 automotive workers expected to be out of 
jobs under the current quotas for the 1942 model year. In September 


1941, only 56,700 automotive wage earners returned to work after 


> the August shut-down, compared to a rehiring of 107,500 workers in 
) September 1940. The fact that several major defense plants operated 


by automobile companies would not begin volume production until 
the spring of 1942 indicates that a substantial net decline in employ- 
ment of automobile workers was expected this winter. 

The 15-percent differential on contract and subcontract bids allowed 
to nondefense plants in critical areas “‘certified’’ by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management should hasten the conversion of plant facilities 
to defense production and help to take up the slack of priority unem- 
ployment. Defense production, which is concentrated currently in 
the plants operated by major producers, will require that more of the 
facilities of small producers be brought into the defense effort. Exten- 
sive subcontracting must be programmed in order to insure speedy 


© and efficient use of available men and machines and to keep disloca- 


pes oo ps eel 





tions at @ minimum. 












INDUSTRIAL CONSERVATION IN THE FIRST WORLD 
WAR? 


THE industrial conservation program of 1917-18 aimed primarily a: 
obtaining the maximum production of military gouds and services 
without abandoning the essential framework of the Nation’s industria! 
organization. 

The term ‘industrial conservation” is here used in its broades 
sense and includes the ideas of priority, economy, and conversioy 
of existing industrial equipment, as well as of standardization, sim))i- 
fication, substitution, and curtailment. 

Conservation is a function of a straining economy. “In wartime 
a greatly increased proportion of the Nation’s raw materials, capita! 
investment, transportation facilities, and manpower must be diverted 
to the military effort. As the economy approaches total warfare t} 
question arises as to how to mete out the decreasing remainder 
equitably to nonwar activities. This problem arose in 1917. It is 
with us today. 

Conservation had its roots in the priority program, and that pro- 
gram was at every stage tied up with the supply of iron and stee! 
The first Government contracts for munitions went to the big plants 
whose output accounted for a large percentage of the total annual 
consumption of iron and steel. When it became necessary, after our 
own military program got under way, to ration the limited supply of 
iron and steel, the industries of the country saw, if only dimly, the 
sacrifices they must make. These fell most heavily, however, upon 
the smaller and scattered industries, whose whole industrial life was 
in jeopardy. The civilian population never fully realized the impli- 
cation of these restrictive measures, since the conservation program 
had not become fully operative when the armistice was signed. 


Early Conservation Activities 


The Council of National Defense made two important moves 
toward conservation early in the spring of 1917. It created the Muni- 
tions Board to coordinate Army and Navy purchases, and gave |' 
responsibility for the allocation of materials to industrial plants an 
delivery of products to the contracting parties. It also establishe: 
the Commercial Economy Board “to confer with businessmen as to 
ways to reduce needless activities.” 

Confusion resulted from the speed with which the war progral 
developed, the innumerable orders from rival governmental agenci- 
for munitions and equipment, and the mushroom growth of defen: 





1 Prepared by Stella Stewart, of the Bureau’s Prices and Cost of Living Branch. 
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agencies. In July, the War Industries Board was created within the 
(ouncil of National Defense to act as a clearing house for Govern- 
ment wartime needs. It absorbed the Munitions Board and other 
important committees of the Council. It acted in an advisory capacity 
only. 

As early as April 1917, there were two very different conceptions 
of the methods to be adopted for decreasing the normal use of materials, 
capital and labor in favor of the huge war production effort. One 
group, including the Army and the Navy, was for an “all out’’ pro- 
gram at any cost. The other approach to increasing production of 
war materials is well stated in a letter addressed to Mr. Baruch by 
the chairman of the Commercial Economy Board, who did not believe 
in crippling or abandoning nonwar activities beyond the actual 
necessity of the time: 

Early in April, I prevailed upor the Council of National Defense not to follow 
a plan that had been submitted to them to eliminate nonessential businesses, but 
to cut out nonessential uses of labor, materials, capital and equipment from 
* * * the large volume of essential businesses. * * * The fat could be 
taken off all business for war purposes but the skeleton and vital organs must be 
left, for business would be called upon to reabsorb the fighting forces into the 
industrial army as rapidly as possible after the war was over. 

The Economy Board early instituted a campaign to increase 
efficiency and release men and material by cutting down waste, first 
in the distributive field and later in production. In conference with 
industry representatives it developed plans for reducing the wide 
variety of woolen fabrics; the number of models for men’s and women’s 
garments and for footwear; and it participated in a Nation-wide 
campaign for reduction of waste in the manufacture and sale of bread. 
This was the beginning of that phase of the conservation program 
strictly defined as standardization and simplification. It bore fruit 
later when the need for greater economy in the use of materials and 
men became crucial. 

Production for war led to shortages where they were least expected. 
The complexities and interdependence of industries created a variety 
of problems. The iron and steel situation grew more serious day by 
day. The implications of interference with normal industrial activity 
was grasped very slowly, not only as it affected industries manu- 
facturing direct war materials, but also its effect upon all industry 
from which must come indirect contributions of materials and men. 
The American people found it difficult to believe that their way 
of living was to be greatly modified. 

Although the major conservation activity lay in the slowly develop- 
ing priority program, there was one serious obstacle in the way of its 
successful operation. This was the clash of interests within the: 
Government itself. The priority program was threatened with a 
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complete break-down because of the continued use by the Army anq 
Navy Departments of their commandeering powers over firms whic} 
were already employed full time on Government contracts or w)ios 
entire output was already allotted. 

The first legal sanction for making priority orders mandatory cam, 
with the passage of the Fuel Control Act and the Preferential Ship. 
ments Act in August 1917. Under this legislation fuel and railway 
cars could be refused to any recalcitrant producer. Except for th, 
problem of commandeering, these powers proved sufficient, even whe 
other legislation came later. Following the passage of these acts th 
Priorities Division was again reorganized and its functions and duties 
were expanded. Judge Edwin B. Parker became its chairman an( 
was in charge of policy. The administration of priority of transporta- 
tion under the Preferential Shipments Act was under the directio 
of Judge Lovett who was himself a railway executive. 

On September 21, 1917, the first formal Priority Circular was issued 
It announced the rationing policy for iron and steel, meting out such 
supplies as were not deemed necessary for the manufacture of muni- 
tions to the industries “not essential to the military program, or 
necessary to the maintenance of national vigor.”’ 


Crisis of the Fall of 1917 


Although the public heard much about the cooperation of industry 
with the Government’s program, many manufacturers simply coul 
not foresee nor accept the necessity for the stringent measures which 
the Government was later obliged to undertake. Agitation and alarm 
resulted from the widespread discussion of the abandonment o/ 
“nonessential” industries. The Advisory Commission and the chair- 
man of the Priorities Division strongly urged upon the Council of 
National Defense the announcement of an industry policy, but th 
only public statement forthcoming was a request made earl; 
October that no new enterprises be undertaken that were not “funda- 
mental to the efficient operation of the country’s necessary activities. 

Judge Parker maintained that the shortages of labor and materia: 
in defense industries were bound to drain heavily from those 1 
secondary positions, that priorities could solve only a portion of th 
problem, and that an effort should be made to convert industries 
rather than destroy them. He therefore requested the legal staff 0! 
the Priorities Division to study the whole problem carefully and ‘ 
submit proposals for dealing with it. 

Two of these memoranda, differing in concépt but both recognizinz 
the predicament which faced the Government’s policy maker 


} 
i 


warrant a careful study today. Briefly, they favored a licensing 


system for enforcement of any forthcoming regulations and a | 
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comprehensive use of priorities with enforcement powers. Labor 
shortage was the key problem and the most difficult to solve. 


PROBLEM OF NONESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 


The attitude of the Federal Reserve Board toward extension of 
credits tended to increased the confusion. It released the following 
statement: 

The different industries of the country have priority upon the fluid credit of the 
federal Reserve System in the order of their importance (embargo of credit to 
nonessential enterprises). War now being the Nation’s business, it would be 
proper for the Federal Reserve Board and banks to fix discount rates with a view 


to accommodating commerce and business to the degree in which they contribute 
to war production. 


One editorial comment upon this statement was: 


And just what are the nonessential enterprises, in a complex and ‘‘double and 
twisted” business system? Does not agriculture sustain manufacture and manu- 
facture sustain agriculture? And does not one division of these industries sustain 
another? And do we not all advance together, or go backward together, save for 
the effeets of incompetence and personal disaster? 

On November 1, the director of transportation priority released 
an order denying the use of open-top freight cars for carrying mate- 
rials and supplies for road building and for manufacture of pleasure 
vehicles, including. passenger automobiles, furniture, and musical 
instruments, and for transportation of the latter articles when com- 
pleted. Although he stated that the ruling was occasioned by the 
undue use of cars for transportation of less essential commodities, 


» this move was heralded as “the forerunner of a series of Government 


regulations to curtail or stop completely the production of all articles 
which are not necessary to the prosecution of the war and the well 
being of America’s civil population.” 

The Iron Age said editorially: “One unfortunate feature in con- 
nection with the elimination of the unessentials in industrial activity 
is that it comes after the general principles of the selective draft have 
become established. It would have helped greatly if it had been 
possible to know when the draft was first applied, how the Govern- 
ment was going to classify industries as to essential and nonessen- 
tial.” It then discussed the problems of securing skilled workers, 
which might have been avoided if industries had been classified as to 
their importance in the war program, thus simplifying the replace- 


>» ment of men. 


Early in November 1917, the Ordnance Bureau of the War Depart- 
ment, with the assistance of the War Industries Board and the Iron 
and Steel Institute placed contracts for 6% million shells. These 
were of great military importance and the distribution of the orders 
lor iron and steel was done with great secrecy. These orders took 
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priority over all other orders on the books of the steel mills: 
priority orders themselves were filed in many cases after allocati: 
had been made. 

These contracts constituted an embargo upon the use of chrome 
steel by manufacturers of automobiles, and the move was taken wit})- 
out their knowledge. There was consternation when the placing of 
the embargo, coupled with the priority ruling against the use of 
freight cars for shipment of passenger automobiles, crystallized « 
earlier feeling within the automotive group that passenger cars were 
about to be classed as “nonesscntial.”’ 

Although the Council stated that the move was not intended as 
discrimination against a single industry, it was felt that the Govern- 
ment should not take so important a step until a general plan had 
been formulated. As it turned out, most of the leading manufac- 
turers were “understood to be well protected in the matter of stocks 
of chrome steel and so the concern was greatest among the less-favore« 
manufacturers.”’ 

Automobile manufacturers protested that such a curtailment 
should not be made without advance notice. This protest, voiced 
at one of a series of conferences between the automobile manufac- 
turers and the War Industries Board, caused a suspension of t)i 
order. However, a substitute proposal for a 15-percent curtailment 
of the production of pleasure cars, to be gradually increased to 4() 
percent, showed the inevitable trend. It was also suggested that the 
Government place orders for shells, which required the use of chrome 
steel, with those automobile factories equipped for the work. This 
series of conferences and the ruling on use of freight cars gained wii 
publicity, and it became necessary for the priority director to assur 
industry that thereafter no action would be taken without giving 
reasonable notice and an opportunity for a hearing. 

About November 15, the Commercial and Financial Chronic! 


carried an announcement concerning a list of more than 500 com- 
modities deemed nonessential for the prosecution of the war. lis 


list had been prepared by “‘The Railway War Board” (a committe 
of railway executives) at the request of the acting chairman of tli 
War Industries Board. It had never been released, but even tl 
news of its existence caused consternation. 

The director of the Council felt obliged to announce that a plan 


was being formulated for curtailment of industry without making 
drastic changes and that it would be done in cooperation with manu- 


facturers. No arbitrary classifications would be made, but all action 


would be based on the Government’s need for the available supp! 0! 
raw materials, coal, and transportation. He outlined a Bureau 0! 
Manufacturing Resources to be established within the War Industrvs 


Board to advise as to distribution of war orders among the less e- 
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| industries and to assist in the further mobilization of industry 
hind the war. This Bureau later aided in establishing regional 
offices Which, although they were advisory only, constituted local 
war industries boards. 

About this time the Council of Defense was reorganized because 
of the limitations of the Lever Act under which no Council Committee 
memberships could be held by men interested in Government con- 
tracts. The Council then requested that industry committees be 
so organized as to represent fully every branch of industry, in con- 
ference with the Council and the War Industries Board. This was 
the origin of the War Service Committees. Thus, Government and 
industry, representing demand and supply, could be brought together 
These committees served in an advisory capacity throughout the war, 
supplying industry data to the Government and representing industry 
before the Government. 

In December the Council of National Defense adopted a resolution 
again protesting against the ineffectual operation of priorities, result 
ing from the unwise use of commandeering powers. The immediate 
occasion of this resolution arose from orders of the Navy upon manu- 
facturers of duck, although “‘it is proclaimed by the Navy that they 
have no interest other than to get what they want when they want it, 
at the lowest price they can.”’ The Secretaries of the War and Navy 
Departments agreed to abide by the resolution, but there is con- 
siderable evidence that this conflict continued well into 1918. 

The year 1917 therefore drew to a close with industry not yet lined 
up fully for defense. This was due in part to a lack of Government 
policy, but more perhaps to the lack of a central control with sufficient 


' authority to carry out its regulations. 


The Coordinated Program of 1918 


A consciousness of the implications of the military program was 
dawning in the minds of industry and of the general public. More 
orderly procedures were developing in the emergency agencies. There 
was more recognition of the enforcement power already available in 
existing legislation. There was, however, no one central agency 
authorized to exercise this power over both industry and other Govern- 
ment agencies in the interests of an integrated program. 

On December 28, 1917, the President assumed control of the 
country’s railroads and sufficient authority was then available for 
ironing out any transportation problems arising from lack of unified 
action. 

PRIORITIES FOR USE OF COAL 


In January the Fuel Administration called a conference of more 
than 100 industries not engaged in war work to discuss its ‘‘coal- 
oudget” plan. This was one of the results of the recently announced 
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Nemo 


policy of the Council of National Defense to insure the less esse: {iy 





industries a hearing and an opportunity to cooperate in any necessary FF 5.) 
curtailment of their activities. A frank statement was made of the F% 4, 
fuel available for their use, and they were asked to assist in making [ dive 
the restrictions bear as lightly as possible. This move came ai ay ; arol 
opportune time, for there was extreme opposition to the idea of cutting FF jo, 
off any industry entirely. sus] 
The official announcement made at this time follows in part: ® clos 
Committees representing the large industries not engaged in war work— or ] 
than 100 in all—will be called into conference with the officials of the Fuel Adm; cf 
istration. They will be shown the amount of coal available for all purposes, t} Bs - 
amount required for war purposes and domestic consumers, and the total curtail. ; 
ment of the use of coal which must be effected to satisfy these demands. The, ; mol 
will be asked on patriotic grounds as well as for their own future interest to volun. B® eon 
teer in behalf of their industry a reduction of the coal consumption for the year ores 
1918. They will be asked to show the Fuel Administration the best method . -, 
accomplishing this curtailment. They will also be asked to advise the Fi ind 
Administration as to how to arrange these restrictions so as to affect only the less Thi 
essential portions of their own business if possible. * * * Bos 
It is believed that the operation of this plan of voluntary conservation on the ( 
part of nonwar industries will forever lay the ghost of the ‘‘cut off the nonessentia pen 
industries’’ agitation, which has been going on since the United States entered Pre 
the war, and automatically will balance the relation between the production and " 
consumption of coal and prevent any repetition of the present coal shortage. * * * he | 
These industries, sometimes miscalled ‘‘nonessential industries,’ it is pointe ‘J 
out, are the backbone of the country’s economic system. They employ 10,000,000 | @ anc 
workers and from them must come the taxes and bonds which will pay for the war Cor 
These industries have never objected to any curtailment of coal or materia! , 
men which could be shown to be necessary to win the war. It was the indefinit 4 a 
threat of annihilation by restrictive orders which during the last 2 or,3 months the 
has alarmed the leaders of business and finance. of § 
The percentage of reduction asked of the different industries by the Fw S wit 
Administration will, of course, vary, partly upon advice of the leaders of th 4 
industry, as to what is practicable and safe shrinkage as compared with the grea' the 
business activity of 1917; partly, also, it will vary with the character of th pe 
business. In proportion as an industry contributes less to the war of domest ons 
necessities, it will naturally increase its contribution of self-limitation. * * * ; fun 
It will be seen that this plan, if completely successful, will quickly solve the F- 7 
fuel problem and will introduce a new and valuable principle into the settlemen' rep 
of many difficult war problems. First: Advantage is taken of the unquestion adt 
patriotism of a large majority of businessmen to devise with their aid an intellige! n 
program of curtailment, sufficient for Government purposes but not destructive! . 
exaggerated. Second: An order of the Fuel Administration backed by () For 
authority and penalties of the Lever Law will compel an equal compliance ! mu 
every member of each industry and would assure those who would gladly max wit 
their share of the sacrifice that no advantage will be taken of their patriotism | ma 
unscrupulous competitors. All are placed on the same basis. of | 
The announcement of this plan constituted a recognition by tl alr 
Government that industries could not be separated into zones °' 
“black” or ‘‘white”’ but that all must receive some consideration! elu 
any plans for the welfare of the country. 
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Unfortunately the timing of this plan coincided with a request 
from the Railroad Administration for cooperation from the Fuel 
Administration in relieving freight congestion by prohibiting or 
diverting coal movements east of the Mississippi River. This move 
aroused so much concern and criticism that sight was lost, momen- 
tarily, of the desirable aspects of the budget plan. Business was 
suspended in some plants for a 5—day period in January, and Monday 
closing “es general. 


CONSTITUTION OF WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD AS INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


The President had become convinced that the whole industrial 


' mobilization program was halting and confused for lack of centralized 


control. In February, at his request, a bill was introduced into Con- 
gress Which would enable him to delegate to some one agency or 
individual the powers already exercised by the Army and the Navy. 
This, in fact, meant that rulings of the Chairman of the War Industries 
Board would be supported by the President as final and authoritative. 

On March 4 the War Industries Board was made an agency inde- 
pendent of the Council of National Defense and responsible to the 
President only. The latter gave his full support to Mr. Baruch whom 
he had asked to become chairman. 

The War and Navy Departments were to determine requirements 
and place contracts, but the Board would be the department of supply. 
Conversion of facilities, final determination of priority of production 


> and delivery, and conservation of resources were specifically named by 


the President as part of the Board’s functions. ‘The ultimate decision 
of all questions except the determination of prices should rest always 
with the chairman.”’ 

The Board was enlarged and took over many of the committees of 
the Council. A pattern began to form, as divisions, committees and 
sections which in themselves were competent, were made a part of a 


) functional program. 


r ‘the 7 ‘ . a's 
he Priorities Boardjwas shaped into a policy group and included 
representatives from key agencies. A Priorities Committee acted as 


administrator under the Board. 


The Commercial Economy Board became the Conservation Division. 
For a year it had been laying a foundation upon which was erected 
much of the later conservation program. Daily conferences were held 
with industries which made undue inroads on‘the supply of strategic 
materials or of labor. Plans for standardization and simplification 
of products in line with needs as indicated by the Priorities Board were 
already well under way. 

The Resources and Conversion Section, organized in May and in- 
cluding representatives of other key agencies, carried on the study of 
existing facilities and developed plans for conversion of plants whose 
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facilities were not fully adapted to war work. As this work was io, 
comprehensive to be carried on effectively from a central oflice FP ; . 
regional offices were opened, having a director in the principal ceiter FF t. 
and a member representing each of the important industries in t)a; 
area. ‘These offices acted as local war industries boards but in a) 
advisory capacity only, supplying the Washington office with much- 
needed information regarding local conditions and interpreting genera) Py so; 
policies of the War Industries Board to industry in each region. - * 

The ghost of the problem of ‘‘nonessential’”’ industries had not yet PF) sv! 


been laid. As a result of a request, in April, by the Chairman of t}) in : 
War Industries Board, the Council supplied a list of 45 industries FB 9 
whose work was considered absolutely essential to the war program F 1 
and which would be given preference by the Priorities Board. , 1 
The Conservation Division, with the new powers of the Board J) p#¢ 
behind it, increased its work of reducing the number of different J) - ; 
types, patterns, and styles of articles manufactured, and require: = 
substitution of more plentiful for less plentiful materials. 7 
Din 

CONSERVATION PROCEDURES UNDER WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD | 

No move was undertaken until after conferences with the appro- a: 


priate commodity section of the War Industries Board and with the \ 
War Service Committees, nor until the Conservation Division wa: 
certain that the moves to be undertaken would cause the least possi}| 
disturbance to the industry involved. 

Tentative schedules of regulations prepared after conference, wer 
submitted to manufacturers and to retailers for comment, befor 
the final regulations were announced. The object of this was, o! 
course, to protect an industry against injustice. When finally agree: 
upon each manufacturer and dealer was required to give a pledge to [7 
observe the requirements of the agreement. So large a percentage o! J 
each industry cooperated heartily that the unwilling few were swept | 
into line. 





The plan of conservation laid down by the Division for the guidance of t! 
commodity sections and of its own agents was to undertake studies of industries 
particularly those in which there were shortages of materials, facilities, or labor 
with a view to formulating sets of regulations to accomplish one or more of 1! 
following purposes: 

1. To secure all feasible reductions in the number of styles, varieties, 512° 
colors, finishes, etc., of the several products of the industry in question. 1) 
would accomplish economies in the manufacture by reducing the number 
operations, and the amount of reserve stock, raw and finished, which had | 
carried; it would speed up the turn-over, reduce the labor and expense of s 
and decrease the loss due to depreciation. 

2. To eliminate styles and varieties of article which violated the princ 
economy in the use of constitutent materials; for example, garments re: 
unusual yardage could be eliminated. 
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To eliminate features of adornment which added nothing to the usefulness 
f articles. 

1. To reduce the production and sale of such articles as were of lesser importance 
for the comfort and satisfaction of the population. 

5. To foster the substitution of articles and materials which were plentiful for 
‘hose which were scarce and difficult to produce. 

6. To discourage the use for unimportant purposes of articles which were needed 
for more important purposes. 

7. To standardize sizes, lengths, widths, thicknesses, weights, gauges, etc., in 
such a way as to preserve sufficient strength and durability, but to effect economies 
in materials and labor. 

8. To reduce the waste of materials in manufacturing processes generally. 

9. To secure economies in the use of samples for selling purposes. 

10. To secure economy in containers by eliminating the smaller and odd sizes. 

11. To secure economy in packing by increasing the number of units per 
package. 

12. To secure economy in shipping space and packing materials by baling 
instead of boxing wherever this was practicable. 


The following are examples of the economies effected by this 
Division: 

(a) Elimination of the practice of weighting silk with tin. This 
saved about 300 tons of tin. 

(b) Regulation of sizes of spools and number of yards of thread per 
spool. This economized in material and labor and guaranteed the 
purchaser against changes in yardage in order to maintain a price 
level. 

(c) Extension of restrictions in the shoe industry to limitation of 
styles, colors, and lasts. 

(d) Reduction of 312 sizes and styles of plows to 76. 

(e) Production, by manufacturers of woolen fabrics, of fewer new 
les; reduction in sizes of samples; simplification of styles by manu- 
facturers of men’s and women’s garments, and reduction in number of 
models. All these measures resulted in a considerable saving in 


} yardage. 


The above are only indicative of thousands of similar actions, no 
one of which bore too heavily on either industry or the civilian popu- 
lation, but which in the aggregate resulted in notable saving of labor, 
materials, and shipping space. The industries which were restricted 
in some degree through the efforts of this Division are shown in the 


} accompanying table. 
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TEXTILE PRODUCTS AND CLOTHING 





Date 
announced 





June 15 


June 22...-. 


June 29; 
supple- 
ment 
Sept. 30. 

July 12- 


July 16__-. 


Aug. 19 


Sept. 13... 


Sept. 13....-. 
Sept. 27 
Oct. 1 

Oct. 5... 
Oct. 5 


Oct. 26_..-. 


Not issued__ 


Industry | 


Type ot conservation | 


Comments ? 





| Boys’ and chil-. | 
dren’s clothing; | 
women’s gar- 
ment. 

Men’s and youths’ 
clothing. 


Shoe... - 





| Drygoods, whole- 
sale. 


| Waist. + bie 


| Men’s, women’s, 
and children’s 
| hat. 

| Thread__. 


Felt shoe____.___.- 


Sweaters and knit- 
ted textile. 

Hosiery, under- 
wear, and other 
knit goods. 


| Book cloth 


Typewriter rib- 
bon. 


Straw, Panama, 
and body hat. 
Commercial rug 


and upholstery 
batt. 











Limited number of styles, and re- 
duced wasteful use of material. 


Limited number of models, length 
and sweep of coats, etc. 


Limited colors and height, and re- 
duced wasteful use of material. 


Reduced number of samples per 
salesman; substituted photo- 
graphs and lithographs. 

Specified packaging: Better 
grades, 2 to the box; others 12 to 
the box. 

Limited shapes, colors, and sizes. 


Specified number of yards per 
spool. 


Reduced number of colors and 
weights to 4. 

Restricted use of wool; limited 
lengths and colors. 

Curtailed use of pasteboard pack- 
ing boxes; substituted wrapping 
paper. Eliminated tin-plate 
package boxes. 

Standardized length and width of 
rolls and reduced colors 50 per- 


cent. 

Curtailed tin boxes and tin foil 
100 percent; reduced number of 
colors. 

Limited shapes and sizes_-__-_--_-_--- 

Standardized grades and qualities; 
curtailed use of bleach. 





Saving of ‘‘15 percent of tot 


age normally used’’; 20 to 2 
cent saving of material. 


Average saving 
15 percent. 


Tanners’ colors reduced fro: 
3. Shoe manufacturers redye 


line about two-thirds, re: 


likewise. 


r garment 12 
xpansion 
gram for fall of 1918. 


R1 ft 


aLieT 


Trunks per salesman reduced 
percent. Shipping space 


Annual saving of 35,000,001 


board boxes. 


Large saving of shellac, fur 


rubber cement. 


Saved “lumber, labor, and s! 
ping space,”’ equivalent to 


cars per year. 


Ar 


Annual saving of 15 percent of f 


Saving of 33 percent in use of w 


Annual saving of 17,312 railr 
ears, 141,800,000 cartons 
wooden packing cases. 


Annual saving of 395 tons 


tons of tin. 


One manufacturer’s 


samplk 


reduced from 4,000 to 144 








Not issued__| Bedding_.-.- Rene type and weight of 
|  tickings. 
Sept. 30.....| Corset. -..-.-- _.| Specified width and thickness of | Saving of 1,229 carloads of fr 
| steel stays; limited styles; cur- space. 
| tailed use of tissue paper and 
special boxes. 
LEATHER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
July 30 | Automobile tire- Limited types and sizes. eee waste of rubber: 
released inventory capita! 
Aug. 2 ] Trunks and trav- | Limited sizes; specified maximum | Eliminated trunks over 40 i: 
| @ling goods. size. for example, to save railr 
space. 
Sept. 8___-- | Solid automobile | Limited types and sizes Reduced number from 125 t 
tire. 
Sept. 13___- | Rubber footwear -- a pee of styles and — of oe hits 
specified packaging. gallons of varnish, 5,245,30' 
| | feet of shipping and storage spac 
Sept. 27 Bathing cap Limited color and style_---. | 1 per manutacturer. 
Oct. 5 + x and sad- | Limited styles and types_- | Number reduced 88 percen! 
lery. 
Oct. 26....- | Calendered rub- | Standardized sizes; eliminated | Annual saving of 650,000 
ber clothing and special numbers and specified | 6,500 pounds of paper, 75 car 
raincoat. packaging. | of freight space, and 











square feet lumber and 





! Data are from Report of Conservation Division, as included in Final Report of the Chairma: 
Industries Board to President, February 1919. ‘ 
2 Unless otherwise noted, all savings are computed on annual basis. 


(Printed by Nye Committee.) 
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Regulations of Conservation Division Relating to Restricted Industries, 1918—Con. 
PRODUCTS RESTRICTED BECAUSE OF IRON AND STEEL 


—— 





Date 
announced 


May 28- ---- 
June 17- ---- 


July ! 


Aug. é 


Aug. 10 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 21- 


Aug. 2 


Sept. 6 


Sept 


Sept. 17 
Do 


Sept. 19____ 
Sept. 26 


Sept. 26__ 


Sept. 30_- 


| 


| Grain drill 














Industry 


Type of conservation 





Portable grain ele- 
vator. 

Plow and tillage 
implement. 

a 
and 
seeder. 

Harvester, mow- 
er, and hayrake. 

Ensilage machin- 


ery. 
Stove and range 


Spring-tooth 
harrow. 
Metal bedstead _ . 


Farm wagon and 
truck. 
Bed davenport 


Steel pen 


Southern 
and shape. 

Land roller 
pulverizer. 

Refrigerator. 


plow 


and 


Burial goods. - -- 


Vacuum cleaner. 


Trace chain 


Hatchet and han- 
died hammer. 
Furniture 


Washing machine. 


M otion-picture 
machine. 

Cream separator - 

Electrical heating 
appliance. 

Oil and gasoline 
stove, heater, 
and oven. 

aa 


Clock and clock- 
watch. 

Radiator...._____. 

Horse shoe, nail, 
nut, bolt and 
rivet. 

Pocket cutlery _--- 


Talking machine_- 











Reduced number of sizes__. 


Reduced number of sizes from 312 
to 76. 

Elimated styles using steel and 
iron excessively. 

Limited number of sizes__. 


Standardized types, patterns, and 
sizes. Curtailed tin linings, 
back guards, tea shelves, etc., 
100 percent. 

Reduced number of sizes ata 

Limited styles; eliminated some 
uses of metal. 

Reduced number of sizes for vari- 
ous parts. 

Standardized patterns and woods 
used; curtailed use of wool and 
mohair fabries, etc. 

Reduced styles and eliminated 
small] packages. Curtailed brass 
pens 100 percent. 

Limited number of sizes 


B otitis 


Cut grades to 2, reduced use of tin 
and steel. Substituted zinc 
linings for steel. 

Eliminated brass, bronze, and 
copper caskets; limited styles 
and sizes; specified types of cov- 

— materials and linings. 

Sizes limited to 2; discontinued 

less essential attachments. 


Reduced varieties from 504 to 72; 
curtailed twist link and copper 
finish 100 percent. 

Standardization (tentative) - - _---- 


Reduced patterns 50 percent; pro- 
hibited new patterns. Cur- 
tailed many uses of metal 100 
percent. Limited leather colors 
and use of glass. Shipped in 
“‘knocked down” form whenever 
possible. 

Reduced styles and sizes from 446 
to 18. 

Limited lens sizes; eliminated 
certain accessories. 

Reduced number of sizes 

Limited styles and types 


Eliminated 127 sizes and styles---- 


Limited each manufacturer to 3 
lines, with 1 line in 2 sizes. 
Eliminated juvenile and racing 
models, and numerous unnec- 
essary features. 

Limited styles per manufacturer - - 


Allowed 1 style per manufacturer; 
limited shapes and sizes. 

Where possible substituted wood- 
en hoops for iron hoops in pack- 


aging. 

Limited basic and catalog patterns 
per manufacturer. 

Limited models and finishes; cur- 
tailed use of metal. Curtailed 
new records 50 percent. 





Comments 


Saving of 33}4_percent in steel] used. 


Reduced spring-wagon wheel-sizes, 
for example, from 32 to 4, 


Saving of 1,800,000 cartons 


Saving of 16,000 tons of steel. 


Saving of large quantities of metal, 
coal, and wool fabrics 


Saving of 100 tons of steel, 125 tons 
of aluminum, 5 tons of brass, and 
1,000,000 feet of rubber hose. 

Large saving of steel. 


Saving of 4,856 tons of steel, 1,500 
tons of brass, and 44,000 carloads 
of freight space. 


Saving of 52 pounds of steel per 
machine. 


Saving of 25 percent on iron and steel 


Saving of 2,265 tons of steel, reduc- 
tion of inventory capital,economy 
in shipping space. 
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i Regulations of Conservation Division Relating to Restricted Industries, 1918—( .,, Th 
| PRODUCTS RESTRICTED BECAUSE OF IRON AND STEEL—Continued nel 
| — r 
Date Industry Type of conservation Comments ! 
announced ype exe 
. : eam ex] 
; Oct. 30__-- Fan motor. .-| Limited styles and types_- 
‘ Oct. 30_..._.| Industrial light- | Bellet str 
} ing fixture. 
' a ee RR thi 
: switch board. 
i Other electrical ust 
Fi equipment. 
far 
| PRODUCTS RESTRICTED BECAUSE OF TIN OR OTHER NONFERROUS METALS‘ c0l 
— th 
Aug. 24... Children’s vehicle_| Standardized types and models. | Saving of 75,000 pounds of pig {;; T 
Curtailed use of tin 100 percent. | and 2,335 carloads of freight spac p il 
Aug. 26... Camera...........| Wherever possible substituted F 
zinc for aluminum. : U 
Oct. 25_.._.._| Food chopper_.....| Limited styles and sizes. Cur- | 
tailed use of pig tin. 
ee. is Babbit, solder, tin | Industries reduced use of tin as By 
foil, silk dyeing much as possible. C 
ete. 4 
In progress.| Oil refining........| Saved tin plate and conserved sul- a off 
phuric acid and caustic soda. 4 wi 
: | 
MISCELLANEOUS » pr 
> mi 
Jan. 21_.____| Paint and varnish_| Limited colors of paint and grades | Z th 
| of varnish; specified and reduced | : 
package sizes. re 
Sept. 18..... Chinaware and | Limited number of items__._.______| Reduction of 60 percent in varie: : 
crockery. th 








There still existed a feeling that the War Industries Board was 
unwilling to compel industry to restrict its output sufficiently. There 
were some who demanded “a virtual scrapping of many industries.” 
In the main these demands were made by groups of individuals who 
could not comprehend the effect, upon the country as a whole, of 








extinguishing one industry after another. On the other hand, there J of 
can be little doubt that some of the larger and better-organized J ar 
industries pitted their influence against that of the War Industries — OC 


Board with considerable success. By 
It was the consistent attitude of the Board and of the members of J fa 
the Advisory Commission to the Council that there were “only — pl 
many grades of relative immediate utility” and that every industry J 








should be allowed to keep enough of its organization so that when — 2: 
peace came it could be “expanded rather than reconstructed.” To Fc 
men in daily touch with the problems of both industry and labor it J fc 
seemed wise to preserve the nucleus of trade connections, prevent — if 
shocks to the credit structure and to labor, and think somewhat 1 It 
terms of postwar conditions. m 


;V 
APPOINTMENT AND WORK OF INDUSTRIAL ADJUSTMENT COMMISSI( . 
However, the mounting criticism forced the President to appvin' 
an Industrial Adjustment Commission in June 1918 to attem ‘ 
settle once and for all the question of the suppression of industry. 
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This commission was composed of the heads of the emergency agencies; 
neither the Army nor the Navy was represented. 

The Commission appointed a working committee composed of 
executives in Government agencies representing industry who had 
expert knowledge of the problems of industry, labor, and the credit 
structure. This committee reported to the President on June 22 
that, after a mature consideration of all of the facts presented for its 
use, it recommended against the prohibition of any industry and in 
favor of general and gradual curtailment. The committee was 
composed of the Chairman of the Priorities Board, the Chairman of 
the War Labor Policies Board, and of representatives from the War 
Trade Board, the Food Administration, the Shipping Board, the 
Fuel Administration, and the Treasury Department. 

This group now became a permanent committee of the Priorities 


| Board, with the Assistant Priorities Commissioner as its executive 
' officer. It was in almost continuous session. Its first consideration 


was given “‘to forcasting the effects of the extension of the rules of 
priorities.” From the beginning its program provided for curtail- 
ment of production on a percentage basis for a fixed period in 1918, 
the percentage to be computed upon the basis of output for a cor- 


| responding period in 1917. No curtailment was undertaken without 


' the full knowledge of the industry concerned. The greatest war 
_ need of this period was iron and steel. Individual curtailment was 


AA eas 


PEE 


first undertaken in the nonwar industries which used a considerable 
> tonnage of this material. 


OPERATION OF CURTAILMENT PROGRAM 


On August 6 the passenger-automobile manufacturers “ voluntarily”’ 
offered to reduce their output by 50 percent, but did not indicate 
any basis for arriving at the 50-percent reduction. The Priorities 
Committee, however, announced a curtailment to 25 percent of the 
1917 production for the last 6 months of 1918, provided “‘the manu- 
facturer will limit his purchases of materials, equipment, and sup- 
plies to such as are absolutely necessary to match up stocks on hand.” 

The War Industries Board released Priority Circular No. 5 on July 
22. It was addressed to “‘producers, manufacturers, dealers, and 
consumers” of iron and steel. It set forth in great detail the plan 
for rationing iron and steel to those industries which could exist only 


| if they were allowed some percentage of their normal consumption. 


EE lis ce Bl rene er vl 


_ It referred only indirectly to the program of the Industrial Adjust- 


ment Commission and emphasized the care being exercised by the 
War Industries Board to insure full justice to all parties. 
The general public accepted this constructive plan for regulation 


of industry with a feeling that it came far later than it should have. 
432939423 
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On August 23 the New York Times commented on the necessity fo, 
cooperation from both manufacturers and civilians in carrying oy 
the regulations. On September 29 it quoted Mr. Baruch as saying 
that curteilments would become increasingly stringent as the war 
progressed. The program was extended throughout the summer 
and fall of 1918. 

Lists of industries working under the curtailment program were 
announced from time to time, and although the war ended before the 
program was fully operative savings of materials and labor were al. 
ready in evidence. 

When the curtailment program became operative, manufacturers 
in the curtailed industries were required to submit records of supplies 
and requirements and to pledge full cooperation. Allotments of ma- 
terials were then made on Industry Priority Certificates and orders 
were drawn against these allotments. 

The War Service Committee of each industry was expected to insur 
compliance from its industry and violations of the provisions wer 
reported to the legal division of the War Industries Board. 

In spite of the considerable curtailment which had already beer 
undertaken, the Priorities Commissioner on October 29, 1918, sub- 
mitted a memorandum to all commodity section chiefs of the War 
Industries Board stating that it was imperative that the production 
of all nonwar industries should be promptly and substantially cur- 
tailed in order to release labor as well as materials, transportation, 
fuel, and electric energy. He asked the section chiefs to forward im- 
mediately lists of industries whose production could be curtailed with- 
out interfering with the war program. 

A review of the responses, as they are preserved in the Archives, 
indicates that the armistice interfered with full compliance with this 
request. 

The following list submitted by the hardware section is worthy 0! 
attention in view of today’s metal conservation program. 

Metal furniture and lockers. Shears and scissors. 
Cast-iron hollow ware—30 percent. Andirons, etc. 

Textile machinery. Steel and brass letter boxes. 
Wire goods Candlesticks. 

Marine hardware. Chandeliers. 

Miscellaneous cast-iron products. Cuspidors. 

Drapery hardware. Oilers. 

Bathroom fixtures. Skates. 

Stovepipe. Thermometers. 


In spite of the program for the furniture industry, the chief of th 
farm implement and wood products section stated that it was estimated 
that furniture factories throughout the country were working at 4)- 
proximately 60 percent of normal. Any further curtailment of tl’ 
wood and furniture industry would cause a complete shut-down 0! 
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that industry. It was recommended that if the furniture industry 
was to be curtailed further, without partiality to any section of the 
industry, it should be made upon the basis of a 40-percent reduction 
as of units manufactured during 1917. 

The chief of the wool section reported that no allocations of wool 
were being made for any civilian purposes. Many of the smaller 
mills whose machinery was not adapted for the manufacture of textiles 
required for Army and Navy uses had been forced to close their plants, 
and it was believed that in the near future the larger mills would find 
it necessary to curtail their production about 50 percent, since Gov- 
ernment requirements were not sufficiently large to permit working 
their machinery at normal capacity. 

Early in November, Judge Parker, the Priorities Commissioner, 
addressed a similar memorandum to the chiefs of other defense 
agencies asking for recommendations on extension of the curtailment 
program. Mr. Wooley of the War Trade Board strongly recommend- 
ed asking for increased civilian economy, since he felt that was the 
only way to meet the unprecedented demand. Specifically he stated 
the need for greater conservation of wool and iron and steel. He 
thought that civilian purchases of woolen clothing should be curtailed 
and that the construction of new buildings should be prevented. 
“This is the moral responsibility of the American people.” 

Throughout the summer and fall of 1918, policy-making officials 
were bending every effort to make the curtailment program successful 
both as to its extension and as to method. Although reduction of 
unit output was first used, there were many who favored the rationing 
of the available raw materials as more equitable to the curtailed in- 
dustries and more satisfactory from the Government’s viewpoint. 
Such a system lent itself to a more direct control of the supplies of 
materials and required less administrative machinery. 

The following excerpts from a memorandum of October 21, 1918, 
forwarded to the Chairman of the Priorities Board by the Executive 
Secretary of the Industrial Adjustment Commission show the trend of 
thought. 

(1) This section in rationing industries will do so upon a basis of tonnage rather 
than of units, even though some industry circulars have been issued which are 
based on units. It will be necessary for each manufacturer to reduce his units 
to tons. It will not be necessary to develop more than the total tonnage of iron, 
steel, and other basic metals to which each manufacturer is entitled. 

(2) In keeping account of transactions of various manufacturers we should 
obtain record of tonnage ordered, although this is not specifically covered by the 


circulars. In this connection we suggest the advisability of future circulars, 
including material ‘‘on order’’ in statement of what material is in stock, in transit, 
or stored. * * * 

(4) Allotment includes material to be used on Government orders and, if an 
individual concern receives Government orders which call for more material than 
is called for in their allotment, this section should endeavor, other factors being 
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equal, to secure the replacing of this order among concerns that have ava'|,)})), Se 
material. To accomplish this, it is advisable to take the matter up with Go) ory. ] , 
ment purchasing departments to enable them to secure on the bids from indy <: rie 
which have been rationed a statement as to whether they have sufficient mat «rj,) re 


tid 


under their allotment to provide for the particular order. This will avoid +}. @& |' 
possibility of reallocation. If satisfactory replacing of orders cannot be arra) ye, 
because of prices, deliveries, or other reasons, a revision in amount of allot). 
can be made. We suggest that this should come as a definite request from, th, 
section before it is acted on by the Priorities Division. * * * 

(8) * * * It seems advisable to emphasize the fact that material which 4 
manufacturer may have on hand, if in excess of his allotment, is not availab|e fo, 
use by him during the period referred to in the circular. There are some who 
will inadvertently misunderstand and some who will try to evade this ruling. 1}, 
letter should make plain that if any evasion is disclosed, it will result in severe 
punishment. 


(9) In many industries a great deal can be accomplished in trading raw anc 
semifinished materials by one manufacturer with another, with important results 
in conservation. This section will take this up with the War Service Committe 
in each industry and ask them to take full charge of developing this idea with 
the manufacturer. 


In July the War Industries Board found it expedient to reiterate 
its policy of discouraging new building ventures. A Senate inquiry 
made to the Treasury and to the Federal Reserve Board concerning 
the policy of limiting construction indicated the concern which would 
follow further restriction. Therefore the announcement of the War 
Industries Board early in September of a policy which meant the <is- 
continuance of all private building enterprises, in order “to meet the 
demands for war materials from the United States military authorities 
and the Allies, * * * with a view to the conservation of building 
materials and to the release of labor to war work,’ was not wholly 
unexpected. 

This program was so far reaching and so difficult to enforce thai the 
State Councils of Nsetional Defense were for the first and only time 
called to the direct assistance of the War Industries Board. These 
councils were asked to investigate and report on all proposed new 
building projects. The board considered no applications for building 
materials until after the receipt of these reports which included 
sworn statements of the applicants. Final decisions were made 1 
the newly established Non-War Construction Section of the \\ar 
Industries Board. 

A Priorities Circular, No. 21, was issued to all manufacturers 
jobbers, distributors, dealers, and consumers of building materials 
setting forth in detail the extent of the restrictions and leaviny 10 
doubt of the breadth of its application. No non-war building con- 
struction costing more than $500 and no extension costing more (!11! 
$2,500 would be considered. This ruling was so widespread in |'- 
effect that citizens who planned to construct new buildings «1¢ 
manufacturers and workmen in the various trades protested, an * 
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Senate investigation resulted. Mr. Baruch, the chairman of the 
Board, was called before the Senate. His statement was a complete 
résumé of the shortages with which the war program was confronted. 
It ended as follows: 


It is not only the policy but the clear and simple duty of the War Industries 
Board to see that the war program of the country is met, and this program must 
be met now, when the needs are upon us. This duty must be fulfilled, even if 
its fulfillment entails industrial loss in this country as it does human loss abroad. 

This ended the official protest, and the order stood unchanged until 
the close of the war. 

Throughout this entire period there was a growing tendency toward 
approaching the problems of a defense economy in terms of a broad 
coordinated program rather than as a series of individual situations. 
Thus, at first the control was directed largely toward speeding the 
flow of particular commodities into the defense industries; later the 
distribution of the commodity was approached as a whole. The focus 
of control gradually shifted from the commodity to the industry and 
from producers of raw materials and intermediate goods to industries 
producing finished products both for defense and for civilian consump- 
tion. At the close of the war there was a clear trend toward broad 
comprehensive planning, considering each finished-goods industry in 
the light of its importance to the war effort and to the civilian popula- 
tion and, on the basis of such judgment, allocating to each such quan- 
tities of raw materials and fuel as seemed necessary and warranted. 


Source: This article is based upon the Official United States Bulletin for the period covered; reports and 
file material of the War Industries Board (now in the National Archives); Minutes of the Council of National 
Defense; American Industry in the War, by Bernard M. Baruch; Industrial America in the War, by Gros- 
venor Clarkson; and files of the New York Times, Commercial and Financial Chronical, and Iron Age. 





INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
IMPROVEMENTS IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES: 


UNDER the impetus of the emergency, the production of defense 
materials, once a minor activity, today overshadows all other elements 
in our national economy. As the defense program gains momentum. 
large-scale production methods are being used in the manufacture 
of more and more defense items. The assembly-line technique of the 
automobile industry is being adapted to the production of planes and 
tanks. Design standardization and job simplification are being 
used to speed up production. Individual operations are being studied 
and machine tools improved and redesigned for special purposes: 
powered conveyors are being installed. In short, custom-production 
methods are giving way to mass-production methods. 

Large-scale production, however, has not been the only factor 
tending to bring about better and more efficient use of our human and 
material resources in this emergency. The same ingenuity and 
engineering skill which have made possible a steady improvement in 
the American standard of living have been applied to the problem 
of defense production. In a number of instances, new and wholly 
original methods of doing a necessary job have been developed. At 
the same time, prospective shortages of critical materials have stimu- 
lated the fitting of new materials into new places in industry. 

The progress of defense technology and the diffusion of new tech- 
niques will necessitate the reappraisal from time to time of the volume 
and nature of the employment opportunities created by the defense 
effort. It may be necessary to revise downward the early estimates 
of the labor requirements of specific parts of the production program. 
Concurrently, the steady lowering of skill requirements throug) 


technical improvements will provide a safety factor between worker- 


training programs and skilled-worker needs. 
The primary object of this article is to present a brief sketch of th: 
major technological developments which have thus far been observed 


in the defense industries and others related to them. This summary 
is by no means exhaustive; it is restricted to a few of the developments 


which are likely to gain wider acceptance. 


Increased Use of Line Production 


One of the important developments in defense technology is tli 


adaptation of the powered conveyor—the distinguishing feature 0! 
the automobile industry—to the manufacture and assembly © 





1 Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein and Irving H. Siegel, in the Productivity and Technological Develo! 
ment Division, Duane Evans, chief. 
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military aircraft, engines, tanks, guns, shells, and other implements 
of war. This and other large-scale production methods have become 
practical only because of the unprecedented volume of the orders for 
defense. 

The installation of a powered final assembly line, supplemented by 
other changes, is reported to have enabled the Vultee Aircraft plant 
at Downey, Calif., to cut “the final-assembly time on trainers by over 
75 percent and the over-all time by 50 percent.” The production 
schedule of the entire plant had to be regeared to meet the require- 
ments of the mechanized line, which “consists of an overhead oval 
track, located at the head of the final assembly, from which dangle 25 
cradles fed with raw fuselage frames. The frames move through 25 
assembly stations, and at each one groups of three to six men fasten 
themselves, each in their interval, upon the skeletons, stringing control 
wires, bolting or screwing on fuel valves, cockpit enclosures, electrical 
systems, control columns, fire walls, instrument panels, and instru- 
ments. Forty hours later, when the frame is wheeled off the oval 
track, it is ready to become an airplane. On an overhead trolley, 
impelled by an electric button, the engines ride down, complete with 
exhaust stacks, cowling, engine controls, oil tanks, ‘plumbing’; and 
from the subassemblies and the paint shops, each at its proper mo- 
ment, the monocoques, the empennages, the center sections, and the 
landing gears are pushed in on conveyers.”’ ” 

At North American Aviation, Inc., where bombers are produced, 
the use of improved subassembly and final-assembly techniques is 
reported to have reduced production man-hours on the B—25 by close 
to 25 percent. Within a few months after overhead conveyor systems, 
gravity-roll tracks, and ball bearings were introduced at the Santa 
Monica plant of the Douglas Aircraft Co., the production of bomber 
fuselages “‘trebled, while working space was increased only 30 percent 
and employment 70 percent.”’ ‘ 

Mass-production methods at the Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
plant in Paterson, N. J., increased the output of aircraft engines 
“almost six times, while floor space has been expanded only about 


three and a half times, and manpower has been tripled.”’ > Prior to 


the spring of 1941, engines had been assembled in Wright’s Plant No. 
| by the spot-assembly method: four men put every piece into one 
engine. It took a full 8-hour day to do this job. By decentralizing 
spot assembly into a coordinated group of operations, each group 


’ Fortune, September 1941 (p. 102): Vultee; Up from Nowhere. See also Aero Digest, July 1941: Powered 
Assembly Line Increases Vultee’s Production; and Aviation June, 1941: Applying Machines to Quantity 
Production, by P. M. Jansen (for methods of the Curtiss-Wright Corp.), and Assembly Line Control, by 
0. L. Woodson (at Bell Aircraft Corp.). 

' Fortune, March 1941 (p. 103): The North American Way. 

‘ Steel, June 9, 1941 (p. 51): Bomber Output Trebled by Mass Production Line. 

* American Machinist, June 25, 1941 (pp. 595-605): Wright Turns to Line Production, by P. W. Brown. 
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requiring exactly 24 minutes, a rhythmical, perfectly timed progressiy, 
assembly line was developed that removed bottlenecks in envino 
output.® 


JOB SIMPLIFICATION 


There is every reason to expect that further advances in pro e- 
tivity will be recorded as mass-production methods become familia; 
to management and labor and as additional refinements are intro. 
duced. The consequence of the introduction of such methods is not. 
however, merely a reduction in the labor required per unit of output 
It is perhaps even more important that the subdivision and simplifica- 
tion of operations permit the use of semiskilled and unskilled worker, 
on precision jobs where formerly trained craftsmen would have ee; 
required. Job simplification has in some cases been carried to the 
point where the necessity for preemployment training is wholl\ 
avoided. 

The Glenn L. Martin Co., for example, has been quite success, 
in simplifying its processes. “It was only a few months ago thai 
Glenn L. Martin’s employment office was demanding men of excellent 
backgrounds, of vocational or practical training. Today * * * 
green men are * * * taking up work on subassemblies that must 
be accurate to within a few thousandths of an inch.” 7 Similarly, in 
the production of Wright aeronautical engines, the work that one or 
two men customarily performed is now divided among a larger num- 
ber of workers, each of whom performs a single operation. A new 
operator is rarely required to perform more than one operation an< 
needs only a few weeks of training.’ 

With the break-down of production work into a large number o! 
fairly simple operations, it has been found possible to use women in 
factory jobs where formerly men only were employed. At the Vulte 
Aircraft factory, women have been employed in increasing number: 
since April 1941. It has been found possible in many cases to instruc! 
these women on the job in from 2 to 8 hours. At present, women 
without previous experience in aircraft do not only burring and filing 
work on small aircraft parts but also a large share of the drill-press 
work. They are active in riveting, inspection, subassembly, and fina! 
assembly, as well as in the paint shop, trim shop, and on other types 
of work.’ 

The simplification of individual operations has been accompanic( 
by the development of special devices to insure that workers wit) 
little or no previous experience will achieve precision results. \! 
Wright’s Paterson plant, for example, “each operator is provided 





§ American Machinist, June 25, 1941 (pp. 505-605): Wright Turns to Line Production, by P. W. 

* Aero Digest, October 1941 (p. 192): Progressive Assembly of Wright Engines, by Kenneth Su! 

’ Aviation, June 1941 (p. 52): Simplified Production Process. 

* American Machinist, October 29, 1941 (pp. 1106-1110): Women at Work, by R. A. Lawson; a: 
tion, November 1941 (pp. 54, 55, and 182): They Wear the Pants, by W. Gerard Tuttle. 
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with a set of foolproof gages for checking the setting of his tools, as 
well as the accuracy of the finished piece. Efficiency of the training 
program, and of the tools employed; is proven by the fact that scrap 
losses are now only slightly over the lowest percentage obtained in 
1938 and 1939, when practically every employee was experienced.’”® 
Since there are literally hundreds of small holes of different size in 
many aireraft parts, aircraft manufacturers now paint the ‘jig bush- 
ing a distinguishing color for each drill size. A key giving the drill 
size and color is stamped at the end of the jig.’”’ This practice makes 
it unnecessary for the operator to determine the drill size by looking 
at the jig bushing and also eliminates the need for frequent time- 
consuming reference to the blueprint.® 


Specialization of Tools 


The mechanization of certain operations formerly performed by 
hand, the creation of many special-purpose machine tools, and the 
substitution of carbide cutting instruments for those of steel are other 
important developments of defense technology. Many of these im- 
provements, moreover, are taking place concurrently with the intro- 
duction of mass-production methods. 

Production time on the Allison supercharger entrance vanes was 
reduced by more than 50 percent as a result of a shift from hand-milling 
to automotive machining. Before the Cadillac Motor Car Division 
took a parts contract for the Allison Aircraft engine, the vanes were 
entirely hand-milled and shaped. Despite the intricacy of the proc- 
essing steps, however, a special milling machine was finally developed 
that performed the necessary operations within thousandths of an 
inch,” 

At the Wright Aeronautical plant, time per operation in the pro- 
duction of Nitralloy steel-cylinder barrel forgings was reduced ap- 
proximately one-third through the installation of 10 six-station Bullard 
Mult-Au-Matics. The first six machines rough-bore and turn one 
end of the forgings, and take a facing out across that end; the other 
four rough-turn and face the other end of the barrel. Increasing 
production in the cylinder-head machining line is to a large extent 
attributable to the multiple-spindle Barnesdril machine, ‘‘wh ch drills, 
reams, countersinks, spot-faces, and taps the spark-plug holes on 
each side of the casting in one set-up. Around the central column of 
the machine is arranged a 6-station fixture, which rotates to carry 
the cylinder from one work station to the next. The station at the 

’ American Machinist, June 25, 1941 (pp. 595-605): Wright Turns to Line Production, by P. W. Brown. 


, American Machinist, July 23, 1941 (p. 695): Colored Jig Bushings. 
* Steel, June 23, 1941 (p. 58): Cadillac Halves Production Time of Aircraft Engine Entrance Vane. 
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front * * * is employed for loading and unloading the work 
* * * and each of the other stations has a vertical and an angi\|a; 
motor-driven spindle, so that the two holes are machined sim\)|- 
taneously at the five work stations around the central column.” |) 
the manufacture of the steel crankcase, a back-counterboring opera- 
tion is performed automatically by a multiple-spindle machine oy 2( 
holes ata time. ‘This job (of counterboring), particularly slow whey 
done by ordinary methods, used to require 400 minutes; now the 
operator does the job easily in 65 minutes.”’5 

In the production of 75-mm. shell, the forging operation was 
difficult because the life of the punches was short. At the Milwaukee 
works of the International Harvester Co., “by proper adjustment of 
the relative lengths of the punches and by proper technique in cool- 
ing, the life of the No. 5 punch has been increased from 1,000 0 
2,000 up to more than 17,000 shell.’”™ 

In the manufacture of machine guns, there have been great savings 
both in the number of operations required at various stages of manu- 
facture and in total time requirements. Trunnion blocks and side- 
holdin. plates, formerly drilled separately and fitted together in as- 
sembly, are now drilled together to eliminate fitting operations 
Traditionally, the air holes in the barrel jacket were elliptical, and 
three operations were required for each hole. With the substitution 
of circular holes, 10 could be drilled in one operation. The process 
has been speeded up further by punching instead of drilling. It is 
now planned to punch all holes at once in a flat sheet of steel and then 
roll the sheet into a tube. Machine-gun bores were once made with 
horizontal drills—a slow and laborious operation; now a special 
machine is used, drilling 6 barrels simultaneously, “with the force of 
gravity and oil under pressure assisting the vertical drills.” !? Finish- 
ing time on gun bores has been reduced to an eighth of former require- 
ments by adoption of the new Micromatic honing technique.” 

When the Garand automatic rifle was developed, “‘18 toolmakers 
spent 2 years completing 80 rifles. * * * Now, where 4 general- 
purpose machines took 11 minutes to drill, ream, countersink, and 
mill the rifle’s trigger housing, 1 equipped with cutters that work 
from 6 different directions turns out the part in 58 seconds. * 
It used to take 4 minutes to produce a part of the rear sight. Now, 
one machine, performing 8 different operations and working on | 
parts simultaneously, completes a part every 27 seconds.”’ 

Portable power tools, as well as stationary machine tools, 
proving extremely useful in speeding production. 





5 American Machinist, June 25, 1941 (pp. 595-605): Wright Turns to Line Production, by P. W. B: 
t American Machinist, August 20, 1941 (p. 809): Stamdard Machines for Shell Production. 

12 Automobile Facts, May 1941 (p. 5): Never Saw One Before. 

13 Free Press (Detroit, Mich.), August 13, 1941: Micromatic Hone Speeds Gun Output. 

4 Automobile Facts, June 1941 (p. 5): Multiplying the Output. 
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Atypical example is * * * the nut runner which permits tightening up a 
nut or bolt in places inaccessible to an ordinary wrench. Before this unit was 
developed, an operator had to make 15 to 20 strokes with a ratchet handle for 
each single turn of the nut or bolt in many instances. This took him from 1 to 
14 minutes per bolt. Using a portable power-driven nut runner with a right- 
angle head, the same operation is done easily in 1 to 144 seconds—a speed increase 
of 60 to 1.% 

The substitution of cemented carbide-tipped tools for metal tools 
also leads to greater efficiency, since the former do not require sharp- 
ening or replacement so frequently as the latter.'® In the manufac- 
ture of machine guns at the AC Spark Plug plant, ‘“‘cemented-carbide 
tools are being utilized 100 percent for barrel turning, and experiments 
are under way with the hard cutting material for gun-barrel drilling, 
rifling, and eventually broaching.” At $4.50 each, carbide-tipped 
tools for roughing and finishing operations “‘are said to be cheaper 
than solid tools made from bigh-speed steel and the hourly output is 
four to five times greater than with steel tools.” "’ 


New Methods 


In addition to improvements in machines and tools and the adoption 
of assembly-line techniques, there have also been many significant 
changes in basic processes or methods which have speeded the comple- 
tion of war materials. 

WELDING 


The increasing substitution of electric welding for riveting, and 
also for gas welding, is one of the most striking illustrations of the 
basic changes being made. This substitution is occurring in aircraft 
production, in shipbuilding, in the production of machine tools, and 
in the fabrication of structural steel. Spot-welding, which is now 
progressing from an experimental stage to general acceptance, will 
eventually yield a tremendous saving in time and cést; in many 
instances it will also save material and reduce weight. 

The use of electric-arc welding instead of gas welding for volume 
production of primary fuselage structures (pioneered by Vultee) is said 
to have resulted in a productivity gain of 25 percent.'® Though it is 
not yet possible to spot-weld a complete plane, batteries of 25 to 30 
spot-welding machines, instead of 1 or 2, are now in use.’® ‘“ Authorities 
state that automatic machines will give 1,000 spot-welds on stainless 
steel in from 1 to 5 minutes at a total cost of only 5 or 10 cents. Other 
methods of joining (structural parts of aircraft) are reported to cost 
as much as 1,000 times this amount and to require a much longer time 


* Steel, April 14, 1941 (pp. 81, 82): New Handling Method Speeds Screwdriving. 
* Aero Digest, January 1941: Steel-Cutting Carbide Tipped Tools, by P. M. McKenna; and Automobile 
Facts, May 1941 (p. 5). 
American Machinist, July 23, 1941 (pp. 704-705): From Motor Cars to Machine Guns 
* Aviation, July 1941 (p. 44): Electric Arc Welding of Aircraft Structures, by Ralph Thorne. 
* Aero Digest, July 1941 (p. 190): Spotweldability of Aluminum Alloys, by C. L. Hibert. 
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to apply. Even hand spot-welding, which is necessary only on eo rp- 
plicated work, need never be slower than 10 welds per minute—s}j| 
much faster than other methods of joining. When it is considered 
that a bomber may require fastening as many as 250,000 points, it js 
obvious that spot-welding may save an important amount of time as 
well as money.” * 

In the construction of naval and merchant vessels, 25 percent | ess 
time is required if the structure is welded rather than riveted, according 
to the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation. That welding js 
speeding up construction is attested by records in many yards where 
ships are being completed months ahead of contract delivery dates. 
Moreover, according to a report of the welding research committee of 
the Engineering Foundation, there is a great saving of weight, “an 
increase of 1,000 tons in about 15,000 tons deadweight carrying 
capacity * * * asa result of welding. In addition to possib| 
original savings in cost and increase in deadweight carrying capac- 
ity, * * * tests have shown that the completely welded shell. 
with elimination of laps, and consequent reduction of resistance. 
brings about appreciable fuel savings. Further economies are to by 
found in maintenance, amounting in some instances to 25 percent.” ” 

In “‘tooling up” for production of mobile military field equipment, 
one large company estimates that arc-welding of jigs, dies, and fixtures 
reduced by 31 percent the time required by the method used prey- 
iously; it also reduced the cost of jigs and fixtures 32 percent and th: 
weight 17 percent.” 

Welding has also been found satisfactory for fabrication of struc- 
tural steel and erection of buildings, although used but rarely for th: 
latter purpose. After considerable experimental work, a welded 
design involving erection seats and clips has been worked out for 
building construction. ‘‘Comparison of the operations required 1 
shop work with this method and with conventional methods reveals 
that the seat-and-clip method requires only 6 operations against 22 
ordinarily involved. In field erection, this ratio is 7 to 12.” * In 
addition to time and material savings, a welded building has th 
advantage of stiffer construction which affords freedom from vibration 
Moreover, by the application of welding, an existing building may be 
rendered capable of sustaining heavier loads than it was originally 
intended to bear; existing floors may be reinforced with steel beams 
so that they may support heavier machinery and columns may / 
reinforced even to sustain additional floors. A Detroit company 





® Steel, June 23, 1941 (p. 79): Welding Stainless Steel, by W. D. Wilkinson, Jr. 
! Marine Engineering and Shipping Review, September 1941 (p. 71): Half-Million ‘Tons 
Saved by Welding in 705-Ship Program. 

” Marine Engineering and Shipping Review, July 1941 (p. 94). 

% Steel, May 12, 1941 (p. 56): Jig Cost Cut. 

* Steel, June 9, 1941 (pp. 91-106): How to Save $3 to $5 per Ton in Erecting Structural Steel. 
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also found that the resistance forge welding process for fabrication of 
structural steel eliminates the necessity for “specially skilled’ workers.” 

Figures released by the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation 
show that— 

An average of 18 percent less steel is required to build the welded product or 
structure than the same one riveted. On this basis, production for national 
defense would have 360 pounds more usable material in every ton of steel. * * * 
The actual percentage of steel savings in the Foundation’s 15 case examples, which 
were taken at random from industrial reports, range from 9 percent on a field 


service truck body and freight car underframe up to 45 percent on a scroll case 
for a turbine.” * 


IMPROVED HEAT-TREATING METHODS 


A new process has been developed for carburizing armor plate. 
According to the common method of carburization, as many as 50 
hours may be required for a complete heat for %-inch plate; by the 
newer process, 3 heats may be carried out in 24 hours. Though this 
method of hardening has been used before, it was not until certain 
modifications were introduced recently that the depth of carbon 
penetration was sufficient so that the resulting armor plate met 
Government ballistic specifications.” 

A quick anneal process has been developed for the repair and recla- 
mation of worn, broken, or obsolete die parts of high-carbon, high- 
chromium steel. By this method, a broken die ‘‘can be annealed and 
in the shaper or lathe in about 30 minutes and ready to harden a full 
day earlier than if processed by conventional methods.” * The 
quick anneal process thus helps to maintain an uninterrupted flow of 
production and to counteract the shortage of machine tools. 


IMPROVED INSPECTION METHODS 


Critical inspection of aircraft parts is essential not only to preclude 
all possibility ‘ef structural failure of a plane but also to avoid time loss 
through the handling on the production line of defective parts. A 
speedy method ‘of inspection by X-ray has been developed; it was first 
put into operation at Lockheed’s Burbank plant, and has since been 
adopted by many other aircraft manufacturers. ‘Five years ago 
X-ray examination of class I and stressed parts was limited to 10 
percent of the total used. In those days inspectors of machine shops 
were expected to detect flaws in the metal parts handled. Experience 
soon proved that 100 percent X-raying of class I and stressed parts 
actually saved time. * * * During the first stages of X-ray in 

* Steel, April 26, 1941 (p. 60): Spotwelding Structural Steel Reduces Costs by 30 Percent. 


* Marine Engineering and Shipping Review, July 1941 (p. 134): Sees Steel Shortage Curbed by Welding. 
_™ Steel, March 31, 1941 (pp. 69 and 98): Light Armor Plate Heat-Treated by New Process in } the Usuul 
i imme. 

* Steel, June 9, 1941 (p. 80): A Quick Anneal for High-Carbon High-Chromium Die Steels, by B. L. Rob- 
oson and R. C. Pruitt. 
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metallurgical research, radiographing 100 parts a day was considered 
an achievement. The average was 30 or 40. Contrast this with the 
recently developed machine which X-rays 5,000 average parts per 
day. * * * We estimate that 10 of these new X-ray machines 
can handle the X-raying of all stressed parts that would be used jy 
50,000 planes a year. This extremely high production is made possi- 
ble only by a continuous conveyor belt-feeding arrangement syn- 
chronized with automatic exposure controls.” As a result of the 
accuracy of analysis made possible by the X-ray inspection method. 
manufacturers have been able to reduce the safety factor for castings 
from 100 percent to 50 percent, which means that lighter materials 
can be used. They have also been able to substitute castings fo 
forgings in many instances, thus reducing further the number and 
weight of parts.” 

A technique has been developed for the quick determination of 
impurities present in metals in small percentages. Such a technique 
is especially desirable in view of the precision requirements of defense 
production. The newly developed instrument—the Recording Mi- 
crophotometer, which combines a scanning unit and a recording unit 
makes it possible to analyze metal samples “within the conventional 
tolerances of chemical methods, at least six times as fast as before.” ‘ 


POWDER METALLURGY 


Powder metallurgy, though still in an experimental stage, proniises 
to be of great significance because it allows savings in time, material 
and manpower. In essence, the process consists in blending pow- 
dered metals, pressing them into briquettes in steel dies, and the! 
baking the briquettes. The component metals never go through 
“most of the conventional steps taken by ores on their long route 
from mine to finished product.’”’ Powder metallurgy was first use 
in the manufacture of automobile bearings, as it allows impregnatic! 
of the bearings with lubricants. Recently the process has been us: ( 
“to fabricate metal products formerly made by die-casting metals 
now no longer available in quantities. * * * Applications of the 
process saved months in making retaining rings for ball bearings 1 
antiaircraft guns and airplane-propeller parts.” * 

Since many metal parts made by means of the powder-metallurg) 
technique may be used immediately without lengthy machining, 1m- 
portant savings in labor and machine time may be achieved as com- 
pared with the more usual casting methods. Still another advantag: 
lies in the reduction of scrap loss. For example, in the case of 4 








% Steel, May 19, 1941 (pp. 68 and 103): X-Rays 5,000 Aircraft Parts Daily on One Compact Mac! 

Tom Triplet. 
* Steel, June 2, 1941 (pp. 69, 70): New Instrument Transforms Hours Into Minutes in Making \!' 

Analysis. 

%! Automobile Facts, September 1941 (pp. 4, 5): Modern Magic. 
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machined brass part, the change to brass powder reduced the scrap 
loss from 73 percent to about one-half of 1 percent.” 


IMPROVED REPRODUCTION METHODS 


Development by the Eastman Kodak Co. of a photographic mate- 
rial for sensitizing metal plates to be used as templates has resulted in 
great savings in time and in the simplification of many operations. 
In the Lockheed and Vega aircraft plants, duplicate templates, or 
work patterns, are produced by photographing the original drawing 
and projecting the negative on sensitized metal, which is then cut to 
size. Photo templates can be made as large as 4 feet by 12 feet, 
with tolerances of one-thousandth of an inch per foot. By reversing 
negatives, right- and left-hand parts may be reproduced from one 
drawing. ‘The time involved in making work patterns by this 
process is about a tenth or less the time required to produce hand- 
scribed templates.’”’ The process is important also because it reduces 
the demand for skilled draftsmen, of whom there is an actual short- 
age. 

A photo-tracing process developed by Lockheed is proving almost 
as helpful as the photo-template process in increasing the tempo of 
production. This process consists, in effect, of photographing an 
assembly or the mock-up of an assembly and then adding the dimen- 
sions and other necessary items of information to the photo tracing. 
The whole may then be reproduced to any size desired by usual 
projection processes. This process has been found exceedingly helpful 
in making drawings of electrical and radio assemblies that are extremely 
difficult for a draftsman to illustrate. It has the additional advantage 
that the prints, which are called photodrawings, are generally easier 
for the novice to follow and understand than the conventional type 
of blueprint.** 

A technique of contact reproduction has been developed by the 
Republic Aviation Corporation on the ground that use of a camera and 
lens by men unskilled in the reproductive arts is not desirable. This 
process also allows right- and left-hand reproductions from a single 
drawing and reduces time and skill requirements.** 


METAL SPRAYING 


Thus far, consideration has been given mainly to processes that 
have recently been introduced. Many other proved production 
methods are available which are not yet generally utilized in industry. 


* Steel, October 13, 1941 (pp. 128, 153): Advanced Techniques of Adapting Metal Powder to Industrial 
Use 
Aero Digest, September 1941 (pp. 178, 181, 182): Using Camera as Aircraft Production Tool, by Joseph 
H. Washburn. See also Scientific American, August 1941 (p. 92): Transfer Film. 


* Aviation, September 1941 (pp. 77, 172): New Reproduction Process at Republic, by Bruno M. Smiling 
‘nd Ben Rudnick. 
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Metal spraying is one such process. “While for many years prac. 
tically every large repair shop in the country has been using moeta| 
spraying successfully to resurface and restore to original dimensions 
cylindrical bearing surfaces of every description,’ there is ‘“almos; 
complete absence of any utilization of the process on original equip. 
ment.”’ ® 

PREFABRICATION 


Still other well-known labor-saving methods are only now gaining 
currency under the impetus of the defense program. Prefabrication 
of structural parts, for example, is not new, but it is being more widely 
used than ever before to meet the need for new plant facilities an 
new housing for defense workers 

Prefabricated timber trusses were used for enlargement of the Beec!, 
Aircraft plant at Wichita. The larger trusses of 100- and 140-foot 
lengths were prefabricated at Portland, Oreg., while the smaller trusses 
were fabricated on the job. The frame structure was completed in 6() 
working days after receipt of the contract; in 90 days, 8 acres of plant 
extension were roofed over.*® Likewise, when the Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipyard was prepared for operation after 16 years of inactivity, heavy 
prefabricated lumber units were used. Construction of the necessary 
buildings in 10 weeks, as well as great speed of assembly for the scaffold- 
ing layout of the shipways, was thus made possible. Incidentally, 
the design of the scaffolding provides for possible future dismantling.” 

The new Dallas plant of North American Aviation, Inc., which has 
one million square feet of factory space, was completed in 130 working 
days through use of prefabricated insulated structural units for walls 
and roof. The roof was laid at the rate of 1 acre a day; the walls wer 
enclosed at the rate of one-third acre per day.* 

A new method for joining structural-steel sections of cantonmen' 
and other buildings has been patented. The “structural sections ar 
connected by a specially developed interlocking system (a key and 
lock connection die-cut into the sections) which forms an extreme!) 
rigid, durable and easily assembled structure without use of bolts, 
rivets, welds, or other conventional connections.”” Speed of erection 
is an important advantage. “It is estimated that the steel frame for 3 
building 23 x 30 feet in plan, single story, with gable roof, can be erected 
by 10 or 12 good workmen in from 45 to 60 minutes. * * * AI 
entire building of this design can be erected complete in a few hours 
Similarly it can be taken down in a short period and re-erected 1 
another location, or the units can be changed around to form 3 
different arrangement of rooms.’’® 





% Steel, April 14, 1941 (p. 52): Metal Spraying in Repetitive Production Work, by W. C. Reid 

%* Construction Methods, June 1941 (pp. 64, 102): Long-Span Timber Trusses. 

® Construction Methods, June 1941 (pp. 54, 55, 106, 107): Prefabricated Lumber Speeds Shipyar 
ing. 

% Construction Methods, June 1941 (pp. 65, 117): 20-Acre Aircraft Plant. 

* Steel, May 26, 1941 (p. 68): New Joining Method for Structural Sections. 
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Productivity and Technology in Defense Industries 
Substitution of Materials 


ven as the pressure for speed and the potential shortage of skilled 
workers have stimulated the development or adaptation of suitable 
production techniques, so the shortage of many metals has stimulated 
the development and use of new materials. 

Newly developed plastics and wood-plastic alloys may release con- 
siderable tonnages of aluminum and certain other critical metals. 
Most plastics have the advantage of light weight and high resistance to 
chemical attack, including corrosion. Frequently a plastic part 
requires no applied finish. Plastics can be worked in some cases with 
even greater economy than metal parts. In the case of light aircraft, 
it is claimed that comparatively unskilled labor can be used extensively 
on the wood-plastic type of structure.“ 

The possibilities of materials substitution are great in both defense 
industries and durable consumer-goods industries. An analysis of 
automobile requirements, for example, “showed 245 different parts 
now made of metal which apparently could be made equally well from 
molded plastics. Six hundred bomber parts were studied for possible 
replacement of metal by substitutes and 34 were found practicable for 
substitution, with an additional 82 recommended for further con- 
sideration.”’ *! 

At the present time, “‘automotive ignition systems, including those 
used on cars, trucks, aircraft, and all automotive equipment (except 
Diesel types), require plastic parts. A great variety of plastic parts 
are needed for communication systems and other electrical applica- 
tions important to the Army and Navy.” 

In certain automotive parts, such as pistons, ferrous metals are 
being substituted for aluminum; in other parts, such as axles and 
gears, alternative materials are being used for alloy steels.“ Porce- 
lain enamel on iron or steel may be widely substituted for aluminum 
and for stainless steel in the home appliance field, especially in 
refrigerator parts.“ 

Plastics are displacing other materials in a number of aircraft parts. 
Transparent plastics, for example, are being used extensively in lieu 
of laminated glass in cockpits, and acrylates are replacing celluloid.“ 
Plastice-bonded plywood is regarded as destined to play a major role in 
future aircraft design. Wood-plastic alloys, which are of especial 
importance in light planes, are expected to become important in heavier 
plane construction.“ Combination wood-plastic propeller blades 





* Aero Digest, September 1941 (p. 194): Plexweve CT-6A Trainer, by C. L. Bates. 

“ Nation’s Business, September 1941 (p. 50): The Substitute is “Batter Up,” by H. E. Howe. 

“ American Machinist, June 11, 1941 (pp. 527, 528): Can Plastics Replace Metals? by Herbert Chase. 

“ Automotive Industries, August 1941 (p. 35). 

“ Steel, April 14, 1941 (p. 40): How Porcelain Enameled Steel May Release Critica] Defense Materials. 
“ Aviation, August 1941 (p. 200): Twenty-five Years of Progress in Materials, by J. B. Johnson. 
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are now being made, and reinforced plastics are being used for fuselage. 
wings, and tail units.“ 

Opaque and transparent plastics are being used in place of meta) 
and glass in the manufacture of gas masks. The use of plastics jy 
shell noses, fuses, etc., is also expected. It is noteworthy that 
plastic to be substituted for aluminum in shell manufacture is derived 
from the waste of sulphite paper mills.“ 

In addition to the substitute materials now in use, experimentation 
on many others is in process. Development of a new nonmetallic 
material, “one-third lighter than aluminum and designed to replace 
that material in many important defense uses,” has been announced 
by the U.S. Rubber Co. This material, known as Formula C-102. 
is made from fibrous and rubber-like ingredients of a nonstrategic 
nature. Under gunfire it resists ripping or shattering and it will not 
crystallize from vibration as do metallic substances. It is also fre 
from corrosion and pinhole formation. The Goodyear Rubber (Co. 
has developed a plastic by blending crude rubber with a rubber resin 
Both materials may be used to replace aluminum panels now used in 
bus and truck body construction and in the production of such defense 
items as fuel tanks.“* A flexible, semitransparent tubing of thermo- 
plastic Saran has been developed by the Dow Chemical Co. as an 
alternative for copper and other metal tubing. The product is charac- 
terized by unusual toughness and resistance to moisture, brines, sol- 
vents, acids, and alkalis. It may be used for short periods at tempera- 
tures of 250° to 275° F., although its strength and resistance are some- 
what reduced at high temperatures.” 


Outlook for Technology and Production 


As the pressure for output of war implements increases, line-produc- 
tion techniques will find broader application, special-purpose machine 
tools will be designed for more operations, new processes will be devel- 
oped, and fuller advantage taken of those not yet in general use. The 
chief importance of these developments does not reside at present 1 
the reduction of total labor requirements they make possible, though: 
this aspect may assume greater significance as defense production 
involves a still greater part of our national effort. The most immedi- 
ate significance of these technological improvements is that they assis‘ 





42 American Machinist, June 11, 1941 (pp. 527,528): Can Plastics Replace Metals? by Herbert Cha 


# Aero Digest, September 1941 (p. 194): Plexweve CT-6A Trainer, by C. L. Bates, and Plastics in Air- 


craft, by J. E. Simonds. See also Aviation, May 1941: Molding Plastics, by Robert Dorat; Aero Digest 
January 1941: Laminated Plastics for Aircraft Parts, by S. W. Place; and recent issues of Modern Plas! 

4? Journal of Commerce (New York), June 15, 1941. 

48 Rubber Age, October 1941 (p. 41): Goodyear and U. 8. Rubber Announce Defense Material: 
Wall Street Journal, September 3, 1941: U. S. Rubber Develops New Product. 

4* Journal of Commerce (New York), October 27, 1941: Flexible Tubing Developed by Dow. 
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in balancing an expanding defense production program against a 
limited supply of trained workers. Many of these changes permit the 
employment, after brief training periods, of inexperienced workers in 
jobs formerly requiring highly skilled workers. In other cases, such 
changes permit the same number of skilled craftsmen to produce far 
greater quantities of defense materials than before. 

The situation with respect to materials is similar; the development 
of acceptable substitutes permits us to balance increasing needs against 
limited supplies. The development of such substitutes will assume 
even greater importance as expansion of the defense program forces 
more and more items onto the critical list. For example, the supply 
of spruce and other species used for plywood now appears to be 
sufficient, but any extensive development of the plastic-bonded 
airplane may require a large proportion of the phenolic and other 
resins, and thus affect the availability of molded plastics for other 
purposes. Furthermore, the materials used in making certain 
plastics are necessary in the manufacture of metal finishes which are 
essential for many defense goods. Although there is no present 
shortage of the raw materials for plastics, except formaldehyde, there 
are obstacles in the way of an immediate expansion of capacity. 
Some of the necessary chemical equipment requires the use of pure 
nickel or high-nickel alloys, and there is already a shortage of this 
metal. Moreover, the production of molds for plastics requires the 
services of skilled die makers, and these are already scarce.” 

The new production techniques developed under the stimulus of the 
defense program will leave a permanent imprint on our manufacturing 
economy. The aircraf. industry, for example, having invested in 
and learned the practicability of large-scale production methods, will 
undoubtedly seek, in the post-war period, to create widespread 
demand for air transportation. As a “hedge against the peace,”’ 
Vultee has “recently appropriated $250,000 for the development 
of a four-or-five place private plane to be produced when the war 
ends,’’ © 

By the end of the defense program, processes such as spot-welding 
will have become customary in both manufacturing and construction, 
permanently displacing older, more time-consuming techniques. 
Some of the special-purpose machine tools developed to meet the needs 
of large-scale defense production will be equally advantageous in 
civilian production. Others may be converted to nondefense uses. 
Companies which have made heavy capital investments in equip- 
ment for defense goods will have an especially strong motive to 
develop nondefense uses. Even now, many companies working to 
capacity on defense orders are engaged in active research looking to 


“ American Machinist, June 11, 1941 (p. 527, 528-530): Can Plastics Replace Metals? by Herbert Chase. 
* Fortune, September 1941 (p. 104): Vultee: Up from Nowhere. 
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post-emergency activity. At the Micromatic Hone Corporation of 
Detroit, for example, development work is under way on a proce 
designed to eliminate the breaking-in period for automobile engines: 

The development during the defense period of superior many. 
facturmg methods applicable to peacetime production embodies 
the promise that we may attain in the post-defense period a scale of 
living higher than ever before. But there is a threat with the 
promise—the same threat that is ever implied in technologica| 
advance. If we fail to achieve higher production levels, fewer man- 
hours of labor than before will be required in industry, and widespread 
unemployment or share-the-work efforts on an unprecedented scale 
will result. Thus, the various technological changes which today are 
contributing so effectively to our effort to preserve our way of life 
may tomorrow present us with a stern challenge. 





1s Free Press (Detroit), August 13, 1941: Micromatic Hone Speeds Gun Output, 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE MIGRATION 


THE first interim report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives Investigating National Defense Migration ' contains 
certain recommendations regarding migration as it affects the indus- 
trial-labor and the farm-labor markets, community-facility shortages 
in defense areas, contract distribution and extent of subcontracting, 
and post-defense problems. The report states that at a time like 
the present the hope of the Nation is centered in the mobility of its 
working population, which hope is in process of being realized. The 
investigations of the committee into the interstate migration of 
destitute citizens have brought out, however, the serious problems 
arising from mass migration. Viewing this migration in retrospect, 
the committee believes that many of the costliest penalties of a 
major migration such as the present one may be prevented if they 
can be foreseen in time, and the migration of millions of American 
families in search of employment during the decade 1930-40 offers 
certain lessons and points to certain preventives which will be ap- 
plicable both to an emergency of wartime employment and to an 
emergency of peacetime unemployment. 

Although there is no general labor shortage, the geographic and 
industrial distribution of contracts has made the distribution of job 
opportunities uneven, and workers have migrated to those industrial 
centers having the greatest volume of defense contracts. Much of the 
migration in search of defense jobs has been undirected, and testimony 
before the committee indicated that the total migration in response to 
defense jobs may be twice the actual number needed. 

In order to meet this phase of the defense migration problem, a 
majority of the committee recommended the establishment of an 
employment service financed wholly by Federal funds and operated 
wholly by Federal personnel, as it was considered that the national 
scope of the defense labor market emphasizes the desirability of a serv- 
ice national in policy and control. As the committee found that there 
was discrimination in defense employment and training against many 
second- and third-generation Americans, against those of foreign birth, 

United States Congress. House of Representatives. Select Committee Investigating National Defense 
Migration (77th Cong. Ist sess.). First Interim Report. Washington, 1941. 
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and against Negroes, it recommended strict observance of the Pos). 
dent’s Executive Order 8802. That order directs among other th ngs 
that special measures should be taken by all departments and agencjex 
of the Government concerned with vocational and training programs 
for defense production to assure the administration of such programs 
without discrimination because of race, creed, color, or national origi; 
and that all defense contracts negotiated by contracting agencies of 
the Government should contain a provision obligating the contracto; 
not to discriminate against any worker because of these reasons. 


Migration and the Farm Labor Market 





Although the expansion of industry under the national defens, 
program has undoubtedly accelerated the migration of rural workers 
to the cities, there are few reliable statistical data on farm-labo) 
shortages. Expert witnesses were unanimous in stating that ther 
was no general farm-labor shortage, but it was the opinion of many 
that specific local farm-labor shortages existed in several defense areas 
In spite of the withdrawals from the rural labor supply which hay 
taken place, there is no evidence that these withdrawals have sub- 
stantially reduced unemployment in agriculture. The committee 
, found that such migration as there is of labor away from farms will b: 
compensated in part, at least, by mechanization. 

| Since the committee considered that agriculture is no less vital to 
defense than industrial production, it recommended that the Farm 
Placement Service should be improved in line with the change recom- 
mended for the United States Employment Service, and that in con- 
nection with its normal placement operations, adequate and continuous 
data on farm-labor supply and demand should be collected. Th: 
committee also recommended the granting of the necessary funds to 
the Agricultural Marketing Service in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to improve its statistical reporting on farm wages 
and earnings and farm employment. In view of the careless and 
irresponsible advertising of alleged shortages by farm-labor com- 
mittees, which has resulted in the past in oversupplies of agricultura! 
labor leading to the stranding in many communities of large groups 
of destitute migratory laborers, it was recommended that all official 
reports of the farm-labor subcommittees of State land-use planning 
committees should be subject to review by the Department of Agr- 
culture before release to the public. 
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Migration and Community Facility Shortages in Defense Centers 


Acute shortages of housing, health, education, and recreation 
facilities have been created by the migration of hundreds of thousands 
of defense workers into defense centers. In many of the communities 


Wartime Policies 


affected there is not sufficient financial strength to meet and solve the 
community problems accompanying defense expansion. 

To meet the situation created by the defense emergency in these 
communities, the committee believes that the immediate appropria- 
tion of additional Federal funds and the immediate construction of 
additional housing for defense workers are required. This recommenda- 
tion was based on the findings that local communities are unable to 
cope with the situation, which is national in scope, and that private 
builders cannot build houses for the lower-income groups or even 
for the income group represented by as many as 80 percent of the 
defense workers. Because of the high rents demanded in many areas, 
the immediate enactment of legislation to curb rent rises was recom- 
mended. Immediate additional appropriations for defense community 
facilities such as school, health, and recreational facilities were also 
recommended. 


Contract Distribution and Extent of Subcontracting 


The location of contracts and the location of new plant facilities 
determine the direction of defense migration. In April 1941, the com- 
mittee had found that contracts were greatly concentrated. Twenty 
major industrial centers, with 22 percent of the population of the 
country on December 31, 1940, had received 72.8 percent of all 
defense contracts. These data covered the period from June 1 to 
December 31, 1940. Similar contract data for the period June 13 to 
December 15, 1940, showed that 12 States containing 48.3 percent 
of the total population had received 85.1 percent of the total contracts. 
Some decentralization has taken place since that time, but the report 
states that it is evident that concentration remains the primary 
feature of contract distribution. 

Subcontractine to small business would to some extent spread the 
defense production effort into the smaller towns and cities, and would 
tend to decentralize the present concentrated demand for labor, and 
in turn reduce the migration of labor for defense work. However, sub- 
contracting has not always brought the small business man into the 
defense effort, as large prime contractors are in many cases subcon- 
tractors for other prime contractors. The extent of such subcontract- 
ing is not known, but it is not believed that small business is being 
drawn, in any significant way, into defense production. 

In order to check the trend toward centralization, the majority of 
the committee recommended that greatly increased numbers of new 
plant facilities, both public and private, should be placed throughout 
the country, and Congress was urged to take whatever steps are 
necessary to bring this about. It was also recommended that sub-— 
contracting should be, to the maximum degree possible, an essential 
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part of all contract considerations. It was the opinion of the com. 
mittee that enforcement of compulsory subcontracting to small fir; 
should be applied—with the exception of those contracts in w)jic}, 
the nature of the work does not permit of the practice. 


Post-Defense Problems 


To meet the problems of the transition period which will follow the 
close of the war, in which thousands of migrant workers will face 
unemployment through the closing down of the defense industries. 
the committee recommended that the Congress legislate a fourth 
category under the Social Security Act for general assistance on 
grant-in-aid basis. These grants-in-aid for general assistance would 
be conditional on the abolition of State residence requirements for 
assistance. Four members of the committee favored the principle 
of variable grants, while the fifth member favored a matching basis 
for grants-in-aid. It was considered desirable that there should be 
local certification of need and local participation in the cost of tl. 
program, 

The unanimous recommendation of the committee for the addition 
of this category to the act was based on the probability that hundreds 
of thousands of workers who have migrated to defense areas may 
find themselves unemployed and without settlement rights in the 
period following defense, so that they will not be entitled to public 
assistance. ‘To return these workers to their respective States would 
be both costly and unfair and would impose a burden on their origina! 
areas of settlement which had not profited by the defense employment. 
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CANADIAN WARTIME SALARIES ORDER 


IT WILL be recalled that Privy Council Order 8253, dated October 24, 
1941,' stabilizing wages, provided that employers covered by that 
measure should pay a cost-of-living bonus to their employees “othe 
than those above the rank of foreman or comparable ranks.”’ 

Privy Council Order 9298, of November 27, 1941,? makes similar 
provisions for stabilization of the salaries of officials above the rank 
of foreman, stipulating that with certain exceptions no employer shal! 
raise the salary rate paid to such officials above the most recent rate 
of salary fixed and payable prior to November 7, 1941, and that ‘no 
employer shall pay bonuses, gratuities or shares of profits to a salarie( 
official during any year following November 6, 1941, in a total amount 
in excess of the total amount of such bonuses, gratuities or shares of 
profits paid to the said salaried official during the 12 months ending 
























1 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1941 (p. 1392). 
? The Canada Gazette (Ottawa), Extra No. 96, December 1, 1941. 
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\ovember 6, 1941, except where the salaried official has a contractual 
right which existed at November 6, 1941, to receive such a bonus, 
cratuity or share of profits defined as a fixed percentage of or in fixed 
ratio to his salary, the profits of the business, or the amount of sales, 
output or turn-over of the business, in which case the employer may 
continue to pay the said bonus, gratuity or share of profits at the same 
fixed percentage or ratio as that contracted for previous to November 
7, 1941.” 

It is permitted, however, to increase the rate of salary— 
if the employer establishes to the satisfaction of the Minister of National 
Revenue that the increase is commensurate with and is occasioned by a bona fide 
and reasonable promotion of a specific salaried official who has been given added 
responsibilities and increased duties, providing that the total salary including the 
increase is comparable with the level of salaries for comparable positions in similar 
businesses and provided that if the total salary, including the increase, is— 

(a) less than $7,500 per year, such increase is reported to and approved by the 
Minister of National Revenue on or before the assessment of the income tax 
return of the employer for the year in which the increase was made, or 


(b) $7,500 or over, such increase has been reported to and approved by the 
Minister of National Revenue before the payment of the increase. 


It is further provided that an employer may, without the definite 
approval of the Minister of National Revenue, pay to officials who 
are in receipt of salaries under $3,000 per annum a cost-of-living bonus 
not to exceed an amount of bonus based, in the manner set forth in 
this order, on the cost-of-living index for the Dominion as a whole as 
computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The rise and fall of the cost-of-living index is to be measured in 
points to the nearest >» of 1 point after the index has been adjusted 
to the base of 100 for August 1939. 


For each rise of one point in the index, the amount of the bonus or the increase 
in the amount of the bonus, as the case may be, and for each fall of one point in 
the index, the decrease in the amount of the bonus shall be: 

(t) 25 cents per week for all adult male salaried officials and for all other 
salaried officials employed at salary rates of $25 or more per week, and 

(it) 1 percent of their salary rate for male salaried officials under 21 years of 
age, and female salaried officials, employed at salaries of less than $25 per week. 


The amount of the bonus is subject to redetermination every 
3 months in accordance with change in the cost of living on the basis 
specified in the order. 

Any employer or his officer or agent who violates this order or who 
contravenes or fails to observe any of its provisions is liable “on 
summary conviction to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$5,000, for each such violation, contravention, or failure.’ 
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EXTENSION OF CANADA’S FAIR-WAGES POLIC) 


AMENDMENT, effective October 15, 1941, of Canada’s fair-wace. 
policy makes the minimum-wage rates of the Dominion Governmen; 
applicable to all persons employed by Government contractors insi ead 
of, as previously, to such of the contractors’ employees as are actually 
engaged on work for the Government. } 

This fortifying and expansion of the Dominion wage policy ar 
provided in order in council P. C. 7679, which abrogates order jy 
council P. C. 3884 of a few months ago.! 

The new measure “provides that every employee of a Government 
contractor or subcontractcr must receive the minimum wage rates 
established, as follows: 35 cents per hour for male workers aged | 
years or over; 25 cents per hour for female workers aged 18 years o; 
over; and 20 cents per hour for male or female workers under 18 years 
of age.”’ 

, Special rates of 20 to 35 cents an hour, after 12 weeks’ employment 
are to be paid to male beginners; and of 20 to 25 cents an hour, after 
4 weeks’ employment, to female beginners. 

No permits are necessary to hire beginners at these rates unless tli 
quota of beginners is more than 20 percent of the total number of 
employees in any establishment. Under such circumstances special 
permits of employment must be secured from the Minister of Labor. 

The specified minimum rates are not applicable to workers taking 
training courses under an approved apprenticeship scheme nor to 
handicapped workers hired by permit at substandard pay rates. 

The order was passed after consultation with Provincial ministers 
of labor, and complaints as to violations are to be dealt with by th 
labor departments of the respective Provinces. 

Contractors who fail to pay the prescribed minimum-wage rates ar 


liable to heavy penalties. 
roooere 


PRICE REGULATIONS IN CANADA 


ON NOVEMBER 24, 1941, price regulations were promulgated }) 
the Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade Board for carrying ou! 
order in council P. C. 8527, effective December 1, 1941. This meas- 
ure puts a ceiling to prices for new purchases of goods identical with 
those sold during the basic period—September 15 to October 11, 1941 

and for goods of a kind and quality not sold during such period? Th 
four general principles underlying these regulations are as follows 


1. New purchases of goods identical with those sold during the basic perio 
must be sold to the consumer at not more than the highest price charged for suc! 





Data are from Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), October 1941, p. 1180. For preceding order in 
see Monthly Labor Review, August 1941. 
? See Monthly Labor Review, December 1941 (p. 1392). 
3 The Gazette (Montreal), November 25, 1941. 
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; during the basic period, just as goods already on the shelves or on order 
+ be sold at not more than basic-period prices. 

9. Goods of a kind or quality not sold during the basic period but substantially 
similar to goods of a kind and quality sold during the basic period, must be sold 
at pot more than the ceiling price for the latter goods. In case of doubt, the onus 
of proof is on the seller of the goods. 

3. All retailers are expected to continue to sell merchandise in the same price 
ranges as has been their practice in the past. In buying new or seasonable goods, 
not substantially similar to goods sold during the basic period, retailers must have 
these established price ranges in mind. 

No merchandise can be priced for sale at a price higher than would have been 
appropriate if such goods had been sold in the basic period, having regard to the 
retail price structure at that time and prices then actually charged for goods of the 
nearest similar classification and intrinsic value sold at that time. 

4. Where the manufacturer’s or wholesaler’s asking price is too high to enable 
the retailer, who is bound by the above rules, to have his usual gross mark-up, 
the retailer, wholesaler, and manufacturer should arrange between themselves 
each to absorb a fair share of this higher cost, so that the price to the consumer 
will not be increased. 


It is commented, regarding these four rules, that the Board ‘“‘has 
established broad general terms, rather than rigid detail, leaving 
specific cases to be worked out in discussions between retailers and 
the administrators concerned.”’ 

Of the third rule quoted above, the Board said: 


In case of doubt, the Board’s administrators will, if necessary, determine the 
appropriate maximum price of any new kinds of merchandise. Whether such 
action is taken in the near future will depend on the views of each administrator 
and the extent to which sellers, in their pricing policies, follow the fundamental 
principles that consumer prices must not be raised and that prices prior to sale to 
the consumer should be adjusted as fairly as possible for all concerned. 


dl 


BRITISH ESSENTIAL-WORK ORDER FOR RAILWAYS. 
1941 ! 


FOLLOWING similar action for other important war industries, an 
essential-work order was promulgated for railway enterprises in Great 
Britain, effective on October 9, 1941. In applying the terms of the 
Essential Work (General Provisions) Order of 1941 to railroads, the 
principal order was amended slightly with respect to certain discipli- 
hary provisions, as the terms of existing collective agreements made 
them unnecessary. 

Once railroads or occupational groups in the industry are scheduled 
under the new order, the affected employees will be required to per- 
form labor they can reasonably be expected to do, they will have regu- 
lar employment at guaranteed wages, and they may not terminate 
their employment unless fixed obligations are complied with.’ 


' Report from Don C. Bliss, acting commercial attaché, London. 
See Monthly Labor Review for May 1941 (p. 1085) and November 1941 (p. 1160). 
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WITHDRAWAL OF YOUNG WOMEN FROM RET \IL 
TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN! 


TO INCREASE the supply of women for recruitment for vital war 

work, all women aged 20 to 25 inclusive in Great Britain are to bp 

withdrawn from businesses wholly or mainly engaged in retail trade. 

except those in the food trades. Both employer and worker organiza- 

tions agreed to cooperate in the withdrawal. A central advisory panel 
has been formed by employers and employees to assist in making the 
change, and the machinery established under the registration for 
employment order * is to be utilized. Employers are to be consulted 
regarding each woman worker in the specified age groups. ‘Fhe women 
in the age groups affected who are running their own businesses are 
to have an opportunity to present their cases so that consideration 
may be given to personal hardship. They will appear before 
women’s panel of the local employment committee. 

Employment exchanges of the Ministry of Labor and National 
Service are to have discretion in regulating the timetable under whict 
women are released, where employers have an appreciable number of 
women of the ages affected and undue inconvenience might otherwise 
result. Regional panels and subcommittees of local employment 
committees will act as consultative bodies in each region. Member- 
ship is to be composed of equal numbers of representatives of employ- 
ers and employees, with an imdependent chairman. The regional 
panels are to advise the central panels and the regional controller on 
the labor-supply position in the region. Local subcommittees are to 
advise on local labor-supply problems in retail trade and consider 

_ representations made by employers in retail trade to local offices 
\ regarding key workers. 
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CHANGE IN ATTENDANCE BONUS OF BRITISH 
COAL-MINE LABOR * 


DISTRICT coal-production committees in Great Britain are now 
responsible for dealing with persons in mines whose conduct may inter- 
fere with obtaining the maximum possible production of coal. ‘This 
responsibility was placed on the committees under the terms of an 
order of September 4, 1941, relaxing the conditions for payment of 
' the attendance bonus of 1s. per shift for adults and 6d. a shift for 
, Other mine workers. This increase in pay was provided after adoption 
: of the essential-work order for the industry. Under the original 
agreement of June 1, receipt of the extra payment in any week was 
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; ! Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), October 1941 (p. 196). 
1 ? See Monthly Labor Review for May 1941 (pp. 1083, 1084). 

* Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), October 1941 (pp. 196, 197). 
{ ‘ See Monthly Labor Review for August 1941 (pp. 369, 370). 
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contingent on the worker’s being capable of and available for work 
throughout his normal working hours, except in cases of incapacity 
such as sickness, 

The urgency of the present situation makes it necessary to secure 
the fullest possibie output of coal. By dealing with individual cases 
of absenteeism as they may arise, it is anticipated that losses in work- 
ing time will be minimized. 

oooreee 


WELFARE WORK OUTSIDE BRITISH FACTORIES! 


\ REPORT (Cmd. 6310) dealing with welfare work outside factories 
was recently issued by the British Minister of Labor and National 
Service. It covers the measures taken since June 1940 to develop 
welfare arrangements, such as the reception of transferred war 
workers, housing, food supplies, transportation to and from work, 
health, and recreation. 


Housing and Transport 


When a worker is transferred to war work away from home the 
employment exchange in the new location is responsible for his 
reception. Welfare officers carry out the general organization of the 
work, with the help of employers, voluntary organizations, and rail- 
way Officials. For the first night or two, workers may remain in 
reception hostels, if available. For permanent accommodations they 
are referred to suitable lodgings or billets. 

If lodgings must be found, the war workers are supplied with lists 
furnished by the local authorities to the local offices of the Ministry 
of Labor. If it is necessary, the workers are housed in billets that 
are acquired compulsorily under arrangements instituted by the 
Government’s health department. Hostels are being erected near a 
number of factories. These and the reception hostels already men- 


| tioned are being managed by the National Service Hostels Corpora- 


tion, a nonprofit body created in 1941. 

Under normal conditions the transferred worker has breakfast and 
an evening meal in his lodgings and a midday or midnight meal in the 
factory canteen. Efforts are being made to insure provision of meals 
at workplaces by British restaurant services (i. e., the local authority’s 


' scheme for restaurants), if there are no factory canteens available and 
' such services are needed. Under local schemes, shopping facilities 
| are provided to enable married woman war workers, whose oppor- 


tunities for shopping are limited, to buy a fair proportion of available 


' unrationed foods. 


' Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), October 1941 (p. 195). 
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Solutions of the complex problem of transporting workers to an 
from their work are considered by committees representing the varioys 
interested parties. Staggering the hours of different factories oy of 
different sections in individual factories is used increasingly. Grovwt), 
in the use of 3-shift operation has facilitated the planning of transpor 
arrangements. When the report under review was issued, urgen} 
attention was being given to transport problems in the winter of 
1941-42. 

Recreation and Health 


With the existing restrictions on holidays and longer working hours 
it is important that facilities for workers to make the best use o| 
leisure time be provided. Special attention is being given to th 
problems of transferred workers on Sundays. The “fitness for sery- 
ice’? scheme giving youths and men the opportunity for physical 
training and games is one measure. Under a Government grant of 
funds the scheme is being continued for men and extended to cove: 


women. 
Entertainments in factories arranged by the Entertainments Na- 
tional Service Association (created in July 1940) have been successful 
Management has expressed its opinion that the effect on productio: 
has been favorable. 
Special arrangements exist for the care of transferred workers whe 


ll. The district nursing service is used, and where needed nursing 
cannot be supplied at the workers’ lodgings or billets, arrangements 
are made for hospitalization under the Ministry of Health Emergency 
Scheme. 
- Tn some 90 districts the local authorities have been asked to arrang 
‘for opening day nurseries for children of women recruited for work 0! 
‘national importance. Owing to the impossibility of enlarging th 
‘day nurseries to accommodate all the children of such workers, » 
ischeme for State registration of child minders has been introduce: 
‘experimentally in some areas. 








Older Workers 


IMPROVED EMPLOYMENT SITUATION OF OLDER 
WORKERS? 


AS A RESULT of the depression of the thirties, the position of the 
older worker who lost his job often became acute. The sharp increase 
in the demand for labor under the national defense program has not 
solved all the problems of the older worker, but it has resulted in a 
very marked improvement in his general employment status. 

The recent surveys by the Work Projects Administration show a 
very encouraging increase in the number of employed workers 55 
years of age and over, and the placement statistics of the Federal 
Social Security Board also disclose the expanding job opportunities 
for men and women in the upper age brackets. The latter agency 
also reports a retardation in applications for old-age insurance bene- 
fits and the suspension of such benefits for a considerable number 
of persons temporarily returning to the ranks of labor. The age bars 
for applicants for United States civil-service examinations have been 
lifted, and legislation has been enacted permitting the War and Navy 
Departments to call back civil-service employees after they have been 
retired for age. 

Other significant examples of improvement in the employment 
opportunities of older workers are also noted in this article. 


WPA Estimates on Employment of Older Workers 


In July 1941, the number of persons 55 years of age and over who 
were employed was 7,900,000—an increase of 800,000 as compared 
with the number employed in May 1940, according to recent surveys 
of the Work Projects Administration. 

Table 1 gives the employment and unemployment estimates of the 
Division of Research of the Work Projects Administration for older 
workers for May 1940 and for May, June, and July 1941. 





' Prepared by Mary T. Waggaman, of the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division. 
* United States. Work Projects Administration. Unpublished Memorandum on the Older Worker 
ind Increasing Industrial Activity, August 21, 1941. Washington. (Preliminary figures.) 
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Taste 1.—Employment Status of Workers 55 Years of Age and Over, May 194.) ang 
May-July 1941 
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The fact that the increase in employment among older workers was 
much greater than the decrease in unemployment suggests, according 
to the WPA, “‘that many persons 55 years of age and over who were 
nonworkers (e. g., those who were retired or who were pensioned) are 
returning to the labor market and obtaining jobs. The indications 
are that these persons have been called back to work in those indus- 
tries and in those localities because their skills are now in great demand 
In this way, the older worker who has built up a fund of experienc 
in previous years, and who is skilled, is finding that work is again 
available to him. Those who do not possess a skill vital to the defens 
effort, i. e., those whose previous employment has been in the unskilled 
and semiskilled categories, still find that the emphasis continues to 
be on youth.” 







Placement Statistics of Social Security Board 


Placements of older workers in the first half of 1941 were substan- 
tially above those in the first half of 1940. Over 304,000 placements 
or 19.4 percent of all jobs filled by men during the first half of 194! 
involved men 45 years of age or over. This constituted a gain of 
65.1 percent over the placements of older men in the first 6 months of 
1940. 

Recent placement statistics supplied by the Federal Social Securit) 
Board are given in table 2, showing actual numbers by sex, age groups 
and quarters, January 1939 to June 1941, and in table 3, containing 
indexes of placements for the same periods and groups. 

There were approximately 60,000 more placements in the 45—54 ag 
group and 28,354 more placements in the group 55 years of age ani 
over in the April-June quarter of 1941 than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1940. Of the increase of placements, 41,354 in the [first- 
mentioned age group and 21,778 in the latter group were of men 
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lanie 2.—Placements of Men and Women, by Age Group, by Quarter, January 1939 to 
June 1941 





. Under 21-44 45-54 55 years | Age un- 
nd quarter le , meal : - 
Year and q (21 years| years years land over specified 





Both sexes 


January-March. - Pn 2 34. 3 7 441. 126 
April-June ee ae 7, 38, 636, 219 
July-September. awn 74, , 4 636, 866 
October-December --.__- sos Sianeliee , ‘ | 593, 072 
January-March... ‘ ‘ 167, 576 1: 453, 154 
April-June citeeidenben a attngs 7 2 636, 695 
July-September -.- --- ee ee 4 635, 508 
October-December -___. . ...--| 1,149, 226, 7: 730, 303 
a Re ae i 31, | 714, 549 
April-June... .--.----- i ‘ 865, 062 


Men 


January-March-_- 405,142 | 31, | 288, 068 
pT ene es 637, 049 2, 438, 498 
July-September . --| 636, 497 | , 943 | 428, 552 
October-December. -__. ee * 546,977 | 81, 363, 757 
January-March | 354, 881 , 246, 823 
April-June BE ad 593, 577 ‘2, 394, 262 
July-September -s-------| 605, 605 | : 396, 113 
October-December : a 720, 874 | 119, 468, 171 
January-March-______-_-- oer 670, 010 * | 445, 610 
py aS 895, 209 35, 662 | 547, 100 


Women 


January-March neereen 229, 238 

Se | 310, 136 

ES 337, 947 | 
October-December -__- oe 373, 903 

: January-March ___. Ppa hie a 312, 695 

April-June . iat 380, 431 

July-September _.__.._____- ee | 385, 805 

October-December --_- ain ite > ee 

1941: January-March- ‘ So ekkenaa. at See 
April-June. : 





The placement index number of the 45—54 age group (both sexes) 
rose 56.3 points and that of the 55-and-over age group 61.0 points in 
the second quarter of 1941 as compared with the same period in 1940, 
whereas the placement index of the 21-44 age group was only 39.6 
points higher in the April—June quarter of 1941 than in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1940. 
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Tasie 3.—Indexes of Placements of Men and Women, by Age Group, by Quarter, 
January 1939-June 1941 


{Quarterly average for 1939= 100] 
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Expanding Employment for Veterans 


The June 1941 issue of the Employment Security Review reported 
that in April of this year 15,000 jobs were filled by veterans—an 
increase of about 26 percent over March.® 

The veterans enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps on 
June 30, 1941, numbered 24,565, or 314 more than on the same date 
of the preceding fiscal year. The average age of a World War 
veteran is 48. However, the number of veterans in the Corps leaving 
for private jobs averaged 476 per month in the fiscal year 1941—an 
increase of 203 per month over the preceding year. 

The number of veterans leaving the CCC for employment purposes 
varied somewhat from month to month in the fiscal year 1939-40, 
being 278 in the first month and 263 in the last month of that year 
In 1940-41 the number rose steadily, from 201 in the first month to 
781 in the last month. The total for the 12 months was 5,710.‘ 





3 The preliminary figure on placements of veterans for October 1941 was approximately 18,000 
“United States. Civilian Conservation Corps. Office of the Director. Memorandum for th« 
(Washington), release date September 15, 1941. 
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Regional Reports on Labor-Market Developments 


The regional reports on labor-market developments in the spring 
or the first half of the summer of 1941 issued by the United States 
Bureau of Employment Security, tell in a nonstatistical way the 
same story of the improving employment status of older workers. 
The following data are from these reports.® 

New England.—Maximum age limits have been extended, especially 
for skilled employment. In shipbuilding, job specifications as to age 
have been relaxed. Sardine factories in Maine have retained older 
workers who formerly would have been dropped. Retail stores and 
construction employers have eased age specifications. 

New York State-——Upper age limits are reported as no barrier to 
employment. 

Middle Atlantic region.—Age limits for skilled workers are usually 
being waived and physical examination substituted. Age and ex- 
perience requirements are being generally relaxed. 

Great Lakes region.—In May and early in June 1941, age require- 
ments were being adjusted to job demands. A little later, age 
requirements were “no longer a consideration.”’ 

Southeast and Gulf States.—Age limits continue to be most elastic. 
Employers are endeavoring to alleviate skilled-labor shortages in 
shipbuilding, machine-shop, textile, and garment occupations, by 
reducing age and experience requirements. However, in Florida some 
cases are reported of reductions in wages to discourage older men 
from taking jobs. 

Southwest—Employers have been lifting age barriers. Except for 
specifications concerning nationality and citizenship, ability is prac- 
tically the only outstanding requirement for skilled jobs. 

North Central States —If a man is old but still active and has at 
some time worked at a particular trade, most concerns are willing 
to hire him. Age restrictions, especially for skilled jobs, have been 
eliminated. 

Rocky Mountain region.—Employment of older workers is on the 
increase. Railroads in Utah have been hiring men up to 55 years 
without relaxing physical requirements; one Utah road reported that 
about 50 percent of the recently hired men were over 45—the previous 
maximum, 

In Wyoming and Colorado railroads have also taken on older 
workers. In Denver a company preparing to operate an ordnance 
plant has been accepting men up to 55 years of age as supervisors, 





' United States. Social Security Board. Bureau of Employment Security. Labor Market Develop- 
ments (Washington), issues of March, April, May, June, July, and August 1941. 
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and older men ‘‘with good training as machinists or experience j) 
production-line work.”’ 

Pacific coast, Alaska, and Hawaii.—Age requirements have beep 
radically revised. In the San Francisco Bay region an increased 
tendency is being shown to hire any available skilled workers and py 
them in any kind of jobs. In Washington State age limits are almos; 
nonexistent in occupations in which there are laborshortages. Railroad 
companies in Nevada have raised their maximum hiring age to 55 
Age limits have been considerably modified in Hawaii. At Honolily 
retired workers with special skills, registered with the Employment 
Service, have been placed in their previous trades. For example, 
a man of 70 was employed as a machinist and a service éngineer of 
72 as a structural draftsman. Numerous veterans who went into 
different types of business in Honolulu after their discharge from th 
Army or Navy have obtained employment in which their previous 
skills have been utilized. 

General.—In a general report on the labor market in the August 
1941 Employment Security Review, it is stated that among th 
results of the dearth of skilled labor which threatens to hinder pro- 
duction is the gradual relaxation of employer standards as to age 
This fact tends to induce those who have retired to go back to work 
Retired shipbuilders in their sixties and seventies are returning to 
the shipyards and each of them is being utilized in connection with 
the training of new shipbuilding workers. 


Return of Old-Age Insurance Beneficiaries to Ranks of Labor 


Toward the close of 1940 the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance of the Federal Social Security Board was receiving reports 
concerning the return on the pay rolls of many who had declared thei 
intention of becoming applicants for old-age benefits. Hundreds 0! 
retired workers were accepting offers of employers to go back to jobs 
requiring the experience and skill these older people possessed. Som 
of these workers were 70 years of age. Others have been asked to act 
as instructors in vocational training or in industrial establishments 
providing training for youthful workers. 

Before the defense program was launched there had been a rapid 
rise in the number of claims submitted by workers who had reached 
65—the earliest age for retirement benefits under the Social Security 
Act. 

In the judgment of the officials of the Bureau of Old-Age anc 
Survivors’ Insurance and the Federal Social Security Board, the recen' 
falling off in the number of claimants is largely due to the increase 0! 
employment and the desire of older workers to remain in industry 
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According to the Federal Social Security Board, as of November 15, 
1941, the old-age insurance benefits of more than 36,000 persons had 
been suspended because they had returned to remunerative jobs. 


Opportunities in Public Service 
LIFTING THE AGE. BARS FOR CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


The demands for workers in many occupational groups are at 
present so imperative that the age provisions for United States civil- 
service examinations have been very much liberalized. It is now 
possible for especially well qualified older persons who are not on 
Government pay rolls to secure very desirable Federal positions. 

An analysis of the announcements for examinations for positions in 
1940 and 1941 including announcement No. 123, dated August 18, 
discloses large numbers of possible professional and supervisory 
openings for persons in the upper age brackets.® As will be noted in 
table 4, the annual salaries run from $1,200 for a departmental guard 
up to $8,000 for an executive officer. The maximum ages fixed for 
applicants are from 55 to 70, the latter limit being for naval architects 
and marine engineers in the higher salary groups 


TaBLe 4.—Maximum Age for Admission to Civil-Service Examinations for Specified 
Positions, 1940 and 1941 


{Last announcement included dated August 18, 1941) 





1941 1940 


Position 
Salary per | Maximum | Salary per Maximum 
annum ! age ? annum ! age ? 





$3, 200 
5, 600 
EPS 4, 600 
co SS, DE eae , 3, 800 
Senior____ &. A ES eee ee 3, 500 
9 Sea : 2, 900 
Assistant____- roe ae Oe as eis te ; . 2, 600 
Administrative officer........_...._._____. haepeal 3, 800 
y | ES: 6, 500 
Ee oF 4, 600 
Agent, trade and industrial education: 
gional a ; 5 da coi oll 4, 600 
Special ___ AY ae _ 3, 800 
Architect: 
Landscape: 
Principal > i 5, 600 
ins in aidcneeetiances- -- 4, 600 
Naval RS ae ee er eee re 3, 800 
Principal.________ ae , 5, 600 
Senior CES ene St) ee 4, 600 
GI aay RR 3, 200 
oA PERE SI Sg 2, 600 
Auditor, project et e } 3, 200 60 
Chief 5, 600 60 
4, 600 60 
3, 800 60 
3, 500 60 
2, 900 60 
2, 600 60 


Subject to a deduction of 3.5 percent toward a retirement annuity. 
Does not apply od pee granted preference for military or naval service ,except that such applicants 
retirement age. 


* Only positions having an age limit above 52 years are included. 
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1941 1940 
Position | a" 
| Salary per | Maximum | Salary per | Marin 
annum | age annum agi 
Automotive spare parts expert..............-.- 8, = «| Sar . 
Chemist, research (any specialized branch) --- 3, oy heseeaBRe 
0 RRS ap pe 2 ee eee ee ; | > eo | ee 
Ee I a re el 4, 600 55 
pO ES RE SESE RES CS ere 3, 200 iP 2 oe eenserer 
Assistant... sta NO Si 2, 600 Tan leh tateeaill<... 
Construction inspector | coordinator..............-.--- 3, 800 65 $3, 800 
Economist. .....- : Pe AS 2 3, 800 | eee resocce ae ee 
Principal ie ‘ bidet. ‘ bis saul 5, 600 on Se | 
Senior........ : sinenmeed 4, 600 hi aan Se | 
pS OPE ae Ses eer eee 3, 200 «if Pee... "Fe 
a nu mthinl 2, 600 0 PERE RPE ats 
Editor, technical 
i it. TI i la A A ae ASS 3, 200 i: —cealidtaas 
ce Se Pes este ibe 2, 600 ES Se 
Engineer_.....- 2 e 3, 800 60 3, 800 | RE 
Principal _. REEL Ean Ree 5, 600 rere .| 
Senior. 0 at aval Aes .| 4, 600 60 4, 600 | 
AE ih ad ainban 3, 200 60 3, 200 | ; 
a kin caetineang ail 2, 600 60 | 2, 600 | ; 
LEP EP ee ee 3, 800 - | DRRSEr eee ee 
Principal. .........- 5, 600 | nae 
RST a Pr aS a eee 4, 600 PA Sd dncwdsboos 
i i censhtinamiqineal 3, 200 > nS 
EE TRG SS ee eo ee eeey eure ee 2, 600 55 | Lbdddcinnbiesiace Deicins 
i ap a a AT ae IER SRR oy ee, MPa 3, 800 | 5 
Senior__...- Sa Dimsibesdl Ee RES Greer 4, 600 | 6s 
Associate........-. SR eet ee RR ee 3, 200 | ne 
ee ELE ee ee eee eae 2, 600 5 
Bpeenvd—Saape. SEAS OTE PS RPE Tee 5, 600 | fi 
PD etteakcasese 3, 800 70 | 3, 800 | 7 
Principal _- 5, 600 70 | 5, 600 7 
Pi pisicdipsemattiigthbadede -asbécdanetie 4, 600 70 | 4, 600 | 7 
Associate MESES ie PRES 3, 200 60 | 3, 200 | 
0 RS a ae 2, 600 2, 600 | fi 
Mechanical.  Gidiistrial production) : wane|-------2-0-+ 3, 800 fi 
DR. <n sthewinsonwaseadaéasea éusaleoenccoecoees 3, 200 | th 
Assistant. Sy  -s. ae Sey 2, 600 | fy 
ER RE a ee 3, 800 60 3, 800 | fy 
ESCHER TE RE 5, 600 60 5, 600 | 6 
ESE | alti m-ennip ao! ocanbbiueblbn es 4, 600 60 4, 600 | 6 
—_ iuenshnecenenes 3, 200 60 3, 200 | 6 
Assistan AO EE RY ON in SET a Et 2, 600 fy 
nnemeene aid aceaaisahs EG ETS 2S MIS See oo | 55 
ok hee a eae be eae aes Sa SE ee 2, § 
Principal. rv ae SOR 9477 SELON 1 PEO mete. 2, 300 | 
Oe ecanediitdeecedea S ideeeteies PMB ne 2,000 | § 
RETESET REP wisi ‘ aa aa ee 1, 620 | 55 
eens aT EES |= Scie 1, 800 55 1, 800 | 55 
AR eee eee 2, 600 55 2, 600 55 
Principal TEI § owes 2, 300 55 | 2, 300 5S 
| EE TES ET 2, 000 55 | 2, 000 | 55 
RAS °c RNY A ; 1, 620 | 55 1, 620 | 6 
Engineering draftsman (aeronautical) -_...............|...-..------ ; 1, 800 
Neen een eis kwndadagdtckesonbanine 2, 600 
OS TRE CSS eee eee e 2, 300 
Se soul 2a yw Teel a SR SE ee ee 2, 000 
ed Be a ined h Bn nacimeaetiben Se Sh See 1, 620 S 
CS RES SILANE LEE OPEL 8, 000 | | eee F 
Expediter (marine propelling and outfitting equip- | | 
ane! SERS 2. RUM a: oye Ses 3, 200 | 65 |_. 7 
NN are W en Fe eS ee 3, 800 
Guard, departmental. ___-- ; & ee neil 1, 200 | 
Housing-management supervisor. ee ae 3, 800 55 |.. saiedd 
iS 2 ; 6, 500 | are 
Principal. _... 5, 600 | 60 : 
 * = 4, 600 | |) aa 
I niintnabpbiionaeel 3, 200 | Se 
Assistant......._- 2, 600 | 55 ee 
Illustrator (air-brush) .. SPS SS SSeS eee 2, 000 | 
TET TET ey: ES SEE ceieratanipaiien 2, 300 | 
RS as ORES FR A Sa SST 1, 800 
ca Se NARRITT NNNN (SIR ree és — 
ndustrial s SE ee ee eee ee ‘ a 
tpt ERG 8 Sal 5 MetBca at. 5, 600 | | ee 
in... 2-22) tl neiiiptenenapeehoosares 4, 600 |  , Sp aaaee 
aac gieelieipasonniinsiw eden 3, 200 4 eee 
dae ee paeiibiieietencduiensal 2, 600 | 60 |.. 
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1941 
Position | 
Salary per | Maximum 
annum | age 
nspector: 
a a we $3, 800 60 
Cell Biaideces-- sent 3, 800 55 

i oid i niirsiie ch ideal tie - 4, 600 55 

haan t nc ascincadeganse 3, 200 55 

| Sees eae pe eee are ae 2, 600 55 

CR iwrencccesdccceccssencs : A PE ee ad ae 
se nti nabosbnies wake EIN eR eae eee Rk cee td 
Engineering materials__-___. 2, 300 65 

SE cciinucegarcassasees 2, 600 65 

ET sie 2, 000 65 

a 1, 800 65 

Engineering materials (aeronautical) . 2, 300 65 

aE eee eae = 7 2, 600 65 

Associate .....- ; s 2, 000 65 

0 Ee 1, 800 65 

(Ss 1, 620 65 

i es cc onkdcnecoesaseecoséteblsdiuednnweusicobeccoccnn 
Materials 
ER aS ep eh eee 3) LE Sears Tf 
Assistant -_....._-- aa 
Miscellaneous supplies SE eee cera 
hee a Satnelceeil 
Miscellaneous supplies (hosiery and knit under- | 
i oa SS a 
Naval ordnance materials. 2, 300 65 

aaa a 2, 600 65 

Associate.........___- 2 000 65 

Assistant......... 1, 800 65 

I 1, 620 65 

Ordnance material CERISE Sa" e een 
FE ibaa are 
TT : ; 

Plant protection -_._____- 3, 200 | 55 

+e. Se er — 4, 600 | 55 

a a | 3, 800 | 55 

Se rs 2, 900 | 55 | 

Powder and eee. . ee ERED aes 
ha SG | Pa. 
cli denanenes *, (SRR ae 
. SO a ey ane 
. 7a be rs aS 
Procurement._._.__- ; Sai 2, 300 62 
ST a 2, 600 62 
Ship construction - _- 7 AE ae ee ea 2, 300 65 
.. OS. aT 2, 600 65 
> Pee 2, 000 65 

Shipyard: 

ES OE en es 3, 200 65 
SS ee 3, 500 65 
CTE ee eee 2, 900 65 
ES, ae 2, 600 65 
a fi 3, 200 65 
EE 3, 800 | 65 
unin 3, 500 | 65 
Associate __ 2, 900 | 65 
Assistant. 2, 600 65 
Rat chk ot diabbcee 2, 300 | 65 
Hull outfitting. Ee Se 3, 200 | 65 
Pa tBiecsina< ae 3, 200 | 65 
Senior... ....- . i eletnaiale 3, 500 65 
ee SS 2, 900 65 
ie 2, 600 65 
> RAREST 3, 200 65 
ee lilies i acai ‘ 3, 800 65 
SE 3, 500 65 
a  cncuunsvece E 2, 900 65 
Pear reae 2, 600 65 
ciel 2, 300 65 
Signal ome TT TR FE neers a 
Subaltenc supplies. 2, 000 | 55 
Eitrcstonas 2, 600 55 

Seman ag 2, 300 55 

a 1, 800 55 
| RA 1, 620 55 





1940 
Salary per | Maximum 
annum age 
ie 
|-- 
a os 
| $2, 000 | 55 
| 1, 620 55 
2,000 | 62 
2, 600 | 62 
| “2 000 | 55 
3, 200 | 55 
2 600 55 
| 1,800-2, 000 | 5S 
2, 000 } 55 
| 
2, 300 55 
2, 600 55 
2, 000 | 55 
| 
300 | 55 
| 2 600 | 55 
2,000 | 55 
1, 800 | 55 
1, 620 55 
? 4 000 62 
2, 600 62 
“2, 600 55 
3, 200 55 
2, 000 55 
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Tasie 4.—Maximum Age for Admission to Civil-Service Examinations for Specified 
Positions, 1940 and 1941—Continued 





1941 1940 


Position 
Salary per | Maximum Salary per May) 
annum age annum 


Inspector—Continued. 
Textiles 
Junior 
Welding 
Libraries, director 
Assistant 
Medical officer—C hie 
Metallurgist _ _ 
Principal 
Senior 
Associate 
Assistant ‘ 
Motor-transport service manager 
Photographer, head 
Senior 
Assistant 
Under ; 
Physicist (any specialized branch) 
Principal _ - 
Senior 
Associate 
Assistant 
Radio monitoring officer 
Assistant : : 
Radio operator -| 1,620- 
Soil scientist—Head 
Superintendent: 
Building maintenance 
Senior 
Junior 
Clothing factory: 
Class A sea p : Ate ee 3 


Class B Ssietedcn aaa dimers : hed ea ERAS 3, 
Class C . eee o ' a wetinkt ; 2 
Construction__. ' ere es ae 
Principal 
Senior 
Associate 
Surveyor, marine 
Tailor, foreman: 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 
Technician, radiosoride—Senior 
Technologist (any specialized branch) 
Principal 
Senior 
Associate 
Assistant 
Technologist, cotton—Senior 
Training specialist: 
Principal 
Senior 
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The United States Civil Service Commission’s consolidated list 0! 
workers needed for national defense, dated September 17, 14! 
should tend to encourage older workers because of the numerous 
examinations announced for jobs in various parts of the country in 
the skilled trades, which are open to qualified applicants up to 5), 
62, and 65 years of age, the prevailing age limit for these older work- 
ers being 62. The compensation for these positions ranges from (6 
cents to $1.08 cents per hour; from $3.68 to $9.04 per day; and from 
$1,680 to $2,600 per annum. 
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EXTENSION OF AGE LIMITS IN WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS 


Under date of April 25, 1941, a circular letter was sent out by the 
United States Civil Service Commission to its district managers, 
stating that it had approved the request of the War Department to 
extend the maximum age limit of applicants to 65 years ‘“‘in open 
continuous examinations for any positions in schedule E of the Ord- 
nance Regulations in which difficulty is experienced in recruiting 
eligibles within existing age limitations.”’? 

Reemployment of retired employees.—Section 6 of the National De- 
fense Act, approved June 28, 1940 (Public No. 671, 76th Congress) 
provides that— 





Any person heretofore or hereafter retired under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, may be reemployed in the War and Navy 
Departments: Provided, That there shall be deducted and withheld from the 
basic salary, pay, or compensation of such person and credited to his account as 
provided in section 12 (a) of the act of May 29, 1930, as amended, the regular 
deductions prescribed by the said act: * * * Provided further, That payment 
of the annuity of such person shall be suspended during the period of such em- 
ployment.® 


’ For previous article on ‘*Hiring of older workers by War and Navy Departments,”’ see Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1940 (p. 622). 

' United States War Department. Civilian Personnel Division. Memorandum No. 7, Washington, 
July 10, 1940. 
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PROMOTION OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


THE Governor of Massachusetts on October 10, 1941, approved 
legislative measure (ch. 646) establishing a board for the promotion 
of opportunities for young people. The act declared the purpose of 
the board to be that “‘of coordinating the activities of the State govern- 
ment, industry, the schools, labor, and public and private social! 
agencies, insofar as they relate to educational and employment 
problems of the youth of the Commonwealth.” The personnel of the 
board will consist of the commissioners of education, labor and indus- 
tries, correction, public welfare, and five citizens of the State. Three 
of the latter group must be selected in accordance with their qualifica- 
tions as (1) an employee, (2) an employer, (3) a member with practical! 
experience in youth guidance and training. 
The new act directs the board to cooperate with all Federal and 
State agencies concerned with the education, training, and guidance of 
youth. Cooperation must also be extended to all organizations of 
employers and employees in the State, to school committees, and to 
all public and private agencies engaged in assisting and counseling 
youth. By the terms of the act the board will cease to function on 

December 1, 1947. 
oveecoes 


MICHIGAN FARM-APPRENTICE PLAN 


APPRENTICESHIP training in agriculture has been organized under 
a State program sponsored by the Michigan Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education.' An agricultural apprentice is defined as ‘‘a young 
person 16 years of age or older who enters into a written agreement 
approved by his employer, parent, and the local school authorities 
covering the terms of his training.” 

Under this agreement the young person’s employment is provided 
for in an approved farming program which must include a minimum 
of 100 hours of related instruction in the vocational agriculture 
department of a high school, over a period of at least 2 years’ full-time 





1 United States Office of Education. School Life (Washington), November 1941 (p. 57). 
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or 3 years’ half-time farming. In fact, the contract calls for a super- 
vised farm-practice program, as arranged for under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, on an apprenticeship basis. 

According to the supervisor of publications for the Michigan State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education, eligibility for agricultural 
apprenticeship includes physical fitness, social adaptation to farming, 
and 3 months’ probationary service. The majority of the agricultural 
apprentices in Michigan are boys who have left full-time school. They 
may go on with their regular instruction in high school on a part-time 
plan, if they so desire. 

Instruction is given at group meetings, the local teacher of vocational agriculture 
usually being responsible for the supervision and teaching work and for the 
coordination of the apprenticeship program. Each apprentice is provided with 
a record book, in which the different types of farm work he carries on month by 
month are entered. This record is valuable to him in securing placement after 
he has finished his training program. The apprentice is awarded a diploma upon 
completion of his apprenticeship, which indicates the length of time he spent in the 
apprenticeship program and the proficiency he attained. 

No set apprentice wage is stipulated under the Michigan plan, but it is assumed 
that the compensation will include board, lodging, washing, mending, and some 
cash remuneration. 

The establishment of the local school system’s course is the responsi- 
bility of the local superintendent of schools, who also is responsible 
for making a survey to discover opportunities in farming and related 
occupations in agriculture for youth who become apprentices. 

This agricultural apprenticeship scheme provides also for the 
organization of a local advisory committee, whose members are the 
local superintendent of schools or principal, the apprenticeship- 
program instructor, the county agricultural agents, the agent of the 
4-H Club, and one or more successful farmers, to aid in selecting and 
placing the applicants for apprenticeship and in meeting other prob- 
lems connected with the plan. 

Each of the (Hillsdale, Mich.) apprentices were instructed in the 
high-school farm, in management, farm marketing, farm credit, 
accounting, sanitation, approved methods in dairying, poultry and 
egg production, soil tests and management, fertilizers, and sheep care. 
All of the boys reported, upon graduation from apprenticeship, that 
they were already tenant farmers and were looking forward to be- 
coming farm owners. Referring recently to the agricultural appren- 
ticeship plan, the director of the Michigan Board of Control for 
Vocational Education said: 

“This program offers an opportunity to the youth who desires to 
make farming his work. Through apprenticeship training young 
persons may secure actual farming experience as well as technical 
knowledge. The farm provides the work experience, the school the 
related technical knowledge. Youth who spend 2 or 3 years as 
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agricultural apprentices are adequately prepared for their occupationa| 
life without the loss of time, effort, and expense incident to adjustmen; 
in farming without previous training.”’ 


PPOPPOOEP 
NEW CHILD-LABOR LAW OF BRAZIL 


CHILD labor in Brazil, regulated for the first time on a national basis 
by the Children’s Code of 1927 and later in greater detail in 1932, 
the subject of a law of September 13, 1941, which amends and eo- 
ordinates the previously enacted measures.! 

A minimum age of 14 years, first introduced in 1927, for industria! 
employment, is now extended to practically all employment excep 
domestic service and work in shops employing only members of on 
family under the direction of one of them. Farm work, usually ex- 
cluded from the application of child-labor laws, is covered by th 
present law insofar as it requires a technique of an industrial nature. 
Subsequent regulations are to determine whether or not the law is to 
apply to other kinds of farm work. 

Exemptions from the legal minimum age because of poverty 
(which was permitted by the Code of 1927) apparently cannot tak 
place under the present law. 

The limitation of work to 8 hours a day and prohibition of employ- 
ment of persons under 18 at night, with some exceptions, and in harm- 
ful or dangerous occupations, both found in previous laws, are lef! 
intact. Some additions have been made, however, to the conditions 
for admission to employment: proof of age, permission from tli 
parents, a physician’s certificate, and proof of knowledge of reading, 
writing, and Gounting are required as under the law of 1932; but now 
a photograph, a statement from the employer as to the kind of work 
assigned to the young person, and an employment certificate or work- 
book are also required. An important innovation is the requiremen! 
of a permit from the judge of the juvenile court for young persons 
between 14 and 18 years of age intending to engage in street trades 
The judge is to ascertain whether the young person needs the work 
for maintaining himself or his parents or other specified relatives 
and whether the work is likely to be harmful to his moral developmen! 
The employers of persons under 18 years of age must give them neces 
sary time off to attend school. Annual reports must be sent in a pr'- 
scribed form to the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerc 
Penalties are ordered for violations. The law, which goes into effec 
in January 1942, is to be enforced in the Federal District by 
Bureau of Labor; elsewhere by the regional offices of the Ministry ©! 
Labor, Industry, and Commerce, or by specially designated officials 





! Diario Oficial (Rio de Janeiro), September 16, 1941 (p. 17931) 
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COMPOSITION AND ASSIMILATION OF FOREIGN 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE general rise in the volume of employment as a result of defense 
activities has not benefited the aliens included in the population of the 
United States as it has the citizens. At the time of the national 
registration of aliens in 1940, there were somewhat fewer than 
5,000,000 aliens, or about 4% percent of the population. Because of 
increasing discrimination, aliens “are finding it more and more difficult 
to get work, despite the catapulting needs of defense industries,”’ 
according to Marshall E. Dimock, Associate Commissioner of the 
U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, who reported on this 
situation to the annual Conference of Social Work at Atlantic City, 
June 2, 1941. In the address from which the following data are 


taken, Mr. Dimock asks: 


What are such people to do? Most of them could not return to their native 
lands even if they would. Added to the economic insecurity which affects a 
growing number of them is another fear, the uncertainty in this insane world 
regarding what government will do to them, even in a country as fair and tolerant 
as our own. Leaving aside the humanitarian aspect of the matter and looking 
at it solely from a hard-headed stan‘point, it is clear that those two fears, eco- 
nomie and governmental, cannot help but have a dampening effect upon the unity 
and devotion which our republic requires in the troublous days ahead. 


In his judgment, aliens who have come to the United States because 
they admire the institutions of this country and desire to “build 
themselves into it,’’ and whose loyalty and sympathy are indubitable, 
should be given the assurance that they can help our defense efforts. 


This is a hard-headed viewpoint, because, irrespective of what one may think 
of the past liberality of our immigration policies, the plain truth of the matter is 
that most of the five million are here legally and inferentially at our own invita- 
tion. To alienate an entire group, therefore, because of disapproval of past 
policy is to assume a serious burden of responsibility, so indispensable is the 
unity of all elements at the present time. 

No quarter, of course, will be allowed that small minority of aliens who seek 
to undermine and overthrow our institutions. We will try to show them that 
when it comes to legal measures of suppression our democracy can ‘‘crack down”’ 
as efficiently as those who would enslave us. For the great majority of the 
foreign-born, however, this government has no other conceivable purpose than 
fairness equal to that which is shown to our own citizens. 
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As a consequence of alien registration, this country is in a much 
better position than formerly to deal with its alien population. fo, 
example, the Government now knows that the 4,742,000 aliens in jj< 
borders are 1,250,000 fewer than a decade ago; that a third of the 
registrants have taken steps toward naturalization; and that over 
quarter of a million of them will file declarations in the current year. 

Of the 10 States having the highest proportions of aliens, New Yor; 
leads with 25 percent, followed by California with 11 percent, Penn. 
sylvania and Massachusetts with 7 percent each, and Illinois, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, Texas, Ohio, and Connecticut, with percentage; 
running from 3 to 6. The record of the next 5 States is from 1 to 2 
percent, while the remaining 33 States have less than 1 percent each. 


Characteristics of Alien Population 


As the foreign population is mainly urban and industrial, the present- 
day problems of the alien, which have been intensified by the war. 
are found in industrial centers. As a result, these foreigners suffer 
especially from legal and nonlegal discriminations which bar them 
from employment. The actual number of workers affected by Federal 
and State restrictions is relatively small in comparison with the num- 
ber whom employers will not hire simply because they do not care to 
take foreigners on their pay rolls. Furthermore, the median age of 
the alien group is 48 years, while that of the population as a whole is 
only 28 years. This adds to the breadwinning and social-adjustment 
difficulties of the urban foreign group. 

The illiteracy of the alien portion of the population is appalling. 
A sample from the alien registration forms discloses that about 15 
percent of the aliens signed their registration blanks by using “his 
mark” or “X,’’ and the actual proportion of those unable to pass a 
more comprehensive literacy test than this would be materially higher 
Nine-tenths of the illiterate alien population is in the over-45 age 
group. Unless the literacy requirements for aliens over 50 years o! 
age are relaxed, thousands will never be able to become citizens. 

Of the total alien population, Italy has the heaviest representation 
660,000; Canada ranks next with 450,000; the figure for Poland is 
430,000 and Germany and England (excluding Ireland) have approxi- 
mately 360,000 each. 

About 2,600,000 registrants have never applied for first papers. 
About 57 percent of the Italian registrants and about the same pro- 
portion of the Canadian registrants are in this group, as well as 53 
percent of the Polish, 52 percent of the English, and 40 percent of th: 
German registrants. 

Comparing 1906-24 and 1924-38, the percentage of English non- 
applicants is approximately 40 percent for the two periods. The Ger- 
man proportion of nonapplicants, however, vas more than doubled in 
the later period, rising from 20 to 50 percent. 
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Movement of Aliens 


In the fiscal year 1940-41, 18,000 deportation proceedings were 
handled. The border guard of the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service was increased, visas were required of all 
entrants, and seaman regulations were tightened up. 

In the fiscal year 1939-40 only 70,000 immigrant aliens were ad- 
mitted, out of an allowable 153,000; the nonimmigrant aliens ad- 
mitted numbered 138,000, and an even larger number of nonemigrant 
aliens—144,000—left the United States. According to Mr. Dimock, 
“these are all indications that matters are well in hand, once the 
backlog of deportables has been taken care of.” 


OPOCOOOE 
MEASURES TO INCREASE BIRTH RATE IN GERMANY 


THE State Secretary of the German Finance Ministry has recently 
revealed certain figures concerning the expenditures which Germany 
has made, since the beginning of the National Socialist regime, in the 
interests of an increased birth rate.’ Since August 1933 there have 
been 1,800,000 marriage loans; since October 1935, 1,100,000 subsidies 
to families already having three or more children, for the birth of 
another child; since April 1938, 400,000 educational subsidies; and 
since October 1938, 180,000 equipment subsidies to peasants. Further- 
more, since August 1936 regular monthly subsidies for children have 
been made, which are received at present by 2,500,000 families for 
5,000,000 children. Expenditures for all of these subsidies have in- 
creased steadily. Three billion marks? have been paid in subsidies 
to date, and beginning with the present fiscal year they are expected 
to total 1 billion marks annually. Greater allowances for children 
in the tax schedules have also been made, in order to encourage a 
higher birth rate. 

The number of marriages in Germany proper increased from 517,000 
in 1932 to 772,000 in 1935, whereas in Austria they increased from 
49,000 in 1937 to 121,000 in 1939. In Germany, 1,407,000 living 
children (or 20.3 per thousand families) were born in 1939, as com- 
pared with 971,000 (or 14.7 per thousand) in 1933. 


' Deutsche Steuer-Zeitung, September 13, 1941. 
? Average exchange rate of mark in June 1941 =40 cents, 
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LEGISLATIVE sessions were held in 43 States during 1941. |, 
nearly all of these States bills were introduced affecting the relationshj) 
of employer and employee. In some instances new laws affecting 
labor relations were adopted, while in other cases amendatory |evis. 
lation either restricting or expanding the rights of labor receive; 
positive action by the respective legislatures. 

In the field of collective bargaining, a new lxbor relations act was 
passed in Rhode Island, while in Minnesota several changes wer 
made in the original State labor relations act. New Jersey adopted 
an anti-injunction act modeled after the Federal Norris-LaGyardiy 
Act. Several States enacted new or amendatory legislation concern- 
ing the mediation of labor disputes. Of particular importance in | 
field was the establishment of new mediation agencies in New Jersey 
and North Carolina. 

In a number of States restrictive labor legislation was adopted 
A drastic antipicketing law was enacted in Texas, while in Georgia 
a new law requires that 30 days’ written notice must be given befor 
engaging in a strike. Maryland adopted a law against sit-down 
strikes. California adopted a measure to outlaw secondary boycotts 
and organized refusals to handle so-called “hot cargo” goods produced 
in a strike-bound plant; however, this law has been suspended pending 
the results of a popular referendum. Numerous States adopted 
sabotage-prevention acts. In general, labor has opposed these laws 
on the ground that they may be used as a means of preventing strikes 
and picketing. Particularly objectionable to labor are the provisions 
in most of the laws that permit local authorities to restrict the us 
of highways abutting plants. In several jurisdictions the legisla\ures 
following provisions of the Selective Service Act, adopted legislatio! 
for the reinstatement of draftees after their release from militar 
service. 


Collective Bargaining 


The new Labor Relations Act of Rhode Island (ch. 1066) is modeled 
after the National Labor Relations Act, and is similar in man) 
respects to the five original so-called “Little Wagner Acts” adopt 
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in 1937.! In 1939 two of these laws ? were amended so as to forbid 
specified unfair labor practices of employees as well as employers. 
The Rhode Island law does not deal with unfair labor practices of 
employees, but it does declare that the employees’ right of self- 
organization shall be free from coercion from any source. 

The Rhode Island law is to be administered by a board of three 
members, consisting of representatives of employers, employees, and 
the public. Although the law is based generally on the Wagner Act, 
it goes into greater detail, and many rulings of the National Labor 
Relations Board appear to have been incorporated into the law. 
Thus, company unions are defined in detail; and in the matter of 
representation, if the board determines that an organization is a 
gis- company union, its name will not be placed on an election ballot. 


ved Likewise, strikebreakers are not permitted to participate in an 
election. The State board is authorized to determine the bargain- 

Was ing unit in a representation proceeding, but where the majority of the 

vert employees of a craft so decide, the craft unit must prevail. 

ited The Rhode Island law lists 10 unfair labor practices of employers, 


including spying on legitimate employee activities, blacklisting, 
ern- dominating labor organizations, and refusing to bargain with a 
this majority union. The law also is more specific than the Wagner Act 
sey in outlining the affirmative action which the board may require of 
employers. Employers are permitted to file petitions which the board 
ted must investigate, although an election may not be ordered on the 
rgia petition of the employer alone. Certifications pursuant to an election 
for are effective for 1 year. Members of the board are to be paid on a 
own per diem basis and they may not be paid for more than 40 days during 
otts the year. 

iced The collective-bargaining provisions of the Minnesota Labor 
ling Relations Act were amended in several respects (ch. 469). The 
ted legislature added to the list of unfair labor practices the violation of 
aws collective-bargaining contracts, whether by employees or employers. 
ikes The former provision requiring the registration of labor unions and 
ions employer organizations was repealed. In order to eliminate delays 


in hearings and decisions by courts when temporary injunctions have 
res been issued to restrain unfair labor practices, the amendment provides 
ti that hearings must take place within 7 days and decisions made 
tary within 60 days thereafter. In addition, under the amended act, the 


labor conciliator is empowered to subpena witnesses and require the 
production of records in proceedings for determining bargaining agents. 
In Maine, the State mediation act was amended (ch. 292) to declare 
that “workers shall have full freedom of association, self-organization, 
and designation of representatives of their own choosing, for the 





In Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 


432939 42——_ 6 , 
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purpose of negotiating the terms and conditions of their employmen; 
or other mutual aid or protection, free from interference, restraint o; 
coercion by their employers or other persons.” This declaratioy 
differs from the provisions of other statutes which aim to protec 
employees against coercion by employers alone. 

In Massachusetts, an amendment (ch. 261) relating to court review 
of decisions of the State labor relations commission was adopted. 
Under it the court is required to state its reasons for enforcing 
modifying, or setting aside an order of the commission. Californis 
enacted a law (ch. 1188), which provides that a collective-bargaining 
agreement between an employer and a labor organization shall be. 
enforceable at law or in equity, and gives either party the right to 
obtain an injunction in case there is a breach of the agreement. 


Discrimination in Union Membership 


Discrimination in the membership of labor unions is prohibited 
by a new statute in Kansas (ch. 265). This act provides that any 
labor organization which discriminates or excludes from its member- 
ship any person because of his race or color may not be the repre- 
sentative unit of employees for the purpose of collective bargaining. 
The provisions of this act, however, do not apply to railway labor 
organizations. A law somewhat similar to the Kansas act was 
enacted in Nebraska (ch. 96). This legislation declares it to b 
against public policy for a representative of labor, in collective bar- 
gaining with employers, to discriminate against any person becaus 
of his race or color. The department of labor has been charged with 
the enforcement of this policy, but the iaw does not specify any 
particular methods to be used in its enforcement. 


“Kick-Back” of Wages and Union Incorporation 


In Illinois (S. 25) the “ Kick-Back”’ of wages established by collective- 
bargaining agreements is prohibited. This act provides that wher 
there is a collective-bargaining agreement which requires the employ- 
ees to be paid a stipulated minimum wage, it shall be unlawful for 
any person to request or demand the refund of any part of an em- 
ployee’s wages to the employer. Violations are punishable by fines 
ranging from $100 to $300 for each employee affected. 

In Texas (H. 16) a union which desires to become incorporated 


may obtain a charter hereafter only after the commissioner of labor 
statistics has made an investigation of the application and has made 


a favorable recommendation to the secretary of state. 
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A new law (ch. 15) was passed in New Jersey limiting the issuance 
of injunctions in labor disputes. This act is modeled along the lines 
of the Federal Norris-LaGuardia Act and similarly defines broadly 
the term “labor dispute,” in that the disputants are not required to 
stand in the proximate-relation of employer and employee. In the 
case of a labor dispute, the act provides that no temporary or perma- 
nent injunction may be issued by a court without previous notice 
and until after hearing the testimony of witnesses in open court. 
However, a temporary restraining order may be issued without notice, 
if it is sufficiently proved that otherwise substantial and irreparable 
injury to property will be unavoidable. A permanent injunction is 
effective for only 6 months from the date the decree or order is filed, 
but it may be extended for an additional 6 months if, after a further 
hearing, the court determines that such continuance is necessary. 

In cases of contempt growing out of violation of an injunction, the 
right of trial by jury is guaranteed and the case may not be heard by 
the judge who issued the injunction. The act also specifically 
legalizes peaceful picketing and closed-shop contracts. Before the 
passage of this legislation, the New Jersey courts had consistently 
held closed-shop contracts void and had enjoined picketing to obtain 
or enforce such contracts, even though the picketing was peaceful. 
Within a few weeks after the passage of this legislation, a New Jersey 
court refused to grant an injunction against picketing in order to 
bring about a closed shop.* 


Settlement of Disputes 


Important changes were made in the mediation provisions of the 
Minnesota Labor Relations Act, in addition to amendments relating 
to collective bargaining. Under the original act a notice was required 
to be given of a desire to negotiate a collective-bargaining agreement 
or to make any changes in rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. 
If no agreement was reached in 10 days, a notice of intention to strike 
or lock out had to be given to the labor conciliator and the other 
parties to the labor dispute at least 10 days before the effective date 
of the strike or lock-out. Under the 1941 amendment, a new notice 
is required if the strike or lock-out is not instituted within 90 days 
from the date of service of the original notice. However, the 90-day 
period may be extended by written agreement of the parties filed 
with the labor conciliator. Prior to the enactment of this amendment 


it was possible for a union to file a notice and call a strike at any 
subsequent time. 





*See Monthly Labor Review, July 1941 (p. 139.) 
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The Minnesota Legislature also clarified the procedure in disputes 
in industries affected with a public interest. In such cases the Goy. 
ernor is authorized to appoint a commission to conduct hearings an 
make a report. The original act provided that a strike or lock-o, 
was not permissible until after the report was filed, or until 30 day. 
after the Governor was notified of the dispute. The amended act. 
however, provides that when the labor conciliator notifies the Governo, 
of a dispute, the Governor must, if he decides to appoint an investiga. 
tive commission, notify the conciliator to that effect. If he does not 
notify him within 5 days after receiving notice of the dispute, the 30- 
day requirement does not apply. The requirement may later become 
effective if the Governor decides thereafter to appoint a Commission 
and no strike or lock-out has been instituted in the meantime. 

In two States (New Jersey and North Carolina) new agencies for th 
mediation of labor disputes were established and New York amended 
its law. The North Carolina law (ch. 362) creates a conciliation 
service in the department of labor. In the event of a labor disput: 
the commissioner of labor may, and upon the direction of the Governor 
must, order a conciliator to take such steps as seem expedient. Thy 
conciliator is required to communicate promptly with the parties to 
the controversy and to use his best efforts, by mediation, to bring 
about an agreement. The New Jersey law (ch. 100) creates a board 
of mediation in the department of labor, composed of five members 
appointed by the Governor for 3-year terms. The board is authorized 
On its own motion to mediate labor disputes, and on the request of 
either party to the controversy, it must attempt to effect a settlement 
of the dispute. The act also provides for the voluntary arbitration 
of labor disputes. 

In New York, the State commissioner of labor is authorized to 
appoint boards of inquiry to investigate any dispute involving an 
actual or threatened strike or lock-out (ch. 143). However, prior to 
this procedure the dispute must be certified to the commissioner }) 
the State board of mediation, with a statement that its mediating 
efforts have been unsuccessful. This plan parallels the national plan 
adopted by the President when he created the National Defense 
Mediation Board. However, under the New York law this method 
of settling disputes is not limited to defense industries. The board o! 
inquiry appointed for dealing with a dispute is empowered to subpen: 
witnesses and compel the production of records. Reports of its find- 
ings may be made public by the labor commissioner. Another Ne. 
York law (ch. 217) authorizes the Governor to increase the membc!- 
ship of the State mediation board from 5 to 7 members wheneve! 
deemed necessary. 
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Strikes and Lock-Outs 


Several States enacted prohibitcry legislation, limiting the rights 
of labor to strike and picket. In Georgia, for example, all unions 
except those functioning in seasonal industries and on railroads are 
prohibited from striking until 30 days after written notice of their in- 
tention has been given employers. The provisions of the law apply 
not only to strikes but to “slow-downs” or other work stoppages caused 
by union activities. However, no such requirement is made with 
regard to lock-outs by employers. Furthermore, no provision is made 
for the mediation of disputes. 

In Texas a drastic antipicketing law was enacted. This act makes 
it a felony for any person to prevent or attempt to prevent, by the 
use of force, any person from engaging in a lawful employment. Viola- 
tions are punishable by imprisonment for not less than 1 year nor more 
than 2 years. Assembly for the purpose of carrying out the forbidden 
acts in connection with a labor dispute is similarly penalized. 

A law against so-called sit-down strikes was adopted in Maryland 
(ch. 340). This act prohibits the occupation of factories or buildings 
of an employer by employees or former employees after he has given 
them a notice to leave, when the effect is to deprive the employer of 
substantial possession, control, or use of land, property, or buildings. 
Violations are punishable by a fine up to $50 and, in addition, the law 
imposes financial liability on organizations responsible for such illegal 
occupation of private property. 

Hereafter, in Illinois, employers advertising for employees during a 
strike or lock-out must state that a strike or lock-out exists. 

A so-called hot-cargo law was adopted by the California Legislature 
over the Governor’s veto. However, the law is suspended pending a 
referendum of the people in November 1942. This measure would 
outlaw secondary boycotts and refusals by unions to handle goods 
produced by a firm on strike or by nonunion labor. In addition, the 
law would prohibit the use of economic pressure to induce an em- 
ployer to refrain from doing business with another employer because 
of a labor dispute. Secondary boycotts based on union agreements 
would also be forbidden. 
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RECENT STRIKES 


THERE was a substantial drop in strike activity in November 194) 
from the preceding month, preliminary estimates indicating 300 new 
strikes, in which there were 235,000 workers involved, and 1,450,000 
man-days of idleness during all strikes in progress during the month. 
There were only two-thirds as many strikes as in October, the number 
of workers involved dropped about 14 percent and the idleness during 
strikes about 25 percent. 

About half of the workers involved in the November strikes wer 
bituminous-coal miners in commercial mines striking in sympathy 
with the “‘captive’ miners’ demand for a union shop. (See page 94). 

November strike activity was still well above the level of November 
1940, and above the average for November during the pre-defens: 
period (1935-1939) as shown in the following table: 


Strikes in October and November 1941 Compared with Averages for the Preceding 5-Year 




















Period 
| | Average for 5-year 
— | November | October | November | petted, 1985-20 
1941! 1941 ! 1940 a 
| November | October 
Number of strikes beginning in month __.---| 300 450 207 | 185 
Number of workers involved in new strikes-. 235, 000 272, 000 62, 399 52, 738 
Number of man-days idle during all strikes in 
progress during month ---........-...-.-..-.. 1, 450, 000 | 1, 960, 000 739, 807 | 1,229,731 | 1, 229,8 
1 Preliminary estimates. 
PPPPPP OS 


STRIKES IN SEPTEMBER 1941 ' 


THE high level of strike activity which began in the spring of 194! 
continued through the month of September. The Bureau has received 
detailed reports on 421 strikes which began in September, involving 
nearly 280,000 workers. There were 188 strikes which continued into 
September from preceding months, making a total of 609 in progress 
and resulting in 1,874,000 man-days of idleness in September. 

The largest strikes during the month were in coal mining. In 
addition to the captive-mine strike described on page 94, there was ® 


1 The Bureau’s statistics exclude strikes lasting less than 1 day or involving fewer than 6 workers. 
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wage strike of more than 20,000 Alabama coal miners from September 
9 to 7, and a strike of more than 25,000 anthracite miners in eastern 
Pennsylvania from September 9 to October 8 in protest against pay- 
ment of increased union dues as voted by their union. In other 
industries there were a few strikes fairly large in terms of the number 
of workers involved, namely, a 1-day strike of 19,000 workers at the 
Dodge plant of the Chrysler Corporation in Detroit, Mich., a short 
strike at the Briggs Manufacturing Co. in Detroit, which involved 
more than 7,000 workers, and a short strike at plants of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in the Birmingham district, Ala., which 
made approximately 14,000 workers idle for 1 day. 
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100 TABLE 1.—Trend of Strikes, 1935 to September 1941 
th. 
ber Number of strikes | Workers involved in strikes 
ing | | | | | awe 
, a 4 : F idle during 
Year and month a a Ending | Beginning In progress Ending in month or 
g ; in in month | uring “ year 
month | during month or year neath month 
er or year | month | 
thy = | . es 
. a a een J : ae er 1, 117, 213 —es daw 15, 456, 337 
4 Se RO ee >) eee a anipeitioid 788, 648 | ¥_. L. | 13, 901, 956 
AERTS, SCORERS « | Resegeee a hare 1, 860, 621 |... _- ete | 28, 424, 857 
ber eA. SIDE ts wecdicos celia 688, 376 |... .... ...--| 9, 148, 273 
2 lu j= D patent 1, 170, 962 |... ...- --+--------| 17,812, 219 
Tn «= of SRL ES ak RE SRE 576, 988 |___..- aT 
1840 | 
January...........-- ee 128 222 124 26, 937 | 41, 284 32, 743 | 246, 674 
A | 172 270 153 29, 509 | 38, 050 17, 252 289, 992 
Ve March......_.. rea 178 295 187 22,433) 43, 231 29,593 | 386, 981 
veal a ORS SE oF 228 336 214 39, 481 | 53, 119 29, 226 | 441, 866 
RR Se 239 361 239 53, 231 | 77, 124 59, 263 665, 688 
/ Re. & a4 214 336 190 38, 542 | 56, 403 36, 559 | 484, 007 
— Re SE 244 390 227 63, 126 82, 970 54, 100 | 585, 651 
Pale CUTS 231 394 253 61, 356 90, 226 47, 199 706, 308 
bar September. .............. 253 394 242 65, 362 108, 389 72, 523 780, 57 
’ a 267 419 253 71, 997 107, 863 68, 730 | 915, 014 
— November... ___. ela 207 37 243 62, 399 | 101, 532 82, 571 | 739, 807 
ia | eR 147 277 168 42,615 | 61, 576 | 43, 605 458, 314 
i | 
1941 | 
, LE eee 232 341 | 217 91, 562 | 109, 533 | 53, 915 659, 285 
- February... -..-- sede 253 377 | 230 | 69, 769 125, 387 | 64, 909 1, 129, 556 
Bl iniendn Stan wos seal 338 485 303 | 116, 320 176, 798 122, 848 1, 553, 860 
’ | Sa aan Se 395 77 | 381 | 510,879 | 564, 829 468, 390 7, 106, 201 
5 May Dei ia imap ite 450 646 | 442 324, 544 | 420, 983 339, 234 2, 182, 693 
— ) CT ay 340 544 | 364 141,142 | 222,891 144,077 | 1, 468, 856 
Dinciititindpelent ge D 413 593 | 387 | 140, 255 219, 069 134, 232 1, 306, 734 
ae ee 430 636 | 448 | 208,477 293, 314 238,171 | 1, 757,317 
September. _..___- ai 421 609 412| 279, 737 | 334, 880 203,412 | 1,874, 285 
| | | | 











' Succeeding reports may show slightly different figures for the various months due to corrections and 
additions made as later information is received. 


During September 1.18 percent of the employed workers were 
involved in strikes at some time during the month, although the idle- 
ness during all strikes in September amounted to only 0.29 percent 
of the available working time. About 42 percent of the workers in 
the anthracite industry were involved in strikes—principally in the 
“union-dues” strike referred to previously—and 17 percent of the 
workers in bituminous-coal mining were involved in strikes occasioned 
almost entirely to the captive-mine and Alabama wage disputes 
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referred to above. Other industry groups with comparatively larg, 
proportions of workers involved were iron and steel (3.22 percent) 
transportation equipment (4.53 percent), tobacco manufactures (4.79 
percent), and rubber products (4.40 percent). Accounting for these 
high proportions in large part were the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rai. 
road Co. dispute in Alabama, the Dodge and Briggs strikes in Detroit. 
the strike of about 2,000 workers in six plants of the Deisel-Wemmer- 
Gilbert Corporation (cigar manufacturing) in Michigan and Ohio 
which started late in August and continued for about 3 weeks jy 
September, and a short strike of about 5,000 workers at the Detroi; 
plant of the United States Rubber Co. 


Tasie 2.—Workers Involved and Man-Days Idle During Strikes, Compared with Total 
Workers and Available Work, September 1941 





Man-days idle during 

















Percent of strikes as a percent- Man-da, 
employed | age of the total man- | idle during 
workers! in- —_ of work avail- | strikes per 
: | volved in | able? emp! 
Industry or group strikes | 3) washer 
i. 2 ; January- 
| September | anuary- | September 
1941 September Septem ber 1941 
1941 
| Percent Percent Percent Days 
Allindustries -___-- ~ 1.18 | 0. 29 0. 36 
pO EE ee See 1. 87 . 46 | . 83 | 
Iron, steel, and their products, excluding machinery- 3. 22 . 68 . 48 
Machinery, excluding transportation equipment. ___| 1.14 . 30 | . 62 | 
Transportation equipment - _- : al 4. 53 . 49 | 1.09 
Nonferrous metals and their products. paul 1.23 | . 68 .49 
Lumber and allied products 1. 43 | . 67 74 
. Stone, clay, and glass products sation’ 1. 32 | . 52 | SS 
Textiles and their products Abel 1. 60 . 43 | 36 | 
Fabrics : = 3 .47 33 | 
Wearing apparel _ _- 1. 49 .42 44 
Leather and its manufactures oll 1. 49 . 54 | 27 
Food and kindred products | 1.06 . 34 | 44 
Tobacco manufactures 4.79 2. 56 
Paper and printing 41 21 15 
Chemicals and allied einen ilies oa 1. 27 19 | 28 
Rubber products.. enarnneenrannenne-no---o-| 4. 40 . 48 46 
Building and construction ___...__..-....-.-------..---- 32 | -10 | 27 
Mining: | | | 
Ee ee es ee er Fe 42.19 | 14. 70 | 3. 30 
Bituminous coal. ge? ey: b Able dh tlds n-cvictimad tly 17. 23 | 3. 04 8. 51 
Metalliferous____. LS aa Ts 1.07 | 24 18 
Quarrying and eo a ees ee . 32 | 10 | . 08 





1 “Employed workers” as used here includes all workers except those in occupations and profession 
where strikes rarely, ifever, occur. In general, the term “employed workers’’ includes all employees ex 
the following = Government workers, agricultural wage earners on farms employing less than 
managerial and supervisory employees, and certain groups which, because of the nature of their work, canno' 
or do not strike, such as teachers, clergymen, and domestic servants. Self-employed and unempioyed pr! 
sons are, of course, excluded. 

2 “Total man-days of work available’ was estimated for purposes of this table by multiplying the to! 
employed workers in each industry or group by the number of days worked by most employees in the 
respective groups. 


The idleness during strikes in September amounted to nearly :5 
percent of the available working time in the anthracite-mining indus 
try, 3 percent in bituminous-coa! mining, and 2% percent in the tobacco 
industry. 

In the 9-month period, January-September 1941, the idleness during 
all strikes amounted to 0.36 percent of the available working tin 
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In bituminous-coal mining idleness during strikes in the 9-month 
period amounted to 8.51 percent of the available working time, in 
anthracite mining, 3.3 percent, and in all manufacturing industries it 
amounted to slightly more than one-half of 1 percent. 

During the first 9 months of 1941, the idleness during strikes 
amounted to less than 1 day (0.7) per employed worker (table 2). In 
all manufacturing industries there was 1 man-day of idleness for each 
employed worker. In the industries manufacturing transportation 
equipment, the idleness amounted to 2.1 days per employed worker; in 
anthracite mining it was 5 days, and in bituminous-coal mining, more 
than 14 days. 


Industries Affected 


Of the 1,874,000 man-days of idleness during strikes in September, 
approximately 550,000 were in the mining industries—principally 
anthracite and bituminous coal. The iron and steel products indus- 
tries had about 183,000 man-days of idleness, machinery manufactur- 
ing industries 129,000, and transportation-equipment manufacturing 
122,000. Of the approximately 280,000 workers involved in strikes 
beginning in September, 104,000 were in the mining industries, 44,000 
had been engaged in manufacturing transportation equipment, 36,000 
were in the iron and steel industries, 17,000 were in the textile indus- 
tries, and 15,000 were in machinery manufacturing industries. The 
largest number of new strikes in any industry group was 44 in whole- 
sale and retail trade. There were 40 strikes in the iron and steel 
industries, 38 in textiles, 33 in lumber and allied products, and 32 in 
transportation and communication. 


TasLe 3.—Strikes in September 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figures 
for the Preceding 2 Years 





Number of man-days 
idle during the 12- 


eo » > { 
September 1941 month period end- 
| 
| 


ing with 
Industry | Strikes begin-| _ 
ning in month; Number 
(er of man- Septem- | Septem- 
days idle ber ber 
Num- Work- during 1941 1940 
ber | &'s in- month 
volved 


EES LS ang eae _..-.-----------| 421 |279, 737 |1, 874,285 |21, 055,381 | 8, 144, 692 








Iron, steel, and their products, excluding machinery. 40 | 36,354 | 183,128 | 1,173, 803 372, 002 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 18 | 27, 704 75, 087 365, 313 107, 901 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_- 2 847 6, 031 24, 458 249 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 54, 509 43, 772 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) 

_and tools ___- : 6, 039 15, 173 

Forgings, iron and steel l 154 1, 784 31, 251 4, 020 
Hardware... __- at se 2 626 770 7, 933 13, 001 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures.-- 3] 1,215 23, 617 74, 632 24, 564 


Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
ee a. tim 4) 1,984 13, 382 78, 003 20, 058 
Stc ves___. 18, 870 78, 530 26, 729 
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Taste 3.—Strikes in September 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figu;,, 
for the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 























~~ of man-dg 
@ during the . 
September 1941 month period . ia 
ing with— ; 
Industry Strikes begin- 
ning in month | Number 
.| of man- | Septem- | Septem. 
ets 7 idle r ber 
Inm.| Work- ng 1941 194 
— ers in- | month 
volved 
Iron, steel and their products, excluding machinery—Con, | 
Structural and ornamental metal work ---..-----..--.-- 1 160 640 31,812/ 17,4 
Tm enue ane eteer trwae.................-.---..-.-- 1| 2,614 33, 168 74,860 | 24 = 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, 
eee ae Lo oe needa ia ealedaegatabamnawadid 11, 698 
Wire and wire products SE Ae ER, Se TIRES Se [ea 153, 963 Q ges 
Ey Cena ee veces 8; 1,050 3, 740 171, 668 74, 449 
coo, excluding transportation equipment...........| 27 | 15,415 | 129,144 | 2,272, 848 632, i 
pl IS BEd. AE, 201 483, 874 17.7 
Cash registers, adding machines, and typewriters-_---_|_..__-|_..----- marae aaY Yr 88, 691 5 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and —- BS conned 8 | 3,031 26, 650 582, 154 200, 2% 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water ERS 1 831 1, 662 25, 868 31, 579 
Foundry and machine-shop products------- 7 | 2,557 25, 877 731, 094 267, 36% 
Machine tools (power driven) - ----.---_-- 3] 2,131 22, 781 115, 846 6, 498 
Radios and Binery and p ded £238 SR 1 1, 600 12, 500 64, 092 | ), Bt 
Textile machinery and .. Le er cee ee ere eed! SS 4, 206 |... 
REN ate le Re 7| 5,265| 39,473 | 177,023| 9%: 
—_—— RED ES a UE ae 30 | 44,309 | 121,690 | 2, 101, 673 2, 158, 503 
a VOR NR a a ee ae 7| 3,759 10, 449 124, 655 1. 25 
Automobiles, bodies and parts___.--_...-....------- 12 | 32, 271 59, 213 | 1,130,999 | 2, 032,05 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad (including repair 
GE A EE ih A Rages 2| 1,643] 28,746 | 213,420 
SEE TE TR apie tiads desiesieat 1 200 379 | 
EE: ack Snes wean igkbag oe ocgenescone poke 8 | 6,436 22, 903 625, 310 38, 901 
; OURO. .....-<-----2220-- 2-2 200n----------- nn9-oceqes es imeentineyseneelnatiiodence 6,910; 7 
3 
: Nonferrous metals and their products_._.....-.-_.----.--- 11 | 2,809 57, 293 416,173 | 208, 613 
ie Sees Menmeneeeres. .-...............-...-...-.- | 1 30 240 95, 677 | 2 
; Brass, bronze, and copper products_-_-.--..-.------- | 3 | 1,620 25, 230 86, 944 | 
Clocks, watches, and other time-recording devices -_-_-__|_..__-|_...---- 18, 288 33, 840 | _- 
re titdatnnwcndadaccontcncns~ sii 1 87 87 5,687 | 10,8 
Lighting EEE es ite Ueelg MED ah 48, 393 | 5 
Silverware and plated ware._......_.......---------- REX Ve Bree 41,874| 144 
— and refinin —copper, lead, and (RRR Wars. -pramaet 168 2, 710 | BO, 444 
and enameled ware_.__..-_-_-_-_---- TA PA 3 662 5, 098 48, 918 43, 501 
Other ERE EEN TN GY ae We a ane iaantectal 3 410 8, 182 52, 130 | 41, 25 
Lumber and allied products. .__.__.____._._...-------.--.- $3 | 8,482 | 112,483 | 1,360,816 | 620, 00! 
0” ae ae SE SS Ce ne aay aoe 16 | 4,600 58, 674 306,638 | 185, 3 
a oc cum eames 5 937 10, 496 96,018 | 83,4 
Sawmills and logging oye... OS SS 5/ 1,196 19, 702 825, 885 225 
i henste siccdiiins cibeigamiees img 7 1, 749 23, 611 132,275 | 12 
Stone, clay, and glass products. ................-.-----.--- 16 | 3,429 42, 900 627, 686 182, 307 
Pe EN HD SNEED MII cn ncntinnncciccasienccocesess 3 308 5, 041 171, 691 6, O08 
RRR ES I A Elle RE Ee aay 2 87 453 24, 438 8, 322 
La MORI Bette caer ak nl IE AS 1| 2,071 24, 949 118, 733 53, M4 
Marble, granite, slate, and other ‘Products ape" 1 40 80 190 
Pottery. 10 Hees ARE Ee Se oT RT SS Se 1 239 8, 249 109, 737 | 
Se ietadicbnduecdntipeenbtvebenasetidiabascerestous 8 684 4, 128 202,897 | 49,9 
Tepe sy NN a io ss ccamipiinnnubiiens 38 | 16,842 | 187,114 | 1,468,249 | 706, 408 
— eles |S Apes PO ggg eae gU DROME? 14 | 8,242 127, 397 ae ao 238, 04 
I ccasaicdgennestamspcoceccocncoslicesetiancwabecdecossusnes 3 
i AE a le a IS eR a ee ee 5 |. 4,468 65, 706 375, 399 | o 
Cotton small wares............. aS OT Se eee - 1, 123 | 
D and finishing textiles_-.._....-_--- scien 3/ 1,498 10, 539 40,305, 2 
ies Cn ne acin ne edbennae 2] 1,577 939 85, 944 4 
Woolen and worsted goods. --._...............--- 1 12, 671 208, 310 | : 
a ae 2 231 5, 538 29,235) 
NS to. Cis cceceweewns 5 370 8, 432 155, 733 44, Hi 
Corsets and allied garments-----...-..........--. 1 1, 560 1,424 11, 249 
Men’s furnishings - - *e: 2 600 3, 900 32, 497 
ats, caps, and millinery_-_-_--. 1 91 1, 988 14, 462 4 
A il ES ET I LS aaa Sy 2 693 5, 208 56, 811 
aS SR ta Ce REN i| “Ser | “236s| azeta 
Pile de wpatines adidas pnecindambbagge 4 
RE RS SS SSE Sey a 11, 127 
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Taste 3.—Strikes in September 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figures 
for the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 











igures 






































ities Pa 
an-dan N ober of —y hy 
the 12. idle during the 12- 
od end. September 1941 month period end- 
ing with— 
Industry Strikes begin- 
’ ning in month | Number 
eptem- ____——d«COf man- | Septem- | Septem- 
a Siete — idle Be er 
940 tum.| Work- uring 1941 1940 
i ers in- | month 
volved 
. Leather and its manufactures__......._____.___.-.---..... 9| 2,757 | 39,925 177, 601 | 142, 128 
17, 842 =< ERTS SRS 4/| 1,817| 34,586 103,086 54, 244 
24, § Ae Raa 1 58 928 49, 879 10, 643 
; TE ASS AM LT: 4 882 4,411 24, 636 77, 241 
9,85 Food and kindred products_-.................---....----- 24 | 6,375 | 84,746)  807,956| 149,012 
74, 442 a aaa 5 123 2, 824 165, 392 26, 954 
SS TT LE LE NT 2 117 663 23, 240 3, 670 
682, 128 > a ara 4 CE 2 EE SERS ee : ee aE 1, 416 564 
17, 762 Canning and preserving ie, Reggae 4} 1,550 5, 175 127, 108 52, 478 
l i TT 2 496 10, 299 44, 540 13, 940 
209, 2% Flour and grain mills......-.-.--__.__. : ‘4 1 189 7, 791 45, 558 5, 572 
31, 57 Ice cream. ribege CS RR ee a 901 11 
267,3 Slaughtering and meat packing _...---| 8] 2,026] 40,960 | 170,551 33, 985 
6, 498 Sugar refining, came... ................- : aii 1 495 12, 242 Ud) ee 
9, 234 i a 6 | 1,379 4,7 68, 351 11, 838 
v0) EE Ee ne hen 50, 832 95, 903 104, 034 
3 Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff_---- aanquocienstedlisncsvees Rees ETT! Ere eae 18 
oe 8 i 5 EA BAe A). RIOR 50, 832 95, 903 104, 016 
2 
, 032, 05 ET 16| 1,7 $2,183 | 192,516 121,024 
th ns menace | 4 558 3, 933 33, 265 39, 289 
73, 398 Paper and pulp i i. ee 190 3, 910 26, 188 26, 171 
too 2a Printing and publishing: | 
38, aS é‘ i oae 88 10, 268 39, 516 | 5, 936 
( Newspapers and periodicals -.--__---_- Saal 3 218 3, 972 11, 034 | 12, 528 
eae A i 7 10, 100 82,513 | 37, 100 
2 Chemicals and allied Sena tnt—-+-t---------------] 7| 4,769 21, 279 296, 753 155, 172 
Chemicals. __- RY ORR Te ie 4, 967 146,335 | 11,358 
wonne- Cottonseed—oil, eTeE.......2.-...--.-.-.. 1 cathe inetetanticccuncesee 1, 661 13, 255 
10, & D T_T LN 863 1,010 
5, 81 RET siinennncenccencesbnnansn snob---=--|eeegse|-o------ | 450 7,074 2, 041 
14, 4 SAS) FS SE SPL NE 1, 863 104 
BY, 444 A TI NT NTT ..| 8,235 28, 655 5, 434 
$5, ol EE See See legrmpegens 5,171 12, 967 
41, Rayon and allied products IE deh Giscid clo aiubsibintnndainatil INT) Ee error phdhdstegetel 85, 000 
; i a a a ae . Me Beane 
og NE TL TL ey 4 457 7,627 | 104, 297 24, 003 
ot EE TE ee ae Fhe 16, 452 145, 802 80, 950 
_ Rubber boots and shoes. .............._.. 1 878 2, 634 19, 7! 690 
125 Rubber tires and inner tubes.........____- 1| 5,200 10, 800 52, 472 67, 268 
189.5 Other rubber goods.......................- 1 507 3, 018 73, 577 12, 992 
é Miscellaneous manufacturing ....................__- 16 | 3,504 | 45,236 $17,305 | 179,030 
8 Electric light, power, and manufactured gas_- 5 398 | 960 12, 199 6, 026 
) a ie eR ea 1 ll 652 10, 350 1, 355 
— Furriers and fur factories. ................... ee ae 31 31 11, 720 31, 435 
, ~ — TS Se + eae 140, 214 
—_ Extraction of minerals__..-_.......................------.-| 21 |104,356 | 549,805 | 6,302,052 | 318, 070 
706, 408 Coal mining, anthracite...................-__._.__-. 4 | 29,095 | 241,357 | 390, 380 89, 266 
2, i San mining, bituminous_............................| 13 | 74,400 | 302,231 | 5,868,739 | 202, 566 
x RE 4 861 4, 731 30, 054 21, 626 
99, | Quarrying and nonmetal el A A 1, 134 7, 582 3, 220 
=. ee Peaieding...-......---.--- Ea Werer |-------- 352 | | See 
16710 — (I LT Kae prtmnnne 2, 793 1, 392 
~— Transportation and communication... ...... _.---| 32] 4,809 | $4,985 | 429,788 | 766,751 
48,78 ater transportation... | | (1 450 | 8,493 | 100,306 | 361, 599 
465, = Motortruck RR 17 407 | 18,504 | 196,200 | 129,629 
aan Motorbus Bhi libesacondeckisseq ---| 3] 633) 3,844] 61,910 14, 125 
244, Taxicabs and ERS Re 4 155 | 2,148 31,023 | 237, 524 
Le Steere fallroad............-.-------------------- re ree er Gere 35, 274 | 779 
° pmees | OE TYTN PEpraes Bact Erma ire 1, 086 | 21, 167 
-’ Soomionating matt transmitting. ..............-- 1 6 | 6 | 170 1, 360 
di, DUibdkbsccesccoce REN Ra eh ae fg Une a 
a5 eee een eee i } ’ 
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Taste 3.—Strikes in September 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figure, 
for the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 





—— 
Number of man-da 
September 1941 — the i 
ing with 


Industry Strikes begin- 
ning in month | Number 
: ee of man- — 





- days idle or 
. fork- | during 1941 
— ers in- | month 
volved 
Trade ; j 44 5,678 | 54,955 | 1, 066, 888 249, 307 
Ww holesale - ; ; ; . pais 14 1, 956 18, 099 154, 424 64, 58 
Retail - " Fy. , sna 30 3,722 | 36,856 912, 464 184. 719 
Domestic and personal service _ _ __- a 17 | 5,124 46,136 241, 675 156, 218 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses 7 315 8,946 | 129,773 fi), 749 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors__- 3 4, 147 32, 201 | 35, 948 * 
Laundries | 3 41 | 827 53, 398 15, 0 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing l 61 1, 080 | 8, $00 41. 7 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not at- 
tached to specific industry) 3 560 3, 082 12, 828 14 
Other __-. : 928 
Professional service _. F 2 105 1, 133 40, 943 21, 387 
Recreation and amusement . 1 35 35 29, 558 6, 97 
Professional.__- EES Se PS Re ees Ue 640 
Semiprofessional, attendants. and helpers___---- i 1 | 70 | 1, 098 10, 745 
Building and construction_- ee SE ere 24} 3,728 | 48,068 965,075 427,471 
Buildings, exclusive of i aa F aida | 20; 3,086 35,607 908, 779 344, 875 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and 
PWA buildings) ____-- : a ; tals 4 | 642 | 7, 461 56, 296 82,5 
Agriculture and fishing ___---- : ‘lets sigjiheliiietabad 2 224 | 520 420, 306 $52, 254 
Agriculture. . sielssaeeia 2 224 | 520 | 411,680 181, 82 
Fishing. ; ‘ Be ee Raat - 8, 626 170, 4 
WPA and relief projects _- aia — 1 104 1, 040 3, 854 15, 427 
Other nonmanufacturing industries ____- ; ; 8 | 2,129 19, 138 129, 766 31, 295 
States Affected 











Pennsylvania had the greatest amount of strike activity in terms of 
nun ber of workers involved and man-days of idleness during tlie 
month of September, although New York had more new strikes 
beginning in the month than any other State. In Pennsylvania tli 
strike of anthracite miners protesting an increase in union dues 1n- 
volved about 25,000 workers and resulted in more than 230,000 man- 
days of idleness. The strike of bituminous-coal miners in the cap- 
tive coal mines involved over 25,000 workers in Pennsylvania.  Al:- 
bama had 43,000 workers involved in new strikes in September, ®s 
comapred with 74,000 in Pennsylvania. The large number involve: 
in Alabama was due largely to the State-wide strike of more that 
20,000 coal miners which lasted from September 2 to 7 and to tli 
strike in plants of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in th 
Birmingham area which involved nearly 15,000 workers. In Michige! 
there were nearly 42,000 workers involved in new strikes—most © 
them in the Dodge and Briggs disputes mentioned previously. 
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Taste 4.—Strikes in September 1941, by States, with Comparative Man-Day Figures 
for Preceding 2 Years 





a —— 
| 
‘n-da ouiibihiie Number of man-days 
the | Strikes beginning : idle during the 12- 
d« | in September 1941 ee of; month period ending 
1an-days ith 
State idle wie 
ee pe during _ 
7 Workers September September | September 
. Number | involved 1941 1940 
Mi 4] States... ---- ps 1421 | 279,737 | 1,874,285 | 21,055,381 | 8. 144, 692 
\Jabama btuion mh 15 43, 383 107, 836 655, 349 48,714 
Arizona - - - - . — 2 55 365 17, 597 3,011 
\rkansas 5 1, 993 27, 525 40, 768 83, 836 
249, 907 California. . oui 36 | 6,720 44,475 | 1,760,883 663, 324 
OA, 8 Colorado. - 1 ‘ a 55, 233 3, 400 
184, 719 ES EE ee piiereate 12 3, 977 53. 630 261, 944 69, 891 
6 Ole Delaware. ---.-.------------- pape sedé 1 45 450 60, 224 4, 992 
‘an District of Columbia - - - -- ; wsccesecces| l 700 5, 600 26, 406 13, 628 
3, oft Wiest a okecnns ey ER RE 4 | 1, 137 8, 677 52, 314 97, 640 
45, ren RR — adits .| 5 | 822 12, 415 63, 831 34, 627 
4] Idaho__..- SES Jicack hdalthe sib 1, 359 10. 141 2,615 
[llinois abe 19| 7,570 81,699 | 1,441,950 | 462, 168 
4, 411 Indiana 11 2,814 47, 338 618, 680 247, 784 
« lowa 5 491 | 8, 153 237, 653 13, 807 
~ Kansas ‘ “et 4 1.221 | 8, 880 24, 017 2,450 
a1 Kentucky | 4 4, 557 27, 191 725, 382 18, 434 
on Louisiana. . - . ; 6 | 1,569 10, 419 58, 207 35, 004 
ad Maine 2 107 334 44, O85 2, 405 
a Maryland : ce 7 4, 538 11, 986 167, 687 128, 433 
427, 471 Massachusetts __. 13 | 5,090 125, 872 465, 394 267, 652 
ine Michigan... ae ee 27 | 41, 889 133, 518 | 1,669,346 | 2, 088, 450 
a aS 3 | 445 11,068 | 107, 649 | 79, 863 
82, MF Mississippi_.............- ; 1 52 | 52 10, 371 21, 059 
459. 954 aE eee ee ee 14 3, 728 30, 702 309, 965 | 248, 872 
| | 
151, Be) Montana BT SS ee re P : , 71 7, 459 | 7, 518 
0, 435 a “eS eae SS fo... \ ee e 201 3, 929 | 1, 803 
aa Nevada. . _ - a ; = 456 1, 409 1, 056 
19, 42 New Hampshire... .__. a 1 | 574 3, 486 | 14,915 | 6, 906 
New Jersey____- et Pas 24 | 13,929 76, 158 | 960, 347 | 208, 837 
31, 295 New Mexico ¢ 26, 260 6, 826 
New York ' anil 67 14, 303 167,901 | 1,982,918 1, 172, 822 
North Carolina. , dbs 5 | 1, 433 10, 621 123, 069 86, 627 
North Dakota......--- i. see 140 1, 899 6, 798 
Ohio. __- 7 wi a 35 | 16,756 127,052 | 1,146 529 267 520 
eee ee Ts Tae a Roe P Tee Rae ee 156 8 853 | 18, 764 
a f ONNGER. sion nn sengds<~-.055<- ee Kel 3 | 444 6, 640 201, 879 119, 117 
ms 0 Pennsylvania..........______- 57 74,094 | 553,014 | 3,802,444 682, 495 
’ : Rhode Island Z. : 2 206 2, 656 76, 476 17, 874 
gz th South Carolina __- 2 1. 107 3. 342 54, 475 54, 958 
trike South Dakota___. 1 277 3, 327 3, 836 241 
sLTIKES | 
‘a the Tennessee... . . . aoe eae 10 2, 098 36, 818 381, 821 66, 501 
la Ut pS SE ae F ae 6 | 265 5, 957 127, 853 84, 302 
= ae ee 41, 728 3, 367 
les if LL eee an Be ok 1 23 46 4, 022 6, 795 
| man- Virginia. Stheebdkaease Or eee 1 950 1, 822 214, 667 145, 752 
nh i = Sreeereanm i. whebnbe 7 1, 147 19 232 763, 290 237, 159 
. CAD- West Viegimis................. dictate 1 17, 221 86,378 1, 673, 198 54, 654 
e Cal WREses sb asiLi..._.. ae os s 2) 007 9, 267 541, 529 153, 791 
\la- Wyoming... eo < - : 4, 600 10 





eT, as «,_ The sum of this column is more than 421. This is due to the fact that 10 strikes which extended across 
tate lines have been counted in this table as separate strikes in each State affected, with the proper alloca- 
tion of number of workers involved and man-days idle. 


Number of Workers Involved 


volved 
» than 
to the 


in the : ; J ; 
The average number of workers involved in the 3,272 strikes begin- 


ning in the first 9 months of the year was 575. In the 421 strikes 
beginning in September the average was 664 per strike. About 52 
percent of the strikes in the 9-month period involved fewer than 100 


chiga 


10sI of 
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workers each, 32 percent involved from 100 up to 500 workers each, 
and about 16 percent involved 500 or more workers each (table 5) 
In the latter group there were 23 strikes in each of which 10,000 o; 
more workers were involved. Five of these were new strikes begin. 
ning in September and have been referred to previously. 


Tasie 5.—Strikes Beginning in the First 9 Months of 1941, by Industry Group and 
Number of Workers Involved 


Number of strikes in which the number of workers 





















































volved was— 
| 
Industry group Total 6 | 2 100 | 250 500 1,000 | 5,000 
and | and | and | and | and | and | and — 
under under|under under under | under under * 
| 20 | 100 | 250 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | | 10,000 over 
All industries: | | 
| So eee 534 |1, 162 667 375 274 | 219 18 
CO ore § UP UG UG PE OF 8.4 6.7) 0.6 
Manufacturing 
Iron, steel, and their products, excluding | 
SS GS EEE 268 12 57 66 | 55 41 30 
Machinery, excluding transportation 
equipment.___. : ¥ | 233 4} 80} 43/ 43) 30; 21] l 
Transportation equipment. Ve Re 136 + 21 26 13 | 29 | 32 | 6 
Nonferrous metals and their pr« yducts___- 96 15 28 22 15 5 10 | 1 
Lumber and allied products.__________- 230 23 90 70 28 14 | ae 
Stone, clay, and glass products_______--- 109 11 44 27 11 7 9 | 
Textiles and their products____..______-- 392 58 | 140 72 53 38 30 1 
Leather and its manufactures._______-- 69 | 6 26 10 14 12 1 
Food and kindred products. - 1% 202 | 33 82 38 20 | 17 11 l 
Tobacco manufactures---__-_- cs ele ee OR ee a te SN 1 4 
Paper and printing - --- Sian ra 27 35 29 9 | 4 1 
Chemicals and allied products ae SERS 62 6 29 10 10 3 4 : 
I — 37 3 7 6 7 10 3 l 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. _........_- 119 26 45 26 12 7 3 
Nonmanufacturing | 
Extraction of minerals. - _- Za: 62 5 25 15 22 19 19 ] 
Transportation and communication 188 35 84 46 7 9 6 | l 
. eee RRS a _...-| 296] 105| 129] 36| 16 5 | 5 |. 
Domestic and personal service........._- 160 52 65 27 | 5 6 5 |. 
Professional service - - _ _-- = 22 6 12 2 1 | aig | 
Building and construction __- , 308 65} 114 68 29 13 | 12 2 
Agriculture and fishing ------- 22 1 q 6 2 2 | 2 |. 
WPA and relief projects -___--- Ls 4 2 1 ft Se Sie Poe I 
Other nonmanufacturing industries __- 9} 25 39 21 3 | 1 iy Be 





Causes of Strikes 


About 45 percent of the strikes beginning in September, including 
33 percent of the total workers involved, were over union-organizati0! 
matters principally (table 6). In many of these, wages and hour 
were secondary issues. The disputes in which wage-and-hour matters 
were the principal issues amounted to 39 percent of the total anc 
included 36 percent of the workers. About 16 percent of the strikes 
in September, including 31 percent of the workers, were over issue 
other than wages and hours or union-organization matters. Thes 
strikes involved a variety of issues including working conditions, pr0- 
tests against disciplinary lay-offs or discharges, increased work |o2¢ 
and objection to certain foremen or supervisors. 
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pach. TasLe 6.—Strikes Beginning in September 1941, by Major Issues Involved, with 
ak Cumulative Figures for the Period, January—September 1941 
BO), 
: 
)0 or Strikes beginning in Sep- | Strikes beginning in the period, 
egin tember 1941 January-September 1941 
Bille . 
a ea P Work- | P | | I | Work- | I 
er- ork- er- |»; er- fork- | Per- 
+ cent of| ers in- |cent of — cent of| ersin- \cent of 
total | volved | total | total | volved | total 
ip and a _ 
. 
All issues. ...---- LD Se cae 421 | 100.0 | 279, 737 | 100.0 | 3, 272 | 100.0 | 1,882,685! 100.0 
Ween Gt MAN nens---ses-nses 163 | 38.7 | 100,531 | 35.9| 1,186 | 36.2| 957,772| 50.9 
ers in "Wage increase.......................| 141] 33.5 | 91,848 | 32.8] 1,033 | 31.6 893,100 | 47.5 
Wat Gi itrnees- <5 -~-------2 4s 7{ 17] 2817| 10 47| 1.4) 36,215 | 1.9 
——— Wage increase, hour decrease - ---__-- 14 3.3 5,848 2.1 99 3.0 | 28, 200 | 1.5 
Wage decrease, hourincrease.........| 1 .2 | 18) () 7 2 | 257 | (1) 
10,00 
od Union organization...................... 189 | 44.9 | 93,334 | 33.4| 1,618 | 49.5 | 632,726 | 33.6 
over ROS iemniinccrecene-ce-n once 26; 62) 5,532) 20) 293) 9.0) 179,79) 9.5 
Recognition and wages.......__._... 69 16.4] 12,721) 4.5 633 | 19.3 187,799| 10.0 
— Recognition and hours.__.---- ree aD See ae ce 2 al 46) (‘) 
Recognition, wages, and hours----. 19 4.5 3, 514 13); 177 5.4 | 23,044 | 1.2 
- Discrimination. ................... -| 19) 451] 4,089 15| 1388] 42| 35,404/) 19 
. Strengthening bargaining position. _- 13 3.1 8, 279 | 3.0) 74 2.3 | 73,886 | 3.9 
Oe Closed or union shop...-.........-..| 38 9.0 | 57,095 | 20.3 267 | 8.2] 113, 984 | 6.1 
rs SE ee 5| 12) 2,104 8) 34) 10] 18,707 1.0 
| | ; 
Miscellaneous. .......2.-.-----.---------| 69] 16.4] 85,872/ 30.7| 468| 14.3 292,187 | 15.5 
0 ES 2 5 189 a 28 9 31, 464 | 1.7 
‘ Rival unions or factions. - --------- 19 4.5| 31,644/ 11.3] 137 4.2) 104,734 5.6 
Jurisdiction ?..............----- jE os lw ae CS ee a ee 9, 577 | 5 
Other.....-.-..---------------------| 40] 95] 51,535/ 184] 226/ 69) 145,664 7.7 
i Ee aaa patecebiunpekwe |------- 11 | 3 748 i’) 
| 











1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
1 It is probable that the figures here given do not include all jurisdictional strikes. Due to the local nature 
of these disputes, it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 


Labor Organizations Involved 


Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor were 
involved in slightly more than half the strikes beginning in the first 
9 months of the year. These strikes included one-fourth of the total 
workers involved. Nearly 70 percent of the total workers involved 
were in strikes called by unions affiliated with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations—37 percent of all strikes. Strikes in which 2 
rival unions were involved comprised about 4 percent of the total 
— and involved the same proportion of the total workers. There was 
no union organization involved in 3 percent of the strikes, which 


neluded less than 1 percent of the total workers involved. 
luding 
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hours 


TaBLe 7.—Strikes Beginning in the First 9 Months of 1941, by Affiliations of Labor 
Organizations Involved 
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Labor organization involved 
7 | Percent of . . | Percent 
rl and | Number | total Number total 
strikes a SS 8, 272 | 100.0 | 1,882,685 | _—_:100.0 
issues Conga Federation of Labor. ee Le. | 1, 748 53.4 | 476,477 | 25.3 
: ustrial Organizations..............____- 1, 223 37.4! 1,292,953 | 68. 7 
These Unaffiliated 1 ET RTS 51 1.6| 20,409 1.1 
Railroad brotherhoods........................---------| 2 li 82 () 
$, pro- Two rival unions__.....---------- . 128 3.9| 73,725 | 3.9 
’ Company unions............__- RK PRINS ge POPLIN | 14 4} 2, 531 | 1 
- load, Oo organization... |) OS RTE EIS 104 3.2] 16,333 | 9 
rganization involved, but type not reported. ___.__- il 1 () 7 | (1) 
| I Sea TR ga aE 1 (1) 168 (1) 








' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Duration of Strikes 


The average duration of the 3,184 strikes ending in the period 
January to September was 17% calendar days. Forty-one percep; 
of these strikes ended less than a week after they began, 43 perce; 
lasted from a week up to a month, 13 percent were in effect from | 
to 3 months, and 3 percent (85 strikes) had lasted 3 months or mor, 
Most of the strikes in the latter group were small, only 9 involving 
500 or more workers. 
















Paste 8.—Strikes Ending in the 9-Month Period, January—September 1941, by | 
dustry Group and Duration 





= LT 


Number of strikes with duration 


1 week! 4s and | 


Industry group Total| Less ~ land | 2and 
| than | — L less less 
| 1 ‘than l6 l than 2/| than 3 
| week month! month months| months 
All industries: 
Number ; , See Ro ..|3, 184 |1, 316 744 572 335 82 
Percent - - , shh eth Sone a 100.0 | 41.3 | 249 18.0 10. 5 2.6 








Manufacturing 


. steel, and their products, excluding machin- 


x 257 31 27 
Moiinery, excluding transportation equipment. 228 78 63 46 | 31 . 
Transportation equipment | 128| 64 42 | i6 5 | l 
Nonferrous metals and their products - - peal) an 30 | 28 | 20 | 10 
Lumber and allied products... _ | 226) 61) 54) 63) 30 | f 
Stone, clay, and glass products 105 | 29 | 28 20 | 14 | } 
Textiles and their products 370 | 136 | 4y 78 | 37 | é 
Leather and its manufactures__. 65 | 21 22; 14 6 | 
Food and kindred products. 196 | 81 43 | 39 20 7 
Tobacco manufactures. _...__._.___-- hs os 2 | 1 2 
Paper and printing 103 | 7 17 20 23 4 
Chemicals and allied products 59 | 19 17 | 10 11 
Rubber products 38 7 10 4 5 l 
Miscellaneous manufacturing - -. | 122) 3% 33 | 25 21 

Nonmanu facturing 

Extraction of minerals i 109; 60) 23 | 12 | 7 4 
Transportation and communication | 184} 100 41 29 | 9 
Trade ..| 236) 112 64 | 57 | 32 11 
Domestic and personal service ___- 159 7 33 29 | iL 4 
Professional service _- aces 24 12 | 5 3 | l l 
Building and construction___- 306) 156 79 41 23 2 
Agriculture and fishing __. 22; 12) 6 | 2) 1 
W PA and relief projects 5 | 2 | 1 MS 
Other nonmanufacturing industries -- 9 | | 22 | ll | 4 3 





Methods of Negotiating Settlements 


Government officials or boards assisted in the settlement of mor 
than half (52 percent) of the strikes ending in the first 9 montlis 0! 
the year. These strikes included 74 percent of the total worker 
involved. In 56 of these strikes, involving 463,858 workers, (! 
National Defense Mediation Board assisted in the settlemen' 
Thirty-four percent of the strikes involving 22 percent of the worker 
were settled directly by negotiations between the employers an’ 
representatives of organized workers. In about 10 percent of 1! 
strikes, including only 3 percent of the workers involved, no forme! 
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settlements were reached. In these strikes the workers returned to 
their jobs without settlement of the disputed issues or they lost their 
jobs entirely when employers replaced them with new workers, 
moved, or went out of business. 


Priod 
cent 
cent 
m | Taste 9.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in the 9-Month Period 


nore. January—September 1941 





lving 
Strikes Workers involved 


Settlement negotiations carried on by— 


lw | Percent of : . Percent of 
| Number | total Number total: 


” In 





——— Foetal . .. «scans entnbbsebnadeecauvocssécees anal, ina 3, 184 100. 0 _1, 769, 188 100. 0 


Employers and workers directly.................. 70 £3 8, 699 | .5 
Employers and representatives of poeeneinn workers | 


directly ORR eR RRR RR RR eR RR Re mene me mew eeee- -<<- l, O86 JA. l 38Y, 255 22.0 

Government officials or boards................-..___. 1, 668 | 52.4 1, 308, 938 74.0 

mon Private conciliators or arbitrators -----......_._-- i 29 | 9 3. 728 2 
Terminated without formal settlement. -- ss 331 | 10.4 58, 568 3.3 





Results of Strikes 


Results of the strikes ending in the first 9 months of the year are 
classified in table 10. Forty-three percent of the strikes, including 
about the same proportion of the workers involved, were substantially 
won by the workers. Compromise settlements were obtained in 35 
percent of the strikes, which included about 43 percent of the workers; 
and 14 percent of the strikes, including 6 percent of the workers, 
resulted in little or no gains for the employees involved. 


TaBLe 10.—Results of Strikes Ending in the 9-Month Period, January-September 1941 








Strikes Workers involved 

Result SV SR ge a Popa 
: : Percent of . ' Percent of 

Number total Number total 
po RE EE 3, 184 100.0 Ll 769, 188 100. 0 
Substantial gains to workers. - hE Dee a | 1, 373 "43.2 | 787,022 44.4 
Partial gains or compromises__...................-.....| 1, 128 | 35.4 | 754, 710 2.7 
Little or no gains to workers. _- Asm 443 | 13.9 107, 221 | 6.1 
a Jurisdiction, rival nem or faction settlements. _______| 191 6.0 | 83, 466 | 4.7 
MOI tied...) oecc........0..-.. aoe 35 1.1 | 35, 289 | 2.0 
a | A a | 14 | .4 1, 480 | 1 





more i ‘ : 
The workers involved were a little more successful in the wage- 


and-hour strikes ending in the first 9 months of 1941 than in the 
union-organization disputes. In the wage-and-hour strikes they were 
substantially successful in 46 percent, compromised 43 percent, and 
made little or no gains in 11 percent. Forty-eight percent of the 
union-organization strikes were substantially won, but only 34 percent 
were compromised, and 18 percent brought little or no gains. 
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Of the workers involved in the strikes ending during this period 
one-half of those involved in the wage-and-hour strikes substantially 
won their demands, 44 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 
6 percent made little or no gains. in the union-organization strike 
43 percent of the workers were successful, about 48 percent mad, 
partial gains, and 7 percent made little or no gains. 


Tasie 11.—Results of Strikes Ending in the 9-Month Period, January-September 
1941, in Relation to Major Issues Involved 





Strikes resulting in— 





Jurisdic--+ 


Major issue Total Partial tion, 











Substan- : Littlecr | rival | Inde- , 
tial gains ya nsec nogains |union,or| ter- | \° 
to workers 1p : | to workers | faction |minate '*“ 
mises | | settle- 
ments 
Strikes 

All es.......---- 3, 184 1, 373 | 1, 128 443 191 35 
Wages and hours 1, 148 529 | 495 | 120 |_... 2 
Union organization _- 1, 581 759 531 | 5 ares 13 
Miscellaneous. - - -- 455 85 102 47 191 20 

Percentage distribution 

All issues. -_- ied 100. 0 43.2 35. 4 | 13.9 6.0 1.1 
Wages and hours ; 100.0 | 46.0 43.1 | 10. 5 a 
Union organization 100. 0 48.0 33.6 o£ f Oeeee . 8 
Miscellaneous. 100. 0 18.7 22.4 | 10. 3 42.0 4.4 

Workers involved 

All issues... - o_ 1, 769, 188 787, 022 754, 710 107, 221 83, 466 | 35, 289 
Wages and hours 938, 992 469, 561 413, 695 55, 290 ‘ 245 
Union organization 579, 373 251, 385 275, 198 37, 965 er On Tel 
Miscellaneous ~ 250, 823 66, 076 65, 817 13, 966 83, 466 | 20, 253 

Percentage distribution 

FIRE hs 100.0 | 44.4 42.7 6.1 4.7 2. 0 
Wages and hours , 100. 0 | 50.0 44.1 | 3 aaa ( 
Union organization __- -- 100.0 | 43.4 47.4 | 6.6 . 2. 6 
Miscellaneous... soheia 100.0 26. 3 26. 2 5.6 33. 3 8.1 





1 Less than a tenth of | percent. 


POPPOCe 
CAPTIVE-COAL-MINE STRIKE AND SETTLEMENT 


AT THE conclusion of the bituminous-coal stoppage of the Appa- 
lachian field in April 1941,' the “captive mines” (whose output | 
used almost exclusively by the steel companies which own them 
reopened, with the consent of the United Mine Workers of America 
pending completion of a new contract. With the mines operating 
under verbal concywrence in the Appalachian agreement, excep! 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1941 (p. 456). 
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for the union-shop clause, negotiations on the single issue of the 
ynion shop proceeded fruitlessly between the union and the steel 
companies during the summer. The union issued a strike call which 
hecame effective on Monday, September 15, 1941, when 43,000 miners 
stopped work in “‘captive’’ mines in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky. The only major steel corporations having mines which 
were not involved were the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation and 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corporation, which had already signed 
separate union-shop agreements. 

The National Defense Mediation Board, considering the stoppage a 
part of the general bituminous-coal mining dispute certified to the 
Board in April, requested the next day that the miners return to work 
immediately. The miners agreed on September 19 to return on 
Monday, September 22, accepting a 30-day truce pending settlement. 
During this time the Appalachian agreement, with the exception of 
the union-shop clause, was to be in effect, and after 30 days the 
strike could be resumed upon a 3-day written notice by either side. 
The Mediation Board issued no recommendations as to a basis of 
settlement of the union-shop issue and found that “there could be no 
meeting of minds in the conference before it with respect to the two 
conflicting rights asserted in the present dispute, because of the 
possible repercussions of any agreement here made on the steel and 
shipbuilding industries.’”” The Board did, however, advance two 
alternate arbitration proposals: (1) That the recommendations of the 
full Mediation Board of 11 members be accepted, or (2) that the 
parties agree on a joint board made up of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of both operators and miners which, if unable to reach an 
agreement, would select an arbitrator “‘who shall have the power to 
make a final decision binding upon both parties.”” On October 21 
the union, refusing to accept these proposals, notified the National 
Defense Mediation Board that the truce would expire on midnight, 
October 25, and, despite appeals by President Roosevelt, the miners 
were called out again. 

On October 27, approximately 53,000 mine workers failed to report 
for work in four States—this time including Alabama, where about 
8,000 workers in captive mines remained idle after the rest of the Ala- 
bama coal fields had resumed operations following the settlement of a 
wage dispute. After a series of conferences of employer, union, and 
 ppa- NDMB representatives with President Roosevelt, the union on 
ut is October 30 agreed to reopen the mines until Saturday, November 15, 
hem “on the understanding that the National Defense Mediation Board 
erica will proceed in full session to consider the merits of the dispute 
ating and make its final recommendations” and “that neither party is 


xcept committed in advance to the acceptance of the final recommen- 
dations,” 
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On November 10, by a vote of 9 to 2 (with the 2 C. I. O. members 
dissenting) the Board recommended the adoption of the Appalachia, 
agreement without the union-shop clause, stating that 95 percent of 
the workers at captive mines were already union members, that the 
union was apparently capable of completing organization of the 
industry, and that such a clause is not necessary to the security of 
the United Mine Workers. The minority opinion maintained tha; 
there was no basis for distinguishing between the captive-coal casp 
and the shipbuilding case of the Bethlehem Steel Co., where th 
Board’s recommendation that the company sign a closed-shop agree- 
ment had the effect of completing a closed-shop arrangement for ¢} 
entire west coast shipbuilding industry. The dissenting members 
further stated: ‘““The dispute in question has not been considered on 
its merits. To the contrary, the National Defense Mediation Board 
has now decided that henceforth, regardless of the merits of any cas; 
labor unions must be denied the right of normal growth and legitimat 
aspirations, such as the union shop, and the traditional open-shop 
policy of the anti-labor employers must prevail.’’ 

Further conferences between union leaders, heads of the major ste! 
companies, and the President failed, and the strike was resumed at 
midnight, November 15, the miners failing to report for work Monday 
morning, November 17. 

Amid considerable violence, sympathy walk-outs at commercial 
mines spread rapidly, until by the end of the strike it was estimated 
that well over 100,000 workers, in addition to those at the captiv 
mines, were out in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama 
Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, and Virginia. 

On November 22 the union’s policy committee accepted a Pres- 
dential proposal to return to work, submitting their dispute to 
special arbitration board, whose decision would be binding. Work 
was resumed the following Monday, after accumulated idleness 0! 
nearly 1,000,000 man-days, counting the three short stoppages (Svp- 
tember, October, and November) of captive-mine workers and als 
the sympathy strike of workers at commercial mines in November 

The arbitration board was composed of John L. Lewis, presiden! 
of the union; Benjamin Fairless, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation; and John R. Steelman, Director of the United 
States Conciliation Service, who was granted leave during arbitration 
proceedings. 


Decision of Arbitration Board 


On December 7, 1941, by a 2-to-1 decision the board awarded th 
mine workers the union shop in the captive mines. 

In dissenting, the steel companies’ representative on the boar 
stated that the decision ‘imposes an unregulated labor monopol! 
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upon the entire bituminous-coal industry,” and that it “violates the 
fundamental right of the American worker to a job regardless of 
membership or nonmembership in any organization.”’ 

The majority decision affirmed that the granting of the union shop 
was not a violation of a basic right or principle since Congress and 
Government agencies had already sanctioned the closed shop under 
certain conditions. Furthermore, in this instance, the union was 
asking for a union shop and not a closed shop; in other words, the 
employer would not. be limited or restricted in his hiring. According 
to the agreement in force in the rest of the mining industry, which the 
union seeks to extend to the captive mines, “‘the management of the 
mine, the direction of the working force, and the right to hire and 
discharge are vested exclusively in the operator, and the United 
Mine Workers of America shall not abridge these rights.’’ Since the 
union admits to membership only persons actually employed, it 
therefore does not control, limit, or determine the labor market ac- 
cessible to any employer. 

With regard to the desirability of changing union status during this 
period of national emergency, the arbitration award stated that there 
was “‘no basis for the charge that the union here is attempting to take 
advantage of the present national emergency for organizational 
purposes.”’ Since the union already has as members 95 percent of 
the employees in these captive mines ““* * * it is evident that, 
in this instance, the union is requesting the union shop in the normal 
course of its development. * * * The union shop is being sought 
here, in every realistic sense, to confirm and consolidate the position 
the union has already achieved. The union petitions for a contract 
whereby the organizational strength which it now has may not be 
jeopardized by future events.” 


POCPOOS 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, NOVEMBER 1941 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during November, disposed 
of 544 situations involving 267,496 workers. The services of this 
agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other 
interested parties (table 1). Of these situations, 133 were strikes and 
lock-outs involving 75,431 workers; 229 were threatened strikes and 
controversies involving 123,020 workers. Six disputes were certified 
during the month to the National Defense Mediation Board, and 
jurisdiction was assumed by other agencies in 19 others. The remain- 
ing 157 situations included investigations, arbitrations, requests for 
information, consultations, etc. 
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The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fic 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and ste¢! 
textiles, etc. (table 2), and. were utilized by employees and employers 


in 44 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii (table 


3). 


Tasie 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, November 





194], | 
Type of Situation 
Type of situation Number sed ot mee 
All situations handled 544 | 
Disputes is 362 
Strikes_- 132 | 
Threatened strikes ;: 155 | 
Lock-outs : 1 | 
Controversies ita 74 | 
Other situations 157 | 
Investigations 56 
Technical investigations and services - 32 
Arbitrations 26 
Requests to conduct consent elections 3 
Requests for information 10 
Consultations re 7 
Special services of commissioners 3 
Complaints ima nite es 10 | 
Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations 25 
To National Defense Mediation Board_. ; 6 
To National Labor Relations Board - 14 
To other Federal agencies 2 
To nongovernmental agencies 2 | 
To State agencies a 1 | 








seated 4 461 


TaBLe 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, November 1941, 
Industries 
Disputes | Other situations Tot 
Industry | | 
Num- | Workers| Num- | Workers! Num- | W 
ber involved | ber j|involved| ber | ir 
a | | 

All industries ___-- 387 | 230,82 157 | 36,667] 544 
Agriculture 2 469 9 
Automobile 17 11, 232 | 4 128 21 
Building trades 29 27, 580 | 8 406 37 
Chemicals 18 3, 935 | 5 | 434 23 
Communications 4) 16,555 | 2 72 6 
Domestic and personal s 364 9 1,871 17 
Electrical equipment ; 22} 11,319} 2 20 24 
Food ‘ 24 3, 973 12 1, 099 36 
Furniture and finished lumber 25 10, 012 3 224 28 
Iron and steel , . 61 | 55,177 | 19 5, 056 RO 
Raeetnes.......... , 10 | 3, 209 | 2 131 12 
Lumber... 14 2, 900 3 148 17 
Machinery .- 23 6, 977 3 60 26 
Maritime 7 4,142 7 
Mining S 6, 7! 1 1 Q 
Nonferrous metals 18 14, 510 ~ 8, 469 26 
Paper 2 402 2 369 $ 
Petroleum. _- 8 1, 135 8 
Printing 6 254 6 
Professional l 300 ] 
Rubber. ---_-- 5 2, 551 | 6 2, 932 11 
Stone, clay, and = 10 1, 229 5 4, 066 15 
Textile 18 11, 439 21 5, 726 39 
Tobacco. -_- 3 7, 310 - 3 
Trade_. . need ll 2, O85 1 1 12 
Transportation ; oe 21 10, 337 1 1 22 
Transportation atakacae ‘ 12; 14,416 5 517 17 
Utilities. _._.... an : : ; 5 1, 237 3 215 8 
23 3, 286 27 
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Taste 3.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, November 1941, by 
ds, States 





a 
ers Disputes Other situations Total 
State 
Num- | Workers| Num- | Workers! Num- | Workers 
ber involved ber involved ber involved 
V De cp — ——E - _ - — -_ - 
4]] States_- ; 387 230, 829 157 36, 667 544 267, 496 
Alabama. - - --- : 14 | 1,313 3 627 17 1, 940 
Arizona--- 4) 412 5 5, 516 9 5. 928 
Arkansas - - --- 5 | 6, 975 5 6,975 
California-- 22 11, 195 5 365 27 11, £60 
Colorado... ] 60 l 60 
Connecticut - - - --- 7 5, 430 4 4105 1] 5, 835 
ee 2 245 | 10 3 255 
District of Columbia_- l 155 6 1, 301 7 1, 456 
a PiIGh. .bccccmbetes 17 10, 236 4 54 21 10, 2900 
a 
Georgia 4 1,305 3 335 7 1, 640 
Hawaii l 78 ] 78 
Idaho-..- 2 1, 020 4 2 1. 020 
Illinois 25 11, 084 11 979 36 12, 063 
Indiana il 4, 607 6 4,317 17 8, 924 
lowa 3 B85 l 74 { 459 
= Kansas_-.--- 1 17 2 245 3 262 
. Kentucky - - - 16 9, 409 2 150 18 9, 559 
Louisiana. -- 8 1, 637 3 510 11 2, 147 
: Maine_- | 1, 900 2 153 3 2, 053 
Maryland 4 758 2 208 6 1. O56 
- Massachusetts 3 1, 421 8 1, 139 1] 2 560 
— Michigan - 22 33, 845 3 1,115 25 34, 960 
Minnesota 2 164 1 6 3 170 
. Mississippi - - - 3 2, 975 3 3 6 2, 978 
Missouri 9 10, 763 3 252 12 11,015 
Nebraska. ] 48 1 {8 
aa 2 6, 008 ‘ 2 6, OOS 
New Jersey - --- ; : 18 12, 601 9 2, 133 27 14, 734 
L. New Mexico--.- : : 5 3, 371 3, 371 
‘ Now Ween... 4.-..- 32 29, 816 13 5, 283 45 35, 099 
North Carolina 15 4, 256 12 3, 532 27 7, 788 
North Dakota - : , l l l l 
= Ohio___- -_* 36 16, 841 12 1, 682 4s 18, 52 
Oklahoma 2 144 l 29 3 173 
Oregon - . - _ - 4 7i1 l 100 E RII 
Pennsylvania 31 21, 391 1] 2, 379 42 23, 770 
Rhode Island. 3 494 3 194 
South Carolina coe 3 2, 200 4 2, 211 7 4411 
Tennessee 9 1, 600 2 176 1] 1, 77¢ 
ae 7 1, 307 l 27 s |, 334 
i Tae l 12 l 1] 2 23 
Vermont ‘ : l 29 l y 
Virginia. __- 3 365 2 35 5 100 
Wasbington___. ~ 2, 522 4 649 12 3,171 
West Virginia_____ 7 5, 517 |-- 7 5, 517 
Wisconsin. __. 12 4, 236 4 536 16 4,772 











Housing Conditions 
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COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES IN PUBLIC HOUSING 
PROJECTS 


EXPERIENCE of tenants of public housing projects in organizing 
community activities is described in a recent publication of the United 
States Housing Authority.! These tenants are occupants of buildings 
erected by the Public Works Administration, now under the manage- 
ment of the USHA. Group activities covered are: Resident councils 
and tenant associations; resident newspapers; preschool and parent 
education; health and safety ; consumer services; mutual benefit organ- 
izations; library and reading rooms; and recreation. 


Preschool Programs 


Policies of tenant selection followed by the Federal Government 
have stressed the importance of serving families with a number o! 
small children. It is estimated that there are 54 children of pre- 
school age for every 100 families in housing projects. This fact par- 
tially accounts for the tenants’ keen interest in developing supervise: 
programs for the preschool child. Education for the parents is also 
an integral part of nursery or play-school work. 

Of 13 nursery schools in operation when the study under review was 
made, 8 were conducted by the Work Projects Administration and 5 
by private local agencies. In one project where the nursery schoo! 
could enroll only a small percentage of the children, approximate|\ 
150 mothers volunteered to take turns supervising 4 outdoor pla\ 
areas for 2 hours in the mornings. A toy-loan library was establishe« 
for another group of over 300 children. More than 500 toys wer 
cataloged for circulation among children whose parents would siz) 
applications. 


Planning the preschool work “‘is one of the finest examples of tenant 


initiative combined with the use of trained personnel. Many ex- 
tremely difficult problems had to be solved before the programs could 
be started.’”’ Financing caused real concern but agency resources 
were pooled in many cases to bring the cost per family to the lowest 





1 Federal Works Agency. United States Housing Authority. Management Experience Notes * 
Community Activities in Public Housing. Washington, 1941. 
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possible level. Similarly, resourcefulness was required to obtain 
‘rained leadership at low cost to residents and at no cost to the proj- 
cts. Both public and private agencies have contributed. 


Health and Safety 


Health programs cited include that of the Jane Addams Health 
Committee of Chicago. The committee was formed in August 1938 
to deal with a whooping-cough epidemic, and was made permanent 
as its value became recognized. Its first step was to call attention 
to the free medical facilities in the city and to urge use of these serv- 
ices. An infant welfare station was established in the project. Re- 
search has been carried on dealing with group-health plans operating 
in the United States in the hope of agreeing on a practical plan. 

The Parklawn Tenants Association of Milwaukee organized a spe- 
cial committee to solicit group memberships for the Milwaukee Medi- 
cal Center. After 3 years approximately 80 of the 518 families in the 
project had joined, at a cost of $3 a month for a family. Services in- 
cluded are examinations, hospitalization, and home and office calls. 

Smithfield Courts tenants at Birmingham organized a health club 
which joined the organized antituberculosis campaign in the city. A 
house-to-house survey in the 540-family project resulted in examina- 
tion of over 300 children at the community center, with referral for 
X-ray examination in many cases. 


Consumer Efforts 


Many residents have found they could raise living standards at no 
added cost. Buying clubs, cooperatives, and credit unions have 
been organized. A group of 38 Techwood Homes residents in Atlanta, 
ordering eggs, butter, vegetables, chickens, and other foods through a 
buying club, received an annual dividend for 1938 of over 23 percent. 

Comparatively small but active credit unions, chartered under Fed- 
eral or State law, were found in almost two-thirds of the housing 
projects. Many members saving as little as 25 cents weekly took 
advantage of the loan features of the plan to buy furniture, pay rent, 
and take care of emergency situations. The Jane Addams project’s 
credit union of 250 members accumulated $2,000 in 8 months and 
loaned half as much again. 

Various homemaking programs have developed in a majority of the 
projects, to encourage more intelligent use of family income. This 
work was stimulated in the early stages of project operations by many 
local housing authorities. Cooperation of local agencies was obtained 
in establishing home-demonstration units for display purposes. Meal 


planning and service were taught, as well as furniture arrangement and 
sewing, 
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Security and Welfare Activities 


Organizations were formed in several projects to assist tenants jy 
paying their rent in periods of unemployment, illness, or when othe, 
emergencies arise. At old Harbor Village, Boston, as of Decembo,; 
1939, the Men’s Club reported distribution of $1,400 to 60 families, of 
which $200 was repayable. The money was raised by benefit perform. 
ances. Another method used is for the tenants to establish separate 
accounts with the management for deposit of extra rental sums, which 
are held in reserve for rent payments during periods of unemployment. 

A job exchange service is carried on by residents of Julia C. Lathrop 
Homes at Chicago. Tenants learning of vacancies at their places of 
employment report them to the exchange. Management staffs haye 
also kept residents informed on existing employment exchanges. 

Welfare bodies in projects have supplemented the services of public 
and private agencies. Tenants of public projects have worked with 
their neighbors outside to advance the city welfare programs. 


Libraries and Recreation 


Careful planning, to ascertain the needs of various age groups, pre- 
ceded initiation of library services. New facilities were added only 
if existing neighborhood resources were insufficient. At University 
Homes, Atlanta, the library had a circulation of 13,708 in 1939. Of 
the total, 55 percent represented books for juveniles. 

Recreation commonly includes outdoor and indoor games and sports 
the arts, general-purpose and special-interest clubs, parties, and specia! 
events. Activities requiring special and expensive equipment 
unusual, but exist in some instances. Popular programs include ball 
games, bowling, and table tennis; gardening contests; choral groups 
workshops; various kinds of plays; boxing exhibitions; and gam 
nights. 

Twenty-six tenant newspapers have appeared in the last 3 years 
ranging from 2 to 20 pages. They are usually mimeographed an 
issued weekly or monthly. A large amount of work is involved anc 
the greatest problem is to obtain sufficient volunteer assistance. Pai 
advertising has been depended on for raising revenue. Howeve! 
local merchants are not likely to need to advertise as their shops be- 
come known to tenants. Therefore, it appears that regular subscrib- 
ers will be sought or that the general treasuries of tenants’ associations 
will be drawn upon. 


Resident Bodies 


Resident councils and tenant associations have proved useful 11 
planning and initiating tenant activities. Methods of organization 
vary, and bodies have been created on the initiative of tenants, mat- 
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agement, or both. Block or area representation has been adopted in 
many projects. Sometimes representatives are chosen by a general 
election. Organization has required time. Activities have also 
differed widely. Some bodies deal with recreation, others with traffic 
problems. Problems related to the development and nature of com- 
munity activities and current management are also discussed at 
monthly meetings. 

Prevailing approaches to the relationship of management to tenant 
bodies are indirect stimulation, direct action, a “hands off’’ policy, 
and assistance on special request. In spite of some failures, experience 
in 3 years of operation, according to the report, has shown the value 
of tenants’ associations. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS. 
OCTOBER 1941 ' 


Summary 





BOTH unemployment-compensation payments and continued claims 
established new lows in October 1941, for the third successive month 
Benefit recipients were fewer than in any month of 1940 or 1941, th 
only years for which comparable data are available. Benefits totaled 
$21,400,000, and continued claims numbered 2,500,000; and a mini- 
mum of 486,000 workers received checks for benefits. Claims, pay- 
ments, and the number of recipients were about one-third below th 
October 1940 level and 60 percent or more under June 1940 whe 
the Nation’s defense program was initiated. The continued drop i 
benefit payments brought total disbursements for the first 10 months 
of 1941 to $296,800,000; this was $162,900,000, or 35 percent, less 
than payments during the corresponding period of 1940. The in- 
crease in initial claims received in central offices, however, suggests 
that benefit payments may rise during the next few months as workers 
are temporarily displaced by the shift from nondefense to defens 
production and by labor disputes which may cause lay-offs in othe 
plants. 

Workers received compensation in October for 1,781,000 weeks 0 
total unemployment, and for 211,000 weeks of partial and part-tot: 
unemployment. Partial unemployment represents less than full- 
time employment with the employer-employee relationship main- 
tained, while part-total unemployment is a period of otherwise tots! 
unemployment during which an individual has odd jobs or subsidian 
work. The number of weeks of total unemployment compensated {0 
was approximately 7 percent below September, the previous recor 
low. However, the number of compensated weeks of partial anc 
part-total unemployment, which has been increasing since August. 
rose 8 percent. It is expected that underemployment will be a grow- 
ing problem as curtailment orders, shortages of materials, delay 
deliveries, and the conversion of nondefense plants to defense produc- 
tion cause restriction of hours or reduced employment in som 
industries. 





1 Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Securit; 
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Social Insurance 
Benefit Payments 


Despite the reduction in total benefit disbursements, 24 jurisdic- 
tions, including such important centers of defense activity as Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington, paid more benefits in October than in the preceding 
month. Except in Indiana and Kansas, however, disbursements in 
the noted States were lower than in October 1940, decreases ranging 
from 13 to 58 percent. In four States—Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
and New Jersey—the actual amount of benefit disbursements was 
higher than in October 1940. Only the District of Columbia and 
Louisiana, however, paid more benefits during the first 10 months of 
1941 than in the corresponding period of 1940. 

Increases in benefit payments were chiefly due to continued unem- 
ployment of workers who had reached compensable status after 
seasonal lay-offs, and to transitional unemployment occurring in 
September and the early part of October. In Indiana, increased 
disbursements resulted largely from priorities unemployment in 
Evansville, lay-off of automobile workers in South Bend when a strike 
in Cleveland cut off the supply of steel frames, and the tapering off of 
construction work in many parts of the State. Other Indiana 
communities faced with critical unemployment conditions were 
Anderson, Kokomo, Muncie, New Castle, Plymouth, and Washing- 
ton. In California, many small employers are laying off men because 
they cannot secure scrap iron, steel, and other metals. In Maine, the 
principal cause for the increase in benefit disbursements in October 
over the previous month was the seasonal curtailment of employment 
in the women’s shoe industry; in New Hampshire, the cause was the 
closmg of the resort season. Payments to displaced silk workers 
contributed to the increases in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
seasonal curtailment of canning operations accounted for the rise in 
Hawaii. At this time in 1940, large-scale construction projects were 
under way in Kansas and Lousiana; no such level of employment was 
maintained in 1941. 


Average Number of Claimants 


The average weekly number of benefit recipients declined 13 percent 
from September to 430,000, approximately 268,000 fewer than in 
October of last year, and the lowest average weekly total for any 
month for which data are available. In the last week of October 
only 451,000 claimants were receiving unemployment benefits, 241,000 
fewer than in the corresponding week of 1940. 
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Claims Received 


Continued claims averaged 555,800 weekly—8 percent under the 
previous record low of September 1941 and 320,400 or 37 percent less 
than in October 1940. After dropping to 547,000 in the week ended 
October 11 (the lowest weekly number on record), the number of 
persons filing claims for all types of unemployment rose to 552,309 
in the week ended October 18, and to 569,900 in the following week. 
Although fewer continued claims were filed in October than in any 
month since all States began paying benefits, 29 States reported larger 
volumes of claim receipts than in the preceding month. Marked 
increases occurred in Delaware (32 percent), Hawaii (78 percent). 
Indiana (30 percent), Maine (25 percent), and New Hampshire 
percent). Important centers of defense activity with increases jy 
continued claims this month, beside Indiana, were California, Con- 
necticut, Kansas, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. Increases in claim receipts in these States reflect the sam 
factors as those responsible for the increases in benefit disbursements 
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Continued Unemployment Compensation Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and 
Benefits Paid, by State, October 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 24, 1941] 





Continued claims ! Weeks compensated 


Type Type of unemployment 
eial Security Board region - — - _ 
and State | id 
Number | Number Rs J 
| Waiting | Compen- we oan al 
period | sable | com- 
bined ? 


Partial 
only ? 


Total__-.- : . 110 | 210, 860_| 134, 263 


Region I: 
Connecticut----- 26, 820 | 34 | 22, 386 9, 690 2, 87! 2, 785 
Maine : 15, 713 & 12, 436 12, 1S , 746 3, 4! 2, YSY 
Massachusetts - - - -# 133,720 | 28, 62: 105, 098 8, 938 , 12 464 
New Hampshire ; 13, 387 | 6 8, 787 RS! 1, 799 2, 0F , 998 
Rhode Island _-- 27, 250 2, 795 24, 455 by 
Vermont. .--.- 2, 346 i127 , 719 
Region II: 
New York... -.--- 413, | 95, 52; 756 
Region III: 
Delaware _ _ - oes 4, , 215 . 2, % 
New Jersey - - 154, 28, 717 25, 529 fh, 335 20, 653 
Pennsylvania ---- 63, 277 25, 532 24, 63: (2) 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 12, 2, O80 10, 893 
Maryland- . 33, | 2,104 31, 326 4, 866 
North Carolina 54, | 7,206 47, 189 ‘ 2, 3, 465 
Virginia _. ‘ 24, | 3,895 20, 209 20, ' 920 
West Virginia 2, 412 17, 819 y 7, 030 
Region V: 
Kentucky- 2, 1, 876 10, 427 3, 052 
Michigan -- - - - 518 19, 893 92, 625 13, 371 
5 ES | 29,033 , 123 5, 59, 246 6, O18 
Region VI: 
Illinois - - - - i 14, §39 2, 685 306 33, 229 
Indiana -. - 3,065 | 12, 576 | 5, 489 960 9, 464 
Wisconsin ; 8, 264 565 3, 665 3, 069 
Region VII: 
Alabama i Boohee ¢ | 10, 146 29, 424 761 2, 038 
Florida. -_.- ; | 8, 161 | 59, 280 51, 715 54, 851 6, 864 
Georgia_____-_- 4 | 14,381 097 32, 31, 191 
Mississippi-__- ; 2,915 3, 994 2, 795 
Soutb Carolina___ 28, 4, 966 3, 869 , 937 
Tennessee --___- ; 4,893 56, 692 , 736 
Region VIII: 
ae yo 14, | 6,131 9, 786 9, , 420 
Minnesota ---_- a 32, | 6,364 | 5, 731 , 336 
Nebraska.--_. _- “ 3, 2, 042 A, i, 5, 596 
North Dakota- : é 379 , 042 
South Dakota he : 363 , 339 
Region IX: 
Arkansas____- j 2, 442 
a 8, 771 4, 067 
Missouri _. - ; 7, 20, 636 
Oklahoma___. N 3, 2 
Region X: 
Louisiana : 20, 
New Mexico : 
, re ‘ 10, 


473 


3, 500 
3, 264 
342 
, 189 1, 850 


, 483 3, 321 
3, 72: 216 
. 7, 504 5. 530 
5,614 282 

, 437 641 
2, 804 179 
i : QF i, 5, }, 042 (2 

i ae . | 82: / 9, OF ROY 
Wyoming_. al 778 333 : : 137 
Region XII: 
California f , 31, 831 
Nevada... _____ ‘ 2, , 5s 
Oregon. _. ‘ 
Washington 
lerritories: 


Hawaii___- 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued Unemployment Compensation Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, qn, 
Benefits Paid, by State, October 1941—Continued 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 24, 1941] 





Benefits paid 4 


Social Security Board | Type of unemployment Monthand year) Amou 
region and State a Ragas We T'S ____s«Cébeenefits first benefit 
Amount 3 | , | Payable = | first; 
Partial and Partial 
Total | part-total only 2 
combined 2 " 


Total..... ..---| $21, 430, 134 | $19,911, 848 | $1, 498,995 | $904, 894 





= 





Region I: 
Connecticut 189, 018 | 19,271 | 18,572 | Jan. 1938___- 
Maine ee 87, 829 | 66, 363 | 21, 466 18, 563 do 
Massachusetts ___- 1, 181, 516 | 1, 119, 561 60, 955 56, 735 do 
New Hampshire__. 66, 483 56, 296 10, 187 9, 749 do 
Rhode Island____. 259, 478 248, 226 11,252} (8) do 
Vermont 13, 738 | 13, 040 545 | 300 do 
Region II: 
New York... , 3, 718, 007 3, 718, 007 (2) (2) do 
Region III: 
i 37, 725 30, 222 7, 494 6, 920 1939 
New Jersey = 1, 311, 290 1, 170, 483 139, 377 136, 795 do 
Pennsylvania___- 1, 348, 424 1, 348, 424 (2) (2 1938 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia 126, 741 | 121, 440 5, 028 925 do 
Maryland “Ae 339, 601 303, 070 35, 301 34, 559 do 
North Carolina_. 316, 784 302, 861 13, 679 10, 424 do 
Virginia. , 159, 275 158, 934 5, 010 2, 152 do 
West Virginia. 170, 999 458 49,541 | 48,820 do 
Region V: 
Kentucky __. ‘ 150, 987 137, 563 12, 923 5,855 | Jan. 1939 
Michigan_____. 1, 270, 220 , 152, 633 117, 587 107,495 | July 1938 
Ohio_____. igh a 613, 308 580, 551 31, 198 21, 167 | Jan. 1939 
Region VI: | 
Illinois 1, 687, 274 , 798 238,438 | 139,737 | July 1939 
Indiana SS ie 515, 721 5, 366 70, 147 (6) April 1938 
Wisconsin. ____.__-. 176, 090 52, 538 23,552 | 15,192 | July 1936 
Region VII: | 
Alabama 209, 348 | 476 | 11, 791 2,088 | Jan. 1938__- 
583, 190 290 | 46,900 | (6) Jan. 1939 
253, 231 245, 247 7,984 | 3,992 do 
Mississippi 112, 385 | , 315 3, 045 1,010 | Apr. 1938 
South Carolina. __. 153, 716 3, 674 10, 018 2,768 | July 1938 
Tennessee. - 372, 992 244 748 1,664 | Jan. 1938 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 2 84, 875 | 76, 469 8, 209 2,448 | July 1938 
Minnesota ; 270, 874 | 807 30, 067 18, 230 | Jan. 1938 
54, 387 | 567 3, 810 1,363 | Jan. 1939 
nie 10, 555 | , 525 , 030 493 do 
South Dakota 11, 661 , 027 634 (6 do 
Region IX: 





100, 044 , 341 703 1, 052 do 
146. 737 349 388 3, 410 do_. 
412, 670 | 364, 580 , 919 | 43, 106 do 
171, 924 | 105 3, 819 824 | Dec. 1938 
Region X: 
Louisiana 605, 034 698 26, 147 6,993 | Jan. 1938 
New Mexico 35, 935 34, 131 , 768 332 | Dec. 1938 
Texas 334, 311 | 5, 731 27, 346 501 | Jan. 1938__- 
Region XI: | 
66, 576 | 143 , 433 116 do 
79, 932 3, 553 , 850 1.956 | Jan. 1939 
27,314 5, 865 , 426 84 | Sept. 1938. _. 
63, 670 3, 670 | (2) July 1939 
onde 4 137, 154 28, 388 766 1,938 | Jan. 1938 
Wyoming. re 14, 386 : , 374 | 149 | Jan. 1939 
Region XII: | 
California... . 3, 030, 631 27, 300, 427 151, 738 | Jan. 1938 
eS 29, 624 , 28 , 336 555 | Jan. 1939 
81, 175 . 9, 678 3,963 | Jan. 1938____- 
Washington._____- 188, 987 26, 939 17,069 | Jan. 1939__-. 
Territories: 
Alaska 10, 264 256 | 0 | 
Hawaii 16, 480 | 13, 310 3, 149 : 








1 I. e. certification that the claimant has completed a waiting-period week or a compensable per 

2 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Monta: 
York, and Pennsylvania. 

3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 

4 Not adjusted for returned and voided benefit checks. 

5 Adjusted to exclude returned and voided benefit checks. 

* Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment 
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PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES, OCTOBER 1941 ' 


Summary 


INSTEAD of the usual increase in placements which occurs between 
September and October, the number of jobs filled in October 1941 by 
the public employment service fell 1 percent, to 539,000. The number 
of placements, however, was second only to the record high of the 
previous month and was 32 percent above the same month of 1940. 
Although job applications rose 7 percent to 1,500,000, occasioned in 
part at least by the completion of defense construction projects and 
by priorities unemployment, the active file continued to show a 
decrease. The 4,200,000 persons registered for work in October is 
the smallest number on record. 

The public employment services filled 4,600,000 jobs and placed 
3,100,000 different individuals in the first 10 months of 1941; in the 
same period of 1940, 3,000,000 jobs were filled and 1,900,000 indi- 
viduals were placed. 

In the 16 States which are centers of defense activity, about two- 
thirds more placements were made during the first 10 months of 1941 
than of 1940. In all other States combined, only a third more jobs 
were filled in January-October 1941 than in the same period of 1940. 


Placements 


Despite the reduction in the national total, 20 jurisdictions, includ- 
ing such important defense centers as California, Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, and Virginia, made more placements in October 
than in the preceding month. Increases ranged from 1 percent in 
lllinois to 46 percent in New Mexico. The gains in Louisiana and 
New Mexico were due to the hiring of workers for the sugarcane and 
the cotton and broom-corn harvests, respectively. In most of the 
other States, in addition to the needs of defense industries, the con- 
tinuing demand for construction, cannery, and food-processing workers 
was an important factor contributing to the larger numbers of place- 
ments. Smaller placement volumes, on the other hand, reflect in 
many instances seasonal curtailment in certain industries. 


Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board. 
432939—42 8 109 
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In all but eight States more jobs were filled in October 1941 thay 
in the same month of 1940. The States showing reductions—Arizong. 
Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, an¢ 
Vermont—were, in most cases, the States which were in the fal] of 
1940 hiring large numbers of workers for the construction of Army 
cantonments and for other defense activities. The 48-percent reduc. 
tion in complete placements from October 1940 reported by Colorado 
was largely the result of a change in reporting procedure; for 1949 
complete placements included temporary agricultural placements 
which are now reported as supplementary placements. 

Approximately 358,000 jobs were filled by men in October—about 
twice as many as the 181,000 filled by women. Placements of mer 
were 35 percent more numerous than in October 1940, while place- 
ments of women were 27 percent higher. Only Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, and Vermont showed declines from October 194() 
in placements of both sex groups. Reductions, as compared with, 
October 1940, in placements of men alone occurred in the District of 
Columbia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and North Carolina, and 
for women alone in Hawaii, lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota. In Delaware, the District of Columbia, and New Jersey, 
where placements of women in domestic service are especially im- 
portant, more women than men were placed in October 1941. 


Active File of Registrants 


With an ever-increasing volume of employment opportunities 
available to qualified workers, the number of job seekers registered 
for work on October 31, 1941, declined for the fifth successive month. 
Eight percent. fewer registrants were actively seeking work than on 
October 31, 1940. 

Fewer job seekers were registered for work than in October 1940 i1 
35 States. The largest reductions, ranging from 40 to 70 percent, 
were reported by Connecticut, Hawaii, Maryland, Montana, Nevada 
Ohio, Vermont, and Washington. Significant increases, on the othe 
hand, were reported in most of the South Central, Southeast, and Gulf 
States, and in Indiana. In Arkansas, the active file was 2% times as 
large as in October 1940, mainly as a result of registrations filed in 
anticipation of employment on defense projects. Except in Texas and 
Indiana, where no periods of validity for the active file are set, tl 
increases are chiefly due to completion of defense projects which had 
been under way in October of last year. 

At the end of October 1941, the active file of men numbered ove! 
2,900,000, and of women, more than 1,300,000. Based on com- 
parable data, the number of male job seekers registered for work was 
12 percent lower, but the number of woman registrants was 2 percent 
higher than on October 31, 1940. Male registrants were less numerous 
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than on October 31, 1940. in 36 States and woman registrants were 
fewer in 29 States. 


Applications Received 


The number of applications for work received in October rose for 
the first time since June 1941. The 1,500,000 applications filed with 
State employment offices in October were 6.5 percent more numerous 
than in the preceding month and 7 percent higher than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1940. Much of the increase over October 1940 
is due to the fact that more women are being attracted to the labor 
market. The 987,000 applications for work filed by men were only 
2 percent higher than in October 1940, but the 501,000 applications 
filed by women represented an increase of 18 percent. 

For the country as a whole, new applications received in employ- 
ment offices represented 46 percent of all registrations. In 14 juris- 
dictions, however, the proportion of new to total applications was con- 
siderably higher than the Nation-wide average. In these States 
mainly situated in the Southeast, Southwest, and Pacific coast areas, 
and the Territories—one-half to two-thirds of the total applications 
filed in October 1941 were new. In most of these areas thousands of 
workers applied for jobs at plants engaged in defense production and 
registered with the public employment service for the first time. 


TasLe 1.—Summary of Placement Activities of Public Employment Services, October 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Noy. 24, 1941] 





Percent of change from — 
Activity Number 7 
September October October 
1941 1940 1939 


Total complete placements 539, 001 —1.: 
Regular. ___- 341, 757 —1. 
Temporary - == 197, 244 

Supplementary placements 395, 570 

‘Total applications. ___- , 487, 603 

Active Hi®........... , 241, 918 


32. < +47.‘ 
47. +71. 6 
L: +18. : 
2 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+248. § 
+11. 4 
am & 


) 
ae 


6 
B.S l 





' Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, October 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 24, 1941] 





Percentage of change from 
Activity Number & 
September October October 
1041 1940 1939 


Total complete placements : 7, 893 , +21.9 

Regular = 131 
_ ‘Temporary _. a , 762 
lotal applications 48, 480 
Active file se me 73, 623 


{?) 

{') 
—10.5 
b—14.7 





' Total veteran placements by duration not reported prior to 1941. 
? Based on comparable data; excludes New York. 
* Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 
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TaBe 3.—Activities of Public Employment Services, All Registrants, by State, October | 94) 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 24, 1941] 





| T lica- | Active fi] 
Complete placements Hat aa ae “Oe 31, 





3a 


October 1941 January—Octo- | 


—— ————$—$ — | > wT. 
Social Security; | : | ty f 
Board region Percent of ww nhs 


and State change from— ! MWum- panes om. 


| 
| 
~ |Regular| ,, ber | Sep- | ber 
1 
Sep- | (over 
| tem- — month) 


ber 
1941 1940 








~1. 2} +32.3 Al, 757 4, 591, 233| +51. 0/395, 570) 1, 487, 603| +6. 5/4, 241, 91 


Region I: | | 
Conn 5| —1.3) +11. 86, 816] +59. 3 10} 21,192) —2. 7 5s 
Maine... 5,090} —3.3|+154. 39, 450| +103. 3) 0} 11,307) +17.8 S| 20, 6: 
Mass... _- , 328} —9.6) = 88, 747 119. 0 15, 56,826) +8.4) 125, 882 
N. H.... ,312| —21.3) 22, 273) +11. 33 6,704| +12.8| 10, 769 
R. I. | 2,024) —7.0 +50. 20, 803) +158. 9,090} +9.8| 26, 

_ ae —19.6) —4. 11,859) +24. | 2,693) +16.0 

Region IT: 

1.Y 467, 539) +72. 4) 169, 161) +11. 4 


15,065) +26. | 2,580) 
157, 561) +65. 2} 56,149 
199, 137, +56. 103, 575 





) ee —11.4 
Region III: 

= : —23. 

(Se tee 7, 66: —l. 

Pa ey _. 
Region dv: 

D. 


Pers 


+4. 
—8. 


53, 245) +37. 12, 633} 

61,715} +58. 5) 23, 125) 

161, 000| +127. 24, 32, 888) 

109, 578| +91. 6) | 24,228 

39, 563) +46. 14, 904 

| | 

3,058} 39,727) +49. 19, 628) 
10,521) 141,525) +28. 9) 7, 625| 
16,674) 245,349) +64. 4| 67, 091) 


OS BAN © an 4 ae 


2h © Wt tw 


+3. 


+5. 
Region V: 
ees if —3. 
Mich.. | 16, +7. 
(ae F 37; —4. 
Region VI: 
Il +1. 


—9. 


_ 


6) 
4 
-4| 
6 
3) 
9 
1 


toma Ooo 
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Tape 4.—Activities of Public Employment Service for Veterans, by State, October 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 24, 1941] 
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' Computed only for States reporting 50 or more in both months. 
; Based on comparable data; excludes New York. 
, Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 
- Data not reported for September. 
Data not comparable. 
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TNEC STATEMENT ON CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES 


THE present position and future possibilities of consumers’ coopera- 
tion in the United States as an aid to consumers are touched upon 


briefly in the final report of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee,' as follows: 


Government Aid for Consumers 


“Consumers are assisted by whatever government does to keep open 
the channels of trade, to promote conditions in which a larger and 
better supply of goods regularly comes to market, and at prices which 
permit consumers to purchase them. They are directly assisted by 
what government may do to keep harmful products off the market, 
or to bring more information to consumers about commodities. They 
may find indirect assistance also in government information that 
would interpret to them the current controls and conditions in indus- 
try which determine the quantity and value of its output. 

“Because consumers transact their business almost entirely on an 
individual basis, they possess unequal bargaining power with other 
economic units, most of which are organized and are steadily extend- 
ing the scope-and power of their organization. Consumers generally 
would not desire to reverse that trend, since most of them probably 
take part in some form of organized action in their income-earning 
capacity. But in their income-spending activities for the most part 
they work alone, and therefore rely upon such assistance as govern- 
ment may offer to make their bargaining power more nearly equal. 

“T tere are exceptions to this. In slowly but steadily increasing 
numbers consumers are associating themselves with cooperative enter- 
prise in the distribution, and to a more limited extent production, o! 
goods under their own control. In so doing they acquire a collective- 
bargaining power which may eventually win them some measure 0! 
equality with other organized groups. In that event they may no! 
look to government to even things up. It is a cardinal point in the 
cooperative philosophy that government assistance be avoided lest |' 





!Temporary National Economic Committee. Final Report on the Concentration of Economic Powe! 
in the United States, p. 328. (77th Cong., Ist sess.) 
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invite interference or weaken the self-reliance of the cooperative 
program. 

“Cooperative expansion, however, if it is to be sound and is to 
remain subject to consumer control, in fact as well as in principle, 
will be slow. ‘Today it probably accounts for not more than 2 percent 
of all retail sales of commodities, much of which is accounted for by 
supplies for farm operation. The commodity areas in which, during 
its period of new growth, it finds satisfactory conditions for successful 
operation are still limited, although they embrace a sizable proportion 
of the normal family’s budget. The population groups which it is 
presently reaching are restricted. Only a small fraction of all Ameri- 
can consumers have yet come into direct contact with a going coopera- 
tive enterprise that is prepared to serve their needs, and many of 
these people have not yet shared in a cooperative undertaking. 

“Yet the demonstration which cooperatives have already given of 
their ability to serve consumers effectively is not to be overlooked. 
In supplying accurate information for the guidance of consumer selec- 
tion they are not yet doing all that is possible, but they are doing it 
more thoroughly than any but the most exceptional noncooperative 
enterprise. Furthermore, they have shown by their handling of some 
farm supplies and some forms of insurance that they can effect major 
savings for consumers in direct competition with established indus- 
tries. Such savings are most striking where the distributing coopera- 
tives reach back into production and supply themselves with their 
own products. Such expansion of operations goes forward steadily. 

“Consumers’ cooperation may prove to be the one sound answer to 
the consumer demand for an abundance of sound products priced for 
use, and for reliable information about commodities. But it will not 
be an early solution of all consumers’ problems, nor will it obviate the 
need for government aid. Even the strongest consumers’ coopera- 
tives find on occasion that they require attention of government, 
either by way of assistance to themselves comparable to the assistance 
given to competing forms of enterprise or by way of remedial action 
against competitors who seek to exclude them from the common 
channels of trade. Furthermore, they will need the assistance of 
government and others in devising standards for giving useful infor- 
mation to their members about the goods they handle. 

“In ways other than cooperative enterprise consumers are beginning 
to organize to serve themselves and to express their demands. Through 
their own testing and rating agencies they are getting facts about the 
utility and performance of identified commodities. Education in 
home economics, which for many years has concentrated on training 
the individual consumer to make such use as she can of the information 
available to her in the market place, gives rise now to an organized 
effort to increase the supply and accuracy of such information. Three 
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national women’s organizations work regularly with representatives of 
manufacturing and trade for the voluntary adoption of informatiy, 
labels and for the definition of commodity standards as a basis {o, 
more useful information. They have drafted a formal platform o; 
their objectives in these fields. Other consumer organizations, |ocq| 
in scope, work on specific problems confronting consumers in their 
markets. Most striking in this field are those which participat, 
actively in State or Federal hearings for the fixing of milk prices, an 
others which have organized tenants to voice collective protests and 
demands on rent scales and housing conditions. Finally there is , 
beginning of formal collective bargaining by consumers with respec 
to the prices they pay, similar to the bargaining of labor unions 0) 
wages and working conditions. This has appeared so far only in 
agreements on prices to be paid for milk and milk products by two 
local consumer committees of several hundred families each, bargain- 
ing collectively with distributors. 

“The vast majority of consumers, however, lack organization for 
better bargaining and self-protection. They also occupy an isolate: 
position in the expanding field of collaboration between government 
and industry. More and more, government is being called upon to 
take part in the operating details of the economy, usually on behalf o! 
a producer interest concerned primarily with the security of its incom 
or its investment. New steps are being taken by government fo: 
consumers, too, but they scarcely classify un the same level as the 
vigorous and expensive programs undertaken in response to producer 
pressures. The aid which government renders to producer groups 
solves some problems for them, but may create new ones for con- 
sumers. This possibility gives additional ground for recognition by 
government of the special problems which arise in the consumer plhias: 
of the lives of people whose government it is.”’ 


POOPOE 


COOPERATIVE COLD-STORAGE PLANTS 


COLD-STORAGE lockers, a development of the past few years, ar 
discussed in an article in the July 1941 issue of News for Farmer 
Cooperatives.' Farmers are the chief patrons of the plants providing 
these facilities, forming 75 percent of the total patrons in a surve) 
made by the Cooperative Research and Service Division of the Far 
Credit Administration in 1940. Two-thirds of the 1,160 plant 
reporting were in towns of less than 5,000. Approximately 14 per- 
cent were owned and operated cooperatively. 

In these plants the patrons rent individual lockers, storing in the 
meat, fruits, and vegetables for household use. The spread of r 





! Issued by U. 8S. Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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electrification has greatly increased refrigeration facilities on the farms. 
However, even on farms with electrical refrigeration, the storage space 
thus provided is insufficient to accommodate the meat from a whole 
animal or a winter’s supply of frozen fruits and vegetables. Most of 
the cold-storage plants also “‘provide facilities to chill, cut, grind, 
wrap, and sharp freeze meat products, and in addition many of the 
modern plants are equipped to cure and smoke meats, render lard, 
dress poultry, slaughter livestock, and package fruits and vegetables.”’ 

Of 234 cooperatively owned plants for which reports were received 
in a survey in March 1941, 28’had been started in 1936 or earlier, 48 
in 1937, 49 in 1938, 57 in 1939, 45 in 1940, and 7 in the first 3 months 
of 1941. The 182 plants reporting as to capacity had an average of 
351 lockers each, of which 70 percent were rented at the time of the 
survey.2 It appeared that the cooperative plants were somewhat 
more successful in renting their lockers than were the privately owned 
plants. 

Only 27 percent of all the plants reporting in March 1941 were 
operated as separate organizations, whereas 56 percent were depart- 
ments of creamery, milk, or poultry plants, and 17 percent were depart- 
ments of other types of enterprises. 

The records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that during 
the past 2 or 3 years an increasing number of distributive coopera- 
tive associations have added to their other business a cold-storage 


department. 
PROPOR 


FARMERS’ USE OF COOPERATIVES 


IN 1939, of all the 6,096,799 farms in the United States, 1,364,402 
(22.4 percent) were doing business with cooperatives, according to a 
recent report by the Bureau of the Census.* Farm products were 
marketed through cooperatives by 13.6 percent of all farms, farm and 
household supplies were purchased from cooperatives by 12.2 percent, 
and some kind of service was bought through cooperatives by 11.7 
percent. 

In the Middle Atlantic, East and West North Central, and Pacific 
divisions, more than 30 percent of all farmers were doing business 
with cooperatives. Cooperative purchasing of supplies was most 
prevalent in the West North Central and Pacific States, where over 
one-fifth of the farmers used cooperatives for this purpose; purchase 
of service of various kinds was also most common in these two regions 
and in the East North Central Division. 

? The article points out that ‘with the usual rental and service charges a properly constructed and properly 
managed locker plant of 300 lockers or over is profitable when 62 percent of the capacity is rented.” 


'U. 8. Bureau of the Census. Agriculture: Federal Census Reports on Farmer Business through Co- 


operatives—United States summary. (Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Series Agr. U. S. 
2 No. 8.) 
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Among the individual States, South Carolina showed the leas; 
development (3.9 percent) of cooperative dealings among farm operg. 
tors. At the other end of the scale was Minnesota with 66.0 percen: 
Cooperative purchasing of farm supplies was most prevalent in Mip. 
nesota (45.5 percent) but in 10 other States (Idaho, Lowa, Montang 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Wag). 
ington, and Wisconsin) more than one-fifth of the farmers were buying 
through cooperatives. Use of services provided by cooperative means 
was not so common, but in five States (Illinois, Indiana, low, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin) over one-fifth of the farmers participated. 

Compared with 1929, the use of cooperative purchasing facilities 
all States combined—increased more markedly than that of coopera- 
tive marketing facilities. Whereas the proportion of farmers selling 
their products through cooperative marketing associations increased 
from 11.0 percent in 1929 to 13.6 percent in 1939, the corresponding 
percentages for cooperative purchasing were 6.5 and 12.2. As 1939 
was the first year in which data were obtained as to use of cooperatiy, 
service, no comparison with 1929 is possible on that point. 

The proportions of farm operators using cooperative purchasing 
associations increased during the 10-year period in all but two States 
(Alabama and New Hampshire). 

Data for individual States on extent of farmers’ participation in 
cooperative activities are given in the accompanying table. 


Extent of Use of Cooperatives Among Farmers in the United States, 1929 and 1939 
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Extent of Use of Cooperatives Among Farmers in the United States, 1929 and 1939—Con. 
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Indiana. - - -- 58, 184 31 
lowa -_ . . 96, 639 
Kansas 44, 604 
Kentucky 28, 076 
Louisiana 14, 303 
Maine F 4, 827 
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Maryland 8, 599 
Massachusetts 5, 610 
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Utah __- : , : ; ‘ 3, 940 | 
Vermont. - - ; . , 714 
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COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA * 


CONSUMERS’ cooperation forms only a small part of the cooperative 
movement in the Union of South Africa. Of 242 active associations 
on June 30, 1940, only 38 were consumers’ cooperatives. Their 
membership formed only about 27 percent of the total cooperative 
membership, and their business in 1938-39 was less than 5 percent of 
the total business done by cooperative associations in that year. 
Nevertheless they are growing at a faster rate than the agricultural 
cooperatives. From June 30, 1935, to the same date in 1940 the total 
number of agricultural cooperatives declined from 362 to 204. This 


' Data are from Horace Plunkett Foundation, Year Book of Agricultural Cooperation, 1940 and 1941, 


London, P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 1940 and 1941; and International Labor Office, Cooperative Information 
(Geneva) No. 13, 1939. 
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loss was due to the dissolution or reorganization of associations With 
unlimited liability, for during the same period agricultural associatioy. 
with limited liability rose from 148 to 169. During the same 6-ye,, 
period the number of consumers’ cooperatives increased from 13 , 
38. Whereas agricultural cooperatives showed an increase of 3: 
percent in membership, consumers’ cooperatives increased the number 
of their members by over 160 percent. 

The accompanying table shows the development of consumers’ ay; 
agricultural cooperatives from 1935 to 1940. 


{)} 


Number and Membership of Cooperative Associations in Union of South Africa, 
1935 to 1940 





Number of associations Number of member 


June 30 : ’ . 
ine 3 Consum-| Agricul- Consum- 


Total | ers’ coop-; tural co-| Total ers’ coop- 
eratives operatives eratives 


375 13 | 362 | 13, 473 
272 16 | 256 14, 696 
236 25 211 | 16,376 
235 | 28 207 | | 23,732 
239 37 202 | | 31,559 

38 204 | | 35, 183 








The number of active associations of specified types, as of June 30) 
1940, is shown in the following statement: 


Number 


All types- -- 


Agricultural associations __ 
Marketing 
Manufacturing 
Purchase of supplies 
Service 
Cooperative farms___._-_-_--_.. 
Crop insurance 

Consumers’ associations - -- 


The year 1938-39 showed an increase of about £430,000 ? in the net 
worth of the cooperative associations, this having risen to £4,305,440 
of which the consumers’ associations accounted for £282,170. ‘Tota 
assets amounted to £9,681,779, the consumers’ associations having 
£1,273,254. 

The total cooperative business declined from £21,763,865 in 1937-55 
to £20,644,725 in 1938-39. This was the result of a decline 0! 
£1,688,465 in the marketing business of the agricultural cooperatives 





2 Average exchange rate of South African pound in 1939=$4.40. 
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The other types of cooperative business showed an increase. The 
business in the various lines in 1938-39 is shown below: 


All types of associations---__- £20, 644, 725 





Agricultural associations_..... 19, 545, 791 
Marketing....._......... 17, 481, 969 
Purchase of supplies - - - 1, 946, 008 
ee 117, 814 

Consumers’ associations _ - 1, 098, 934 
Distributive__-___. : 1, 014, 358 
Services_____- 84, 576 


Legal Status of Cooperatives 


Cooperative associations in the Union of South Africa operate under 
Act No. 29 of 1939, effective September 1, 1939. That act amended 
and consolidated previous legislation. It is of interest in that the 
act contains several unusual, as well as several doubtfully cooperative 
features. 

Thus, it authorizes the formation of ‘farmers’ special cooperative 
companies,’ some of whose dealing may be ‘“‘speculative.’”? Unlike 
other farmers’ organizations they may deal with nonmembers and 
accept nonfarmers as members, but may distribute their “‘profits’’ 
only among the members. They are required to pay income tax on 
the income derived from their nonmember business; this feature, it is 
stated, has been difficult to carry out and “has caused a measure of 
dissatisfaction.” 

Associations with limited liability are allowed to grant up to four 
extra votes to members, those above the first being based upon the 
patronage given to the association. This, according to the report, is 
to allow the large producer to have ‘‘a larger say in the control of his 
company.” 

The pledging of the growing crops of the members to the association 
as security for debts to the association is permitted and extended from 
previous legislation. Such “‘chattel mortgages’’, however, have to be 
authorized by amendment to the bylaws of the individual association. 
At the end of the first year’s experience with this provision it appeared 
that “the chattel-mortgage principle does not afford an entirely satis- 
factory solution to the problems.” 


Cooperatives and the War 


Marketing-control schemes have had an effect on cooperative asso- 
; clations. Some have had to venture into new fields in order to con- 
tinue in business. Others—especially central organizations—‘ have 
had to amend their constitutions and even to surrender some coopera- 
tive principle or practice in order to adapt their business operations to 
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those of control boards. On the whole, however, it cannot be sai, 
that cooperation has sustained any serious loss of prestige or busines: 
particularly since the [control] boards are not designed to eliminate o, 
restrict cooperative activity and seem themselves determined to use th. 
cooperative machinery in the achievement of their aims. Cooperatiy, 
organizations are also well represented on the various boards of 
control.” 

\s yet, societies do not appear to have given special consideration to the solying 
of post-war, problems, but some leaders in the movement are of opinion tha: 


because of its moderate social character, cooperation will be called upon to pla 
an important role in post-war economy. 


Cooperation Among the Natives 


Cooperatives of various kinds—credit unions or people’s banks. 
stores, and agricultural associations—were started several years ago 
for the benefit of the natives. This movement, according to a report 
of the International Labor Office,* had a promising start, but by 1939 
was showing “‘signs of collapse for lack of proper guidance.” 

Four of the five native stores had survived and there were in th 
Transkeian Territories about 30 badly needed cooperative credi 
societies with an approximate combined membership of 3,000. How- 
ever, the native cooperative movement was hampered by the inexperi- 
ence and ignorance of the natives and their lack of realization of th 
importance of good management and proper accounting. Anothe: 
factor was the “organized opposition of European traders.”’ 

The 1941 Yearbook of Agricultural Cooperation notes a quickening 
of interest in cooperation, among the natives. It states that a com- 
mission was appointed to look into their needs and special problems 1 
the field of cooperation. Because of the war, however, the inquiry 
was postponed indefinitely. 





3 Cooperative Information No. 13, 1939. 





Labor Conferences 


Fini inna iain 


TRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS OF CANADA, 1941 


4 PAID-UP membership of 144,592 was reported to the 1941 meeting 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, held at Calgary, Alberta, 
September 22-27. This was an increase of 11,890' over the figure 
reported to the 1940 convention. 

The executive council pointed out labor’s primary duty in the war 
“to exert every effort to assure victory and that it is better to accept, 
as may be from time to time, the temporary setting aside of such 
rights and privileges as we have previously enjoyed than to risk 
losing all.””’ On the other hand, the council warned the delegates 
always to be on guard against exploitation and conditions imposed 
under the guise of war requirements for which there is no genuine 
justification. 

With reference to various resolutions regarding P. C. 7440—the 
order concerning Canada’s wartime wages policy—the committee on 
resolutions recommended that “the executive council, together with our 
representatives on the National Labor Supply Council, be instructed 
to seek the enforcement of the order in council in accord with 
its original intention, and that boards of conciliation should operate 
without any interpretations, instructidns or interference from any 
members of the Crown or departments of Government and that the 
approval of the National Labor Supply Council shall be secured 
before any amendments are made or its extension to any other branch 
of industry.” 

Included in the resolutions adopted by the congress were the 
following recommendations or declarations: 

Appointment of a direct representative of organized labor to the Wartime 
Industries Control Board. 


That before any orders in council affecting labor are passed, the representatives 
of labor be consulted and such legislation submitted for their approval or 
advice, 

To widen the scope of Provincial compensation laws, so that workers who are 
incapacitated through having to work under inclement weather conditions will 
be compensated by law. 

Reiterating the congress stand regarding old-age pensions (1) that the age 
| limit be reduced to 65 years; (2) that the amount of the pension be increased; (3) 


‘ The Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), October 1941, p. 1239 
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that a contributory retirement scheme be incorporated in the Old-Age Peng)... 
Act; and (4) where the practice of combining the Parents’ Maintenance Ac: 
the Old-Age Pensions Act prevails, it be discontinued. 

Enactment of pension legislation similar to that of the Railroad Retir. ment 
Act now in force in the United States. 

Changing the Mothers’ Allowance Act so that all widows shall receive a pensio, 


Wit 





That, on the termination of present conflict members of the armed forces . 
retained on the Government pay roll until they can secure, or are provided wi; 
steady employment. 
That it be made compulsory for an employer to recognize and deal wit} , 
trade-union of his employees if there is one organized. 
Enactment of Dominion legislation similar to that contained in the Wagne; 5 
Act of the United States. of 
Appointment of a Board of Conciliation without first having to take a str by 
vote. | 
Restoration of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act “to its forme: ¥ 
fulness.” D 
Opposition to the use of troops in labor disputes and reaffirming the righ; nM 
labor to organize, bargain collectively, and strike if necessary. i] 
Payment of the same benefits to dependents of merchant seamen, attached 
the Merchant Marine for the duration of the war, as are paid to dependents 
those in His Majesty’s forces. p 
That the cost-of-living bonus be extended to all workmen throughout h 
Dominion, and that the cost-of-living index be not measured by the Dominio: a 
a whole but by Provinces or zones. \\ 
That the Wartime Prices and Trade Board adopt a more vigorous attitude a 
the protection of consumers of Canada by controlling more effectively the rising ? 
cost of food and clothing and prohibit war profiteering. 
Establishment of diplomatic relations between the Federal Government lt 
the U. 8. 8. R. and negotiation of a trade agreement enabling the Russian p: l 
to get the necessary equipment to destroy the common enemy. i 
Support for the farmers to secure adequate debt protection and parity of farn 
prices. 4 . 
Mr. Tom Moore was reelected president of the congress, and ¢ 
Winnipeg was selected as the 1942 convention city. i 
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WAGE AND HOUR LAW OF HAWAITI 


SINCE the passage of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act im 1938, 
efforts have been made to secure the enactment of similar legislation 
by the States and Territories. Numerous bills modeled on the Federal 
statute have been introduced in the State legislatures, but none has 
been enacted by a State. However, on October 18, 1941, a law was 
adopted by the Territory of Hawaii which resembles the Federal act 
in several respects. 

Like the Federal act, the Hawaiian law contains a declaration of 
policy. This policy is to establish minimum-wage and maximum- 
hour standards at levels consistent with the public health, efficiency, 
and general well-being of workers; to safeguard existing minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour standards; and to increase employment 
opportunities. Unlike the Federal law, however, there is no provision 
for industry committees to establish higher wages than those specified 
in the law. The minimum wage is lower and the maximum hours are 
longer than those provided under the Federal act. A number of 
industries are specifically exempted. 

Administration.—The act is administered by the Director of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, but for administrative purposes there is 
created a wage and hour division under the supervision of the assistant 
in charge of the Bureau of Law Enforcement. 

Minimum wages.—Effective April 1, 1942, every employer subject 
to the act must pay to each employee not less than 20 cents an hour in 
the counties of Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai, and not less than 25 cents 
in the city and county of Honolulu. 

The Director of Labor may provide for the employment of learners, 
apprentices, and persons impaired by age or physical or mental de- 
ficiency or injury, at such wages lower than the applicable minimum 
wage as the Commission of Labor and Industrial Relations may 
prescribe, 

Marimum hours.—The maximum hours permitted by the law are 
fixed at 48 a week, unless the employee receives compensation for 
employment in excess of such weekly hours at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate at which he is employed. These 
provisions will become effective April 1, 1942. 

432939429 25 
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Exemptions.—The act does not apply to an individual employed at , 
guaranteed monthly salary of $150 or more, or to persons employed 
in agriculture, in domestic service in a private home, or by certaiy 
relatives. In addition, the law does not cover persons employe 
in a bona fide executive, administrative, supervisory, or professiong| 
capacity, or in the capacity of outside salesman or collector. It als, 
does not apply to persons engaged in the fishing industry, to seamen. 
or to persons employed by a street, suburban, or interurban electric 
railway, local trolley, or motorbus carrier. Persons who are already 
coveréd by the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act are exempt from 
the Territorial act. 

Regulations under act.—Every employer is required* to keep 
record of the name, address, and occupation of each employee, the 
amount paid to him each pay period, the hours worked, and suc) 
other information as the Commission of Labor and Industrial Rels- 
tions may prescribe. In addition, the commission is authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as are necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of the act. These rules and regulations may include the restric. 
tion or prohibition of industrial home work and, when necessary to 
prevent the reduction of wages, may restrict or prohibit overtime em- 
ployment. The commission may also provide for reasonable deduc- 
tions from the minimum wage for board, lodging, or other similar 
services furnished by an employer to his employees. 

Collective bargaining.—Nothing in the act shall be deemed to inter- 
fere with, impede, or diminish the right of employees to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their own choosing in order to 
establish wages in excess of the minimum established by the law, or 
to establish hours of work less than the established maximum. 

Violations.—Any employer willfully violating any provision of thie 
act or any rule or regulation issued in accordance with its provisions is 
subject to a fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment for not more 
than 90 days, or both. Each day a violation continues constitutes 1 
separate offense. It is also unlawful for an employer to discharge or 
discriminate against an employee because he files a complaint or 
testifies in a proceeding under the act. 

Any employer violating the wage and hour provisions of the act shal! 
be liable to the employee affected in the amount of his unpaid mim 
mum wages or his unpaid overtime compensation, and, in addition 
except in the case of a bona-fide disagreement as to the amount o! 
overtime, an equal amount as liquidated damages. The employee 
may maintain an action to recover the amount due and is entitled to 


reasonable attorney’s fees and court costs. The Director of Labor 


may take an assignment from an employee and bring an action for the 


recovery of the amount due the employee. The Director may als0 


bring an action to enjoin an employer from violating the act. 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 
COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 


California Antimigrant Law Unconstitutional 


THE Supreme Court of the United States has declared unconstitu- 
tional the antimigrant law of California.‘ This law, generally known 
as the “‘anti-Oakie”’ law, made it a misdemeanor for anyone to assist 
an indigent person of another State to enter California. Similar 
statutes have been passed in approximately 27 other States. 

The constitutionality of the law was contested by Fred F. Edwards 
of Marysville, Calif., who had been convicted of transporting his 
unemployed brother-in-law from Texas to Marysville. The Superior 
Court of Yuba County upheld the conviction, stating that the law 
was a valid exercise of the police power of the State. 

In his first written decision following appointment to the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Justice Byrnes declared that the conviction could not be 
sustained, since the enactment of such a law was not a right of the 
State because it imposed an unconstitutional burden on interstate 
commerce. Much of the opinion was based on the principle that 
relief and interstate migration are a national problem. While 
acknowledging that the continuous movement of large segments of 
our population had given rise ‘‘to urgent demands upon the ingenuity 
of government,’’ Mr. Justice Byrnes declared that no single State 
could isolate itself “from difficulties common to all of them by restrain- 
ing the transportation of persons and property across its borders.” 

The Court as a whole agreed with the majority decision. How- 
ever, four justices believed that the law should have been considered 
as an infringement on the rights of national citizenship rather than a 
burden on mterstate commerce. Mr. Justice Jackson advanced 
this viewpoint particularly and announced that in considering the 
present case the Court should “hold squarely that it is a privilege of 
citizenship of the United States, protected from State abridgement, 
to enter any State of the Union, either for temporary sojourn or for 
the establishment of permanent residence.’’ In support of this view, 
Mr. Justice Douglas likewise delivered a separate opinion, in which 
he was joined by Mr. Justice Black and Mr. Justice Murphy. 


Rights of Individual Employee Under Collective-Bargaining 
Agreement 


The Supreme Court of Kansas has held that an agreement between 
an employer and a union does not create a right to continuous employ- 
ment for the life of the agreement so as to permit an employee to 
maintain an action for loss of wages resulting from his discharge.’ 


Edwards vy. California (62 Sup. Ct 164). 
* Swart v. Huston (117 Pac. (2d) 576) 
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The high court of the State pointed out that a collective-barg. )\\;, 
agreement between an employer and a union outlines the goo), 
conditions under which the business shall be conducted in resp. 4, 
wages, hours of labor, working conditions, and matters incid {| 
thereto. Ordinarily, collective bargaining does not of itself ma, 
contract of employment between the employer and an individ! 
workman which either can enforce, or which will furnish the basis fo, 
an action for damages upon breaching. In this case also there wa, 
nothing in the collective-bargaining agreement which bound {}), 
employee to work for his employer for any definite length of tin, 
The court, therefore, held that in the absence of a contract bet 
the employee and his employer covering the duration of the employ- 
ment, no action against the employer for discharging the employ 
from service could be maintained. 


Assignment of Future Wages 


A North Carolina statute to restrict the assignment of an employee's 
future wages has been upheld by the State supreme court as a vali( 
exercise of the legislative power.’ The statute prohibits the assign- 
ment of wages to be earned in the future unless the assignment is 
accepted in writing by the employer. It was enacted, the court said 
to restrict the sale or assignment of wages to be earned in the futur 
for a substantial commission. 

In holding the act constitutional, the court declared that freedom to 
contract is a qualified and not an absolute right, and, further, that the 
guaranty of liberty does not withdraw the right of legislative super- 
vision or the power to provide restrictive safeguards and reasonab| 
regulations. Further, the legislative power to impose reasonable 
restrictions upon the right of contract, deemed conducive to th 
public good, particularly as to contracts growing out of the relationshy 
of employer and employee, has been upheld by the courts in numerous 
For these reasons, the court concluded the statute does no’ 
contravene any constitutional inhibition and hence is a valid exercis 
of legislative power. 


cases, 


Special Occupational-Disease Schedule Held Valid 


A provision of the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Act containing : 


special compensation schedule for silicosis has been held valid by t) 


State supreme court, even though under the schedule the maxinum 


death award for silicosis is lower than that for other occupation: 


diseases and accidental injuries.t The court held that the establisi- 
ment of such a special schedule was not an unreasonable and arbitrary 


classification. 





3 Morris v. Holshouser (17 8. FE. (2d) 115). 
* Lourin v. Industrial Commission of Ohio (37 N. E. (2d) 595). 
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The Ohio act, which covers all occupational diseases, also lists 22 
specifi diseases, including silicosis, as being compensable. In the 
special schedule for compensating injuries resulting from exposure to 
silica dust, the amounts vary according to the number of months of 
exposure. The establishment of such a-schedule, the court held, was 
not arbitrary, even though this special schedule denied to a silicosis 
claimant certain rights belonging to claimants for other diseases. 
The court regarded these differentiations as clearly matters of policy 
for the legislature to determine, and further observed that the court 
cannot grant rights which the legislature has failed to give. 


Lead Poisoning Held Accidental Injury 


In a case decided recently by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, lead 
poisoning contracted as a result of exposure to lead paint discharged 
by a spray gun was held to be compensable under the State act as an 
“accidental injury.”’® The court ruled that the injury to the employee 
was sufficiently certain and definite in point of time to constitute an 
accidental injury. 

The evidence showed that the employee, engaged in painting a 
bridge, experienced some discomfort. At his request the employer 
furnished him a respirator, but it was only partially effective because 
of its age and condition. The employee worked with lead and alumi- 
num paint for several days, following which he required medica! 
attention. According to the testimony of his physician, the employee 
suffered from an acute attack of lead poisoning, believed to be caused 
by exposure to vaporized paint. The State Industrial Commission 
awarded temporary total disability on the ground that the employee 
had become disabled as a result of an accidental personal injury 
caused by lead poisoning. 

In sustaining the award, the court agreed that the authority of the 
Industrial Commission to award compensation in any case is limited 
to a disability which results from an accidental injury, and, further, 
that such authority does not extend to disabilities resulting from an 
occupational disease. However, the court reasoned that an acci- 
dental injury may result from the inhalation of vapor, gas, or dust, and 
the controlling factor in such a case is whether the injury occurred at a 
definite time and place and as a result of a short exposure rather than 
as a natural consequence of the employment over a long period of time. 
Measured by this rule, the court decided the evidence supported the 
finding of accidental injury, and the award for temporary disability 
was sustained. 


C. H. Howard & Co. v. McKay (117 Pac. (2d) 525) 
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REGULATIONS REGARDING CIVIL-SERVICE EMPL oy. 
EES IN FRANCE! 


A LAW was passed in France, on September 14, 1941, establishing 
employment regulations in the French civil service and State esta}. 
lishments, with the exception of those which, prior to July 15, 1949 
constituted a military personnel, and for which special laws hay. 
maintained their former status. 

Civil servants are defined as permanent employees on rolls orgap. 
ized under the law of September 14, 1941, in a public service which js 
neither industrial nor commercial, or in a public State establishment: 
those who hold managerial positions in industrial or -commercia| 
public services, and the members of the same services when they are 
subject to the rules applicable to such services; and those who, iy 
exceptional cases, are employed on contract by the Government oy 
work which is neither industrial nor commercial. 

General principles governing these services, set forth by the lay 
provide that public-service employees are subject to present and 
future regulations without recourse to pretended rights established by 
previous laws. Employees are required, in the service as well as in 
private life, to uphold the dignity of the State. The regulations in 
each administration may, in the interest of the service, require the 
authorization of the Secretary of State for the marriage of employees 
The employee may not take part in any manifestation having a pur- 
pose foreign to his work, and even outside of his working hours he 
may not be associated in any activity which would be incompatible 
with the maintenance of existing institutions. 

Employees are required to remain 8 years in the State or othe 
public services, and can be relieved of this obligation only by decision 
of the Secretary of State and because of ill health or urgent family 
reasons. The penalty for an employee’s giving up work is loss of his 
pension contributions and payment of an amount equal to the salary 
he would have received during the remainder of his service period 

For 5 years after leaving public service an employee may not b 
employed in any private enterprise which bas any relation to his 
former service, without the authorization of the Secretary of Stat 
Infractions of this rule may bring suspension or revocation of th: 
employee’s pension. 

Implicit obedience to superiors is required of employees in all ranks 
but if any order given appears to involve an irregularity or could 
have serious consequences, a subordinate is expected to bring it to the 
attention of his superiors. 

Any act by an employee which threatens the indispensable con- 
tinuity of the public services is regarded as serious, and if it leads to 





| Data are from Journal Officiel de l’Etat Francais (Vichy), October 1, 1941. 
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concerted action the employee is deprived of the guaranties provided 
by the law in disciplinary matters. 

‘Employees are forbidden to follow any industrial or commercial 
profession, to take any private paid employment, or to do any private 
work for which they receive pay. This covers all valuation, consulta- 
tion, or instruction, unless authorized by the chief, but it does not 
apply to the production of scientific, literary, or artistic works, 
although the employee’s name on such works may not be followed by 
his official title without authorization. 

No supervisor may bring any pressure to bear upon his employees 
to have them participate in any manner whatever in activities or 
propaganda which by their nature or their object are foreign to the 
duties of the employees towards the State. 


Provisions Governing Employment 


No one can be appointed to public employment who is not French, 
subject to the legal regulations relative to country of origin; who does 
not enjoy civic rights, account being taken of laws concerning the 


' status of Jews and the special dispositions concerning natives who are 
' not citizens; who does not satisfy the regulations regarding secret 


societies; who has not fulfilled the obligations of the laws regarding 


' compulsory national service; who does not present guaranties of 
' morality and good faith, and who does not fulfill the physical re- 
' quirements as well as the other special conditions necessary for 
' carrying out the work. 


Women may be employed to the extent that their presence in an 


- administration is justified by the interests of the service. Special 
laws and regulations for each branch of the service will fix the limits 
within which they may be employed. 


Certain employments may be reserved to former soldiers who 
satisfy the requirements as to nationality and race. 
Advancement in the service is based on seniority and the system 


| of grades, but the regulations regarding seniority are modified for 


those having had military service, and the service period credited is 
increased for family responsibilities by 1 year for each child after the 
third, the increase being effective at the time of the birth of the child. 


Disciplinary Measures 


Disciplinary penalties which may be imposed upon employees are 
of two degrees. The first is a formal censure; the second imposes 
penalties ranging from discharge with the loss of pension rights to 
loss of the right to advancement, reduction to a lower grade, or 
temporary loss of employment for a period not to exceed 6 months 
(meluding loss of salary and all indemnities during the period). In 
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case of dismissal with loss of pension the employee cannot be 
bursed for his contributions to the pension system. 

No penalty of the second degree may be imposed unless th. 
ployee has been fully informed as to the charges made against 
except in extreme cases when an employee may be suspended b 
secretary of state or by his immediate chief who must report 
action at once to the secretary of state. 

Each administration is to have its own disciplinary council, jy 
cluding representatives of the personnel in each grade of the servic 
These representatives are to be chosen by lot at the beginning of e: 
year in each grade, and in any case brought before the council, r 
sentatives of the grade to which the employee belongs must be inclu 


Hours of Work and Vacations 


The working hours and vacation periods are fixed in each adminis. 
trative department so as to secure the best use of the services of th 
personnel. Employees with families have priority of choice of thei 
vacation periods. However, no employee can claim a vacation as 3 
right. 

Sick leave with full pay, in case of illness duly proved, may |} 
granted for 3 months, and with half pay for another 3 months. En- 
ployees ‘who are unable to resume work after having had sick leay 
for 6 months in a 12-month period, are put on the inactive list 0: 
are retired for disability, unless the sickness is due to one of thi 
exceptional causes provided for in the law of April 14, 1924, or by 
serious accident incurred in the line of duty, in which case the em- 
ployee may receive full pay until he recovers or is retired. Longe: 
leave may be granted in case of tuberculosis, mental ailments, ¢' 
Women receive maternity leave in accordance with the laws om this 
subject. 

A person put on the inactive list may receive half pay plus fami) 
allowances for 1 year if suffermg from a temporary disability. \' 
the end of this time he must either be reinstated, retired for (isa- 
bility, or, if not entitled to a pension, dismissed. 

Employees may be put on the inactive list because of lack of wo 
for not more than 1 year, and during this time they will receive t! 
salaries paid for temporary disability. 

The mothers of families may be put on the inactive list belo: 
completing the required 8 years of service, in order to raise thie 
children. Women who leave the service to be married and thos 
already married who wish to return to their homes but hav: 
acquired the right to a pension may also be put on the inactiv 

Reinstatement may be refused or delayed in the interest of 
service, but if reinstated an employee is required to accept the 
tion offered him. 
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Remuneration of Employees 


imployees receive an annual salary fixed according to the type of 
duties performed and the size of the family. The basic salary is 
fixed, for each grade, for an employee with two children. This basic 
salary is reduced by 5 percent for a man over 35 years of age who has 
only one child and by 15 percent for one who has no children. The 
salary is increased by 15 percent for employees with 3 children and 
\) percent for each child after the third. In a household of Govern- 
ment employees, only the head of the family benefits by these provi- 
sions, the other spouse undergoes the reduction of 15 percent, regardless 
of age and the number of children. For a transitory period, the reduc- 
tion from the basic salary may not bring the salary below that paid 
at the time this law was passed. 

In addition to the family allowances employees may receive a resi- 
dence bonus based on the cost of living in different localities and the 
family circumstances, and a bonus covering expenditures occasioned 
by the duties of the employee. 


Professional Associations of Employees 


Associations of employees must be registered with the prefecture of 
the Department in which their headquarters are located, together 
with a list of their officials, and at Paris with the State secretariat 
which transmits the documents to the secretary of state. The con- 
stitution of each organization must be approved by the competent 
secretary of state, unless it conforms to the model established by 
decree of the Council of State. 

Such associations may be formed only among employees of the same 
administration belonging to the same staff or who have the same type 
of duties. Agents who participate directly in the exercise of power 
may not belong to such an association. The professional associations 
may use part of their resources for the welfare or assistance of their 
members. 

Legally constituted associations have the right to appear in court 
and to defend the collective interests of their members; they also have 
the right to appear before the jurisdictions of the administrative order 


in regard to regulations concerning the status of the personnel, and 


can intervene in individual cases in which the solution of the question 
affects the interests of the group which they have the right to defend; 
and, finally, they may submit to the secretary of state of their ad- 


; ininistration any proposals for the improvement of the organization 
or of the functioning of the services of which they form the personnel. 


if 
“ 


A law of the same date extended to the employees of departmental 
snd commercial public services the right to organize professionally 
under the same regulations as those for the State administrations. 
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Industrial Accidents 
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ACCIDENTS AND HEALTH IN BRITISH FACTORIEs & ° 
1940 In 


THE annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for Great Oc 


Britain for the year 1940! shows very serious increases in the number vel 
of accidents, chiefly in those industries and on those machines that an 
are concerned with the war effort. It is stated that the experience oj | 
the year has shown that some valuable lessons of the last war, par. J an 
ticularly in regard to the working of excessive hours, had been widely JB be 
forgotten or were not yet sufficiently appreciated. | wa 
| ple 

Industrial Accidents by 

There were 1,372 fatal and 230,607 nonfatal accidents in 1940—an & a 


increase of about 24 percent and 20 percent, respectively, over the 


figures for 1939. These increases are much larger than those for 193! by 
as compared with 1938, when the rise in accidents was 17 percent HH .., 
and 7 percent, respectively. Factory mspectors were generally agree! J pe 
that the main cause of the rise in accidents was the increase in the & thi 
number employed in the war effort, although there were indication J ;, 
that there was a relaxation of care in certain directions. to 

The extent to which the war effort influenced accident statistics i: Dor 


shown by the increases of 33 percent in engineering works, 47 percen 
in the making of machines, motor vehicles, etc., and 21 percent 1 
chemicals. Shipbuilding has had a serious increase in accidents 
particularly in fatal accidents, although the experience of one larg 
shipbuilding yard employing over 11,000 persons, in which the acciden' 
rate was 0.66 per 100 employed in 1940 as compared with 0.75 in 193! J UP 


» (ra 











and 0.95 in 1938, shows that even war conditions need not send K 
the accident rate. Ins 

The increase of 56 percent in accidents on milling machines and 4: J *® 
percent on power presses shows the effect of new and untrained labo. Fy lar 


There was a decided increase in accidents on automatic lathes ani By V° 
drilling machines, which were largely manned by the unskilled | 


semiskilled labor which is coming into industry, and it was felt tha By°" 





wi 


‘Great Britain. Ministry of Labor and National Service, Anrual Report of the Chief Ins th 


Factories for the year 1940. London 1941. (Cmd. 6316.) 
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in the rush for war production these workers were not. getting the 
training they should have. There was an increase, also, in accidents 
caused by unconfined hair and loose clothing. 

There has been insufficient training of new labor, caused both by 
the searcity of supervisory workers such as foremen, chargehands, 
and setters-up, on whom such training must depend, and by the over- 
working of such workers. Training of the workers not only prevents 
accidents, but also gets new workers into full production more quickly. 
In order to overcome the difficulty on the accident-prevention side 
as far as possible, a special educational campaign was started in 
October 1940 which was assisted by the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Accidents, and by employers’ federations, trade-unions, 
and the technical and general press. 

It had been suggested that one cause for the accident increase was 
an increase of accident proneness in factories and areas which had 
been badly bombed. However, it could not be shown that there 
was any increase in accidents in such areas which could not be ex- 


' plained by other causes. It was true that there were increases caused 
| by the physical results of enemy action, such as falls while repairing 


roofs or falls on damaged floors, but there was no evidence that any 
appreciable number of accidents was caused by nervousness occasioned 
by air raids. 

Accidents to young persons increased during the year. There 
were 26,492 accidents to boys and 8,493 to girls, an increase of 18 
percent and 11 percent, respectively. The increase is ascribed to 


» the larger number of young persons employed in factories and the 
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increase in the hours worked, thus increasing the hours of exposure 
to risk. Other factors were the employment of young persons in 
creater numbers on accident-producing machines and the lack of 


) training and supervision already noted. 


Physical Conditions in Factories 


In the latter part of 1939 the hurried steps to black-out the factories 
upset the means of ventilation in many cases, particularly in factories 
working at night. During the year great progress was made in the 
installation of various types of ventilating systems, so that what 


‘seemed to be an almost insuperable difficulty has, it is stated, been 
_ largely overcome and in many cases factories are now more efficiently 
) ventilated than they were in pre-war days. 


The increase in night work and overtime and the partial blacking 
out of factories even in daytime has increased the time spent in 
working under artificial light. This has had the effect of aggravating 
the ill effects of bad lighting on workers already subject to the strain 


}0f working at high pressure for long hours. During the early part 
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of 1940 progress was made in the removal of permanent bla 
and in most factories provision was made for the admission 
least some natural light. The movement to admit more | 

light suffered a set-back later in the year, however, in thos: 

of the country where air raids developed on a serious scale, 

to the replacement of broken glass by opaque material. It is 

that the department is now faced with the necessity of cd: 
between the immediate demands of wartime expediency and 
is known to be preferable both for output and well-being, wi: 
result that usually a compromise is adopted based on the bes: 
can be obtained in each individual case. 


Civil Defense 


The program of sheiter construction in factory premises whic! 
commenced in 1939 was completed in 1940. At first, shelter 
made compulsory only in certain areas, with the shelters so situa 
that they could be occupied within 7 minutes. As the large- 
air attacks developed, however, it became apparent that these ar 
ments must be revised, as alarm periods were frequent and of 
duration and threatened serious loss of production. As a res 
system of individual warnings by means of raid spotters static 
on the works themselves was adopted, and workers were urge 
continue at work after the siren was sounded until they were wan 
by the spotters that danger was imminent. As this frequent], 
too little time to reach the shelters, emergency protection at o: 
the place of work had to be provided. These arrangements, w! 
proved highly successful, were carried out by employers and wo. 
without legal compulsion but with the help of special governm 
committees. With the changing course of the war and the inva- 
of France and the Low Countries the idea of “vulnerable 
largely disappeared, and late in the year the application of the s! 
scheme was extended so that shelter provision became compu- 
at all factories throughout the country in which over 50 persons 
employed. 

Under the Civil Defense Act of 1939 the training and equip) 
of air-raid prevention personnel in factories became a part 0! 
duties of the factory inspectors. The fire-fighting squads in fac’ 
were the forerunners of the fire guards now required under the | 
Prevention (Business Premises) Order. In many instances fac! 
subjected to severe incendiary-bomb attacks almost entirely es 
damage through the efficiency of the voluntary fire fighters. 





Industrial Accidents 


Hours of Work 


The regulation of hours of work in wartime was complicated in 
1940 by the situation which developed from the fall of France and 
later in the summer by the beginning of systematic bombing. During 
‘he first 5 months of 1940 the regulation of the hours of work of women 
and young children was carried out under emergency orders for 
ndividual factories or permissions to work under a general order, 
which were granted only after an investigation in each case by the 
factory inspector had insured that reasonable arrangements of hours 
and rest periods were, so far as possible, observed. 

This situation was changed, however, by the withdrawal of the 
Expeditionary Force from France with the consequent losses of 
material. Little attention was given during the next 2 months to 
formalities in connection with emergency orders. Although the 
inspectors, who were overwhelmed with inquiries and demands for 
help and advice in fixing schedules of hours, were able to do much to 
keep hours within reasonable limits, in some cases the weekly hours 
of men and women and even young persons were excessive. The 
situation was brought under control, however, after July and the 
hours of employment of protected persons and the hours authorized 
in individual cases were in general within the limits provided for 
in the General Emergency Order for Engineering and certain other 
classes of works, issued in the latter part of June. The tendency 
toward long hours of work and the 7-day week in the case of adult 
men, whose hours are not regulated, persisted, with the result that 
absenteeism increased and production declined. Several examples 
are given in the report of the improved attendance and output when 
hours were reduced to a more nearly normal level. 

Adjustments in shifts were necessary as the result of the systematic 
bombing, in some cases the work was spread over a 7-day week in 
midwinter to allow the workmen to get home before the bombing got 


' fairly under way. In other cases 2 day shifts between the hours of 


6a.m.and 10 or 11 p. m. were substituted for the day and night shift. 

The hours of work of women and young persons over 16 employed 
in munitions or other important work during the latter part of 1940 
were as follows: Of a total of 5,493 factories holding permissions to 
operate under the General Emergency Order, in 1,585 cases the total 
weekly hours varied between 48 and 54. In 1,027 factories the total 
was either 55 or 56 hours, and in 2,428 it was over 56 but not over 60. 
The maximum total weekly hours of young persons under 16 which 
have been allowed are 48. Slight variations of the schedules of hours 
allowed under the general order were permitted under individual 
orders for engineering and certain other classes of work. 
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It has been necessary to make adjustments of the hours of wor 
of women and young persons in some cases in which they have takey 
the places of men who have been called to the forces or transferred 
to other work of national importance; night work and work on Sup. 
day have been allowed in certain industries for these workers. 


Health in Factories 


Conditions prejudicial to health such as long hours, difficulties of 
transport to and from work, and actual attacks by the enemy eithey 
at home or at work made the year 1940 the most difficult ever experi- 
enced by British workers. In spite of these adverse circumstances, 
however, the senior medical inspector stated that he had found no 
evidence that in general the health of the industrial worker has mate- 
rially suffered. There was no doubt, however, that regardless of any 
possible effect on the health of the workers which might have resulted 
if the long hours of work under abnormal conditions had been con- 
tinued, production decreased and would have fallen still more if there 
had not been some relaxation. 

Investigation of the possible effect of night employment or extended 
day employment on the health of young persons between the ages o/ 
16 and 18 showed that the physical condition of night workers was 
somewhat higher than that of day workers. This was accounted for 
by the fact that the more robust youth were selected by foremen and 
shop managers. From the data it appeared, however, that the length 
of the working time was of more importance than whether the work 
was done at night or by day, in its effect upon health. 

Health conditions in the factory are dependent to a large degre 
upon an adequate and well-balanced food supply and upon medical 
supervision. In spite of the difficulties in obtaining medical person- 
nel, the medical services have been extended, as has also that of trained 
nurses. Extension of special training for industrial nurses and finan- 
cial assistance to such nurses have been provided through goverm- 
mental assistance. 

The influence of war conditions is apparent in the report of casi 
of industrial diseases and poisoning occurring during the year. Po 
soning from TNT, which had been infrequent since the last war, was 
again being reported. The number of cases of aniline poisoning was 
far in excess of any previous year. There was some increase in casts 
of lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries and other 
industries entailing contact with molten lead. This increase was 
balanced by a reduction in the cases of lead poisoning in certail 
industries, so that the total number of cases of poisoning reported 
1940 was almost identical with the number reported in 1939. 
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There was a great increase in the number of cases of gas poisoning, 

especially carbon monoxide, mainly from blast furnace and power 
vas; the number of cases was nearly double that of the previous year. 
There was an increase, also, in poisoning from nitrous fumes, nearly 
all the cases occurring in the nitration processes in factories where 
TNT is manufactured. This increase was considered to be due to 
abnormal working conditions resulting from restricted lighting and 
poor ventilation. There was an increase in the cases caused by chem- 
icals, some of which were new and some of which were used in greater 
quantity. 
There were 4,744 cases of dermatitis voluntarily reported, as com- 
pared with 2,952 in 1939. The most significant increase was in chem- 
ical manufacture (1,298 as compared with 477 in 1939) and in mechan- 
ical and electrical engineering industries (863 in 1940 and 395 in 1939). 
Less significant increases were reported in leather manufacture (165 
as compared with 99 in 1939) and in welding, plating, and polishing 
of metal (398 as compared with 271 in 1939). Increase in the use 
of radioactive paint has required special precautions, which it was 
believed had thus far been effective. 

In concluding his report, the senior medical inspector states that 
it would be incomplete without some reference to the work now being 
done by women. ‘Of their keenness to do what they are required 
to do, I have nothing to add to what is general knowledge, and so 
far as it is possible to judge, the work upon which they are being 
employed is well within their capacity. The idea that the ordinary 
conditions of work must be improved because women are to be em- 
ployed is, I ccnsider, unsound. In general, if the conditions are 
unsuitable for women they are equally unsuitable for men. It is true 
that some types of work are of themselves unsuitable for women, 
but that is an entirely different matter. At present there is work 
which has to be done which is a hazard to health and life, both to 


men and women, whatever precautions may be taken. The women, 


[ believe, are willing to share this risk with the men.” 


Administration 


The administration of the Factories Act, together with the Fac- 
| tories Inspectorate, was transferred by a defense regulation in June 
1940 from the Home Office to the Ministry of Labor and National 
| Service, for the duration of the war. 





Vacations with Pay 


VACATION POLICIES IN RETAIL STORES 


EXTENSION of the practice of giving paid vacations, and liberaliz 

of existing vacation policies in retail stores are shown by a study }) 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association ' covering the plans of , 
group of representative member companies in effect in 1939 and 194\) 
as compared with a similar study in 1938. At the present time, wit! 
the productive industries and the selective draft drawing employe 
from distributive services, it has become more important than | 
for stores to maintain the interest and morale of their employees, «: 
according to the study the paid-vacation plan has been found to |) 
perhaps the most effective in its appeal to employees. 

The report covers the vacation policies of 103 firms, whose ¢ 
volume of business ranged from $50,000 to $35,000,000 a year. 
this number, 16 stores reported a change in policy which eithe 
tended the paid-vacation plan to a larger proportion of their workin 
force or increased the vacation period. 

Three-fourths of the stores had made no change in their vacati 
policies in 1940, and in no case was a shift to a less liberal plan | 
ported. When compared with the 1938 study, in which 18 perce 
of the 124 stores covered reported changes toward more limi! 
vacations and only 2 percent reported a more liberal policy, 
evident that there was a decided trend toward liberalization of 
plans in 1940. The 16 stores which had liberalized their plans |i: 
all reduced the period of service required for a vacation and in 
cases had also extended the vacation period. 

In 98 of the 103 stores covered by the study, full pay was give 
the entire vacation period and employees were not required to |: 
extra time without pay. Two of the remaining stores gave }»: 
vacations only to executives and department heads, 2 others repor' 
a combination plan of part paid and part unpaid vacation, and | « 
not give paid vacations either to executives or to employees. | 
1938, 25, or 20 percent, of the 124 stores surveyed required employ: 
to take vacations without pay and 11, or 9 percent, had combina! 
plans of part paid and part enforced time off. 





: National Retail Dry Goods Association. Store Vacation Policies. New York, 1941 
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Vacations with Pay 
Length of Vacations 


Of the 100 stores which reported paid vacations for rank and file 
employees, 30 reported the maximum vacation period was 1 week for 
varying service periods ‘and 70 reported that it was 2 weeks. Some 
of these stores granted longer vacations for certain long-service em- 
ployees, but in most instances only a limited number of workers were 
covered. In 1938, only 50 percent of the reporting stores gave a 
maximum period of 2 weeks, as compared with 70 percent in 1940. 

As many as 40 different plans were reported in the present study, 
but they may be grouped roughly into the standard plans, under 
which the length of the paid vacation is identical for all employees 
who have met the original service requirement, with no additional 
time provided for workers with longer employment records, and the 
craduated plans which, within the limits of the maximum vacation 
period, provide for a vacation based on the period of employment. 

In general, the latter type of plan is more liberal, and the fact that 
almost three-fourths of the companies covered in the study had this 
type of plan indicates that it is considered the more desirable of the 
two. The graduated plan most frequently found allowed 3 days’ 
vacation, with pay, for 6 months’ service, 1 week after employment 
of 1 year, and 2 weeks for 2 or more years’ service. In other cases 
the vacation schedules varied directly with the number of months 
worked until the maximum was reached. 

In 1938 only 6 stores gave vacations of 3 days for employment 
ranging from 6 months to 1 year, as compared with 21 in the present 
study. The report states that vacation policies in the 1938 survey 
undoubtedly reflected the business conditions of that year and 
management’s efforts to reduce operating expenses, but the change 
in policy shown by the 1940 figures suggests that, in addition to the 
liberalization of policy brought about by improved business conditions, 
there is also a tendency to widen vacation benefits by taking in 
groups of employees who were formerly not covered. 


Other Policies 


Although the stores were not requested to describe their policies 
in regard to part-time or contingent employees, six stores reported 
that vacations were granted to such employees. These vacations 
were given to workers continuously employed on a part-time or 
contingent basis for a certain period and were based on the propor- 
tionate amount of time worked. 

Compulsory time off without pay was reported by only two stores 
giving paid vacations. In one case, after 1 year’s service 1 week’s 
vacation with pay and 1 week without pay was given; for 6 months’ 
service 2 weeks’ vacation was required but only 3 days were paid for; 

4329394210 
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and for less than 6 months’ service 2 weeks’ vacation without pay wa; 
required. In the other case, employees with 2 years’ service received 
a 2-week vacation with pay, but for 1 year of service a paid vacatioy 
of 1 week and 1 week without pay was given, while for less than | 
year of employment a 2-week vacation without pay was required. 

Forty-three of the companies actively discouraged employees from, 
asking for and taking additional leave without pay, but of the remaip- 
ing 60 companies about half actively encouraged this practice and jn 
the other cases it was optional with the employee. 

More than half of the stores granted vacations with pay to em- 
ployees voluntarily resigning during the vacation period, and one-third 
of the stores did not, while in 12 cases (11 percent) such- payments 
depended upon the individual circumstances. 

The liberalization of vacation policies for rank and file employees 
has had the effect of bringing them more into line with the vacations 
given to executives. Only 35 percent of the stores surveyed gay, 
their executives more liberal consideration in the matter of paid 
vacations, as compared with 43 percent of the stores covered in 
the 1938 survey. In general, the liberality shown to executives took 
the form of a shorter required employment period. 

A supplementary survey of 86 firms was made regarding the practic: 
of giving paid winter vacations in addition to those given in the 
summer. Only two of the companies reported winter vacation policies 
based on service requirements which take in the majority of rank and 
file employees. Eleven companies gave vacations to employees 
with service periods ranging from 5 to 25 years; while 2 stores gay: 
1 and 2 days off for long hours worked prior to Christmas. Fiv: 
stores gave winter vacations only to executives, with the exception of 
1 day for employees in 1 store. In these cases it was indicated also 
that the vacation was given on account of the hours worked during tly 
Christmas season. 

The study showed in general that there has been a steady liberal- 
ization and revision movement during the past 2 years. 

From the viewpoint of the individual worker one of the less-attractive features 
of employment in the retail field has always been that longer hours or a 6-da 
week are involved, whereas in industry or in general office work a 5-day or 5}4-da\ 
week often is in force. In a growing number of instances stores have attempt 
to reduce their basic daily and weekly work schedules. According to the si 
here reviewed the trend towards liberalization of summer vacation benefits a! 
the adoption of winter vacation policies is one evidence of store recognition of t! 
factor, with a consequent effort to balance store working schedules by paid tin: 
off. It is probable that the movement in this direction will continue in the « 
‘of stores with restricted vacation policies, particularly in view of present industria 


employment competition and increased pressure by labor organizations for ' 
granting of paid vacations. 
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CH: ANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN LARGE CITIES, 
NOVEMBER 15, 1941 





LIVING costs of moderate-income families rose 0.7 percent from mid- 
October to mid-November. The greatest increases were in food and 
clothing costs with smaller advances in all other major groups. No 
reports are yet available on changes in living costs since the entry of 
the United States into the war. However, from the outbreak of the 
war in Europe to November 15, the average increase in living costs 
was 11.8 percent. 

The index of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers for November 15, 1941, was at the highest point since 
December 1930. Higher prices for goods and services were responsible 
for a rise of 9.7 above the 1935-39 average and defense excise taxes 
levied in 1940-41 accounted for an additional five-tenths of 1 percent. 

Food.—Retail food costs advanced 1.3 percent between mid-October 
and mid-November, continuing the rise which began about a year ago. 
The largest price advances were reported for eggs and fresh fruits and 
vegetables, such as apples, bananas, carrots, and green beans, which 
generally rise during the late fall and early winter. The price in- 
creases for oranges, spinach, and onions reflected relatively short 
market supplies. Other foods showing substantial price gains were 
fresh milk, coffee, and fresh fish. The average cost of cereals and 

' bakery products remained unchanged. Meat prices declined con- 

' siderably as is usual at this time of year, when beef and pork are 

_ marketed in large quantities. 

Rent.—Rents in the large cities increased on the average by 0.4 
percent between mid-October and mid-November. Higher rentals 
were reported for relatively few dwellings. Of the 21 cities included 
in this survey, only one city showed an increase of as much as one 
percent in the total rental bill, when rents which remained unchanged 
or decreased are averaged with those which rose. 

| Fuel, electricity, and ice-—Slightly higher prices were reported for 

' coal and wood in a few cities. Two cities, Minneapolis and New 

| York, reported that fuel-oil prices were lower in mid-November than 

_ in mid-October. 

| Clothing—Clothing customarily purchased by families of wage 

earners and lower-salaried clerical workers cost 1.4 percent more on 
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November 15 than on October 15. November prices were rep 
as being much higher for men’s cotton clothing and felt hat 
women’s wash frocks, rayon dresses, and silk hose; and for s)j ex 
Only scattered price rises were reported for wool clothing and in sor 
cases lower prices were reported for men’s and women’s coats. T}), 
kinds of wool clothing on the market change with the seasons an, 
winter price levels are usually established by October 15. On Noyom 
ber 15 this year, however, the total clothing budget was more thin 2 . 
percent higher than on October 15 in 6 of the 21 cities from whic! . 
Bureau obtained clothing prices. 
Housefurnishings.— Prices for electrical and cooking equipment cop- 
tinued to rise this month and were largely responsible for the increas 
of 0.8 percent in housefurnishings in large cities. The higher prices 
. Vv 
reported for electrical goods and gas stoves reflect the new defens 
excise taxes on retailers’ stocks purchased since October 1. TT), 
decline shown for New York City is accounted for by the change in thy, ° 
city sales tax from 2 to 1 percent. 
Miscellaneous goods and services—Prices for tires and tubes con- ’ 
tinued to rise in most cities. Soap prices also continued their earlie: ; 
- : ‘ — , , | 
advances. Five of the 21 cities reported lower gasoline prices. [n 
St. Louis, this decline was enough to cause an 0.4-percent drop in tly 
cost of miscellaneous goods and services in spite of the increases whic! - 
occurred in prices of other commodities included in this group. . 
Tasie |.—Percent of Change from October 15 to November 15, 1941, in the Cost of Goods 
Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers, by Groups of Items 
Fuel 
Py ire A House- | ,, 
Area and city ed Food Clothing Rent 7 — . 
ice a | 
. . = ’ ( 
Average: Large cities +0. 7 +1.3 +1.4 +(0.4 (23) +0). 8 
New England: Boston +1.4 +2.8 +1.7 +.9 (3) ( 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo. _- +.8 +.7 +3.0 +.9 +.2 +] 
New York +.6 +1.5 (3) (3) —.4 —. | 
Philadelphia +.3 —.3 +2.8 +.3 (3) +2.2 
Pittsburgh +. 6 +1.0 +2.4 (3) (3) +.6 
East North Central: 
Chicago +.5 +1.1 +1.1 +.2 +.2 +.4 
Cincinnati - +.5 +1.5 (3) +.2 +.1 +.2 
Cleveland +1.0 +2. 1 +1.4 +.4 (3) +.9 
Detroit +.5 +.8 +2.3 +.2 +.1 +1.3 
West North Central: 
Kansas City +.7 +1.0 +1.5 +.7 (3) +1.8 
Minneapolis +.4 +.4 +.8 +.1 —.2 +.1 
St. Louis__. +.9 +21 +1.6 - 8 ( +18 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore +.8 +.6 +2.4 +1.0 ( +2. 1 
Savannah +.4 +.3 +1.9 +.2 +.6 +1.0 
Washington, D. C +.1 —.4 +.9 +.1 (3) +.2 
Fast South Central: Birming- 
ham ; +1.5 2. 6 +2.7 +.8 +1.0 +1.6 
West South Central: Houston +.9 +1.7 +2.0 +.2 +.1 +.9 
Mountain: Denver +1.2 +3.0 +.9 (3) (3) +1.7 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles +1.1 +2.7 +.6 +.4 (3) +.4 
San Francisco +1.1 +1.6 +2.0 +.2 +1.0 +1.8 
Seattle - , 4+.4 +.7 +.7 +.2 +.1 41+. 6 











1 Based on data for 51 cities. 2 Based on data for 34 cities. >} No change. 
4 October 15 indexes revised; all items to 113.0 and housefurnishings to 114.1. 
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Indexes of the Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Larners and Lower-Salaried 
# orkers by Groups of Items, November 15, 1941 


(Average 1935-39= 100 
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POOLE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RENT-CONTROL LAW 


IN 1941 a “rent-control” act (Public No. 327) for the District of 
Columbia was enacted by Congress. This act, which may serve as 
a model for the Nation, is aimed at preventing the skyrocketing of 
rents in Washington during the present emergency and at stabilizing 
rents at the level prevailing on January 1, 1941. Following a serious 
housing shortage in Washington after the World War, Congress 
attempted to solve the problem by legislative measures. Its attempt 
to prevent evictions and establish rent controls proved ineffective, 
and on October 22, 1919, the so-called Ball Law became operative. 
This law sought to fix rents at a fair and reasonable value. This 
method likewise proved weak, yet the United States Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the law as an emergency measure on 
April 18, 1921, in the case of Block v. Hirsh (256 U.S., 135). The act 
was continued in effect by subsequent legislation until May 22, 1922, 
on which day a third act, declaring that an emergency still existed, 
reenacted the law providing that it continue 2:more years. However, 
the United States Supreme Court on April 21, 1924 (Chastleton Corp. 

Sinclair, 264 U.S. 543), decided that, since the emergency had 
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ended, the law could not continue in effect. In the legislatio, 
recently adopted no reference was made to the “fair and reasonab), 
value”’ of rents provided for in the former Ball Act. 

The new act, which became effective on January 1, 1942, and wij] 
terminate on December 31, 1945, establishes maximrum-rent ceilino: 
and minimum-service standards, as follows: 

(a) For housing accommodations rented on January 1, 1941, ren; 
and service to which the landlord and tenant were entitled on tha: 
date. 

(b) For those not rented on January 1, 1941, but which had bee; 
rented during the year ending on that date, rent and service to which 
the landlord and tenant were last entitled within that year. 

(c) For those not rented on January 1, 1941, nor within the year 
ending on that date, rent and service generally prevailing for com- 
parable housing accommodations as determined by the Administrator 
of Rent Control. 

Under these provisions of the law, housing accommodations ar 
defined as any property offered for rent for living or dwelling purposes, 
including houses, apartments, hotels, and rooming or boarding hous 
accommodations and the services or facilities supplied in connection 
with the use of the property. A landlord is defined as any person 
entitled to receive rent for housing accommodations, including agents 
and sublessors. 


Modifications or Adjustments 


Special provision is made for hotels. A hotel is defined as an estab- 
lishment operating under a hotel license and having more than 5 
rooms used predominantly for transient occupancy. A card or sign 
plainly stating the rental rate per day is required to be posted in each 
room of the hotel and a copy filed with the Administrator. Such 
rates, when they conform to the standards established in the law, 
become the maximum-rent ceiling for the accommodations. Suc! 
transient rates may not exceed the published or standard rate charge 
as of January 1, 1941, except that after written notice by the landlor: 
to the Administrator and subject to review by the Administrator 
increases may be made to compensate for substantial changes in main- 
tenance or operating costs or for a substantial capital improvement 
or alteration. 

In the case of apartment units which are changed from furnishec 
to unfurnished, or vice versa, the rates charged shall be the same a: 
for comparable housing accommodations on January 1, 1941, but no 
such change may be made without the consent of the current occupant 
Again, where housing accommodations are changed from permanen' 
to transient use, the rate may not exceed that posted for compara)! 
accommodations. 
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fhe statutory rent and service requirements remain in effect until 
adjustment is ordered or permitted by the Administrator. When- 
ever in the judgment of the Administrator a general increase or de- 
crease in taxes or other maintenance or operating expenses has occurred 
or is about to occur, so as to affect the maintenance and operation of 
housing accommodations generally or of any particular class of housing 
accommodations, he may increase or decrease the maximum-rent ceil- 
ing or minimum-service standard, or both. Landlords and tenants 
may petition the Administrator for an adjustment of the maximum- 
rent ceiling on the ground that the ceiling is lower or higher than the 
rent generally prevailing for comparable housing accommodations. 
In addition, a tenant may petition the Administrator for an adjustment 
of the maximum-rent ceiling on the ground that it permits an unduly 
high rent figure. Adjustments may also be made, upon petition, in 
the service standards applicable to rental property. 

The act further prescribes the procedure whenever a landlord or a 
tenant petitions for an adjustment of maximum-rent ceilings or 
minimum-service standards. Such petition is referred to an examiner 
designated by the Administrator, who is authorized to hold a hearing 
and is required to make findings and recommend an appropriate order. 
Such findings and orders may be reviewed by the Administrator and, 
in his discretion, he may grant a hearing. However, if neither party 
appeals to the Administrator within 5 days for a review of the case, 
the findings and order of the trial examiner become the findings and 
order of the Administrator. Orders of the Administrator may be 
reviewed in the Municipal Court of the District of Columbia, but no 
order may be set aside unless it is contrary to law or is not supported 
by substantial evidence. 


Administration of Act 


The act is administered by the Administrator of Rent Control, who 
is appointed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia; he 
must have resided in the District for not less than 3 years prior to his 
appointment. The Administrator is authorized to issue rules and 
regulations, subject to approval by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, and to issue such orders as may be deemed necessary 
or proper to carry out the purposes and provisions of the act. The 
Administrator may also require a license as a condition of engaging 
in any transaction involving the subletting of any housing accommo- 
dations or the renting of housing accommodations in a rooming or 
boarding house or hotel. No fee may be charged for this license. 
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Recovery of Possession by Landlord 


Under the act, a landlord may not recover possession of his | 
property so long as the tenant continues to pay the rent to whi 
landlord is entitled unless (1) the tenant is violating an obligat 
his tenancy or is committing a nuisance or is using the housing a. 
modations for an immoral or illegal purpose or for other than 
or dwelling purposes, (2) the landlord seeks in good faith to r 
the possession of the property for his immediate and personal us 
occupancy as a dwelling, (3) the landlord has contracted to si 
property for immediate and personal use and occupancy as a dy 
by the purchaser, or (4) the landlord seeks to recover possession fo 


immediate purpose of substantially altering, remodeling, or demolis\)- 


ing the property and replacing it with new construction. 
Violations 


It is unlawful for any person to demand or receive any rent in excess 
of the maximum-rent ceiling or refuse to supply any service required 
by the minimum-service standard. In case a landlord receives rey 
or refuses to render services in violation of any provision of thi 
or regulation or order under it, the tenant, or the Administrator on his 
behalf, may bring suit to rescind the lease or rental agreement, or «1 
action may be brought for double the excess rent charged or for doub), 
the value of the services refused in violation of the establi 
minimum-service standard. In either case a tenant is entitled | 
recover a minimum of $50, regardless of the amount involved. — Reas- 
onable attorney’s fees and costs may be allowed. The Municipa 
Court of the District of Columbia is given exclusive jurisdiction | 
hear and determine all cases under the act. 

In addition to the civil remedy for violations of the act, any perso 
willfully violating any provision of the act or any regulation, order, 
requirement thereunder, or any person who makes false statements 
or entries in documents or reports that may be required under the ac' 
and persons who willfully participate in any device or arrangemen' 
to evade the act shall be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or both. Injunctions ma) 
also be granted by the United States District Court for the Dist: 
of Columbia to prevent violations of the act or regulations or ord 
issued thereunder. 
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HOURLY ENTRANCE RATES PAID TO COMMON 
LABORERS, 1941 ' 


Summary 
































HOURLY entrance rates of pay of adult male common laborers in 20 
industries averaged 56.4 cents in July 1941, according to a study 
recently completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The study 
covered 7,834 establishments in which 278,906 common laborers were 
reported as working at entrance rates. The average rate for the 
country as a whole, 56.4 cents, was 11.5 percent (5.8 eents) higher 
than that of 50.6 cents an hour reported in the same industries in 
July 1940. This increase compares favorably with the general upward 
trend of wages for all workers between July 1940 and July 1941. 
Only four-tenths of 1 percent of the common laborers covered in the 
1941 study were paid entrance rates of under 30 cents, while over 42 
percent were paid 62.5 cents or more an hour. Compared to 1940, 
the relative number of common laborers working at entrance rates of 
less than 30 cents an hour in 1941 decreased more than one-half. On 
the other hand, the relative number of common laborers with hourly 
entrance rates of 62.5 cents or more increased from 1 of every 4 to 2 
of every 5. 
The study revealed marked differences in entrance rates by region, 
size of city, and industry. The average rate was 62.3 cents an hour 
' in the North and West region as compared with an average of 38.4 
» cents an hour in the South and Southwest region. Common laborers 
/in plants in cities of 1,000,000 and over, and 500,000 and under 
1,000,000 population had average rates of 65.7 and 66.1 cents an hour, 
respectively, while in cities with populations of less than 2,500, and 
between 2,500 and 5,000, the averages were 48.0 and 49.5, respectively. 
Among the 20 industries surveyed, the iron and steel industry paid 
the highest average entrance rate for common laborers (68.9 cents) 
and the fertilizer industry the lowest (38.4 cents). 
Prepared by Willis C. Quant, of the Bureau's Division of Wage and Hour Statistics, under the super 
n of Edward K. Frazier. 
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Scope and Method 


The basic data on entrance rates for the present study were obtaineg 
from various establishments in the industries surveyed by the maj. 
questionnaire method. 

As in previous studies by the Bureau, the term “‘common labore,’ 
was defined in the questionnaire as signifying a worker “who performs 
physical or manual labor of a general character and simple nature. 
requiring no special training, judgment, or skill.” The definition 
excluded machine operators and other workers performing specifi 
duties and designated by distinct occupational titles, even though they 
were paid at the same rate as common laborers. Furthermore, appren- 
tices and learners were excluded from the classification ‘common 
laborer.”’ 

The “entrance rate of pay’’ was defined as being the lowest rat 
paid to common laborers when newly hired. In recognition of the 
fact that some establishments have entrance rates for common laborers 
which vary because of danger involved, undesirable odors, exposur 
to severe temperatures, heavy burdens to handle, etc., the question- 
naire called for each entrance rate separately. In addition to th 
rates, the questionnaire called for the number of adult male common 
laborers, by race, at each entrance rate. These employment figures 
were used as weights in computing the averages and developing th 
wage distributions presented in this report. No information was 
requested for females, as very few women come under the classification 
of common laborer in the industries surveyed. It is quite possibl 
that all of the reporting establishments did not interpret the Bureau's 
definition of common laborer in the same light. Accordingly, th 
figures in this report may cover some unskilled employees other thai 
common laborers. 

The current study was made as of July 1 and covered the sam 
industries as in 1940. Reports were received from establishments in 
all States and in the District of Columbia. The number of establish- 
ments returning reports in 1941 was about 10,000. Of these establish- 
ments, approximately 4 of every 5 reported one or more commo! 
laborers at entrance rates. The number of establishments include 
in the present study is substantially greater than in 1940, since th 
mailing list used in 1940 was considerably enlarged to include add: 
tional establishments and since a greater percentage of replies 1 
1941 showed common laborers at entrance rates than was the case ! 
1940. The 7,834 establishments included in the present study 
reported 278,906 common laborers at entrance rates. These figure 
represent an increase of 1,263 establishments and 75,977 commo! 
laborers over the 1940 sample of 6,571 establishments and 202,92" 
common laborers. 
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Nearly 60 percent of the increase in employment took place in the 
5.320 establishments that reported in both years. The average 
number of common laborers at entrance rates in 1941 among the 
plants that reported in 1940 was 42. In all reporting establishments 
in 1941 the average was 35. 

The 1941 average entrance rates for the establishments reporting in 
both years, by industry, for the country as a whole, were, with three 
exceptions, within 1 cent of the corresponding averages based on all 
reporting establishments in 1941. 


Variations in Entrance Rates for the Country as a Whole 


In July 1941 the average hourly entrance rate for 278,906 common 
laborers in 20 industries combined, for the country as a whole, was 
56.4 cents. Although the type of work performed by common 
laborers in the industries studied is of a fairly homogeneous character, 
there is a wide range in the hourly entrance rate paid to the individual 
workers—from less than 30 cents to more than $1.10 an hour—and as a 
result, the general average has only a limited significance. Within 
each industry geographical location, hazards of the job, size of city, 
race of worker, and other factors affect entrance rates. 

Although 95 of every 100 (94.8 percent) common laborers were paid 
hourly entrance rates ranging from 30.0 to 77.5 cents, the distributions 
in table 1 fail to reveal any marked single concentration. Entrance 


} rates ranging from 72.5 to 77.5 cents per hour were paid to nearly 


one-fifth (18.5 percent) of all common laborers surveyed in 1941. 
This grouping, the largest within any single 5-cent interval, is influ- 


» enced by the large number of common laborers reported at entrance 


rates in the iron and steel industry in the Pittsburgh and Great Lakes 
areas. Another important concentration existed at exactly 30 cents 
an hour (the statutory minimum provided by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act for employees engaged in interstate commerce). In 1941, 
9.8 percent of the total number surveyed received this amount. Con- 
centrations also occurred in the various classes between 40.0 and 72.5 
cents, the largest being 11.6 percent in each of the classes, 47.5 and 
under 52.0 cents, and 62.5 and under 67.5 cents. 

Comparisons of the distributions of common laborers by hourly 
entrance rates for July 1941 with those for July 1940 ? reveal a general 
upward movement affecting in greatest measure the wage intervals 
falling within the range of 62.5 and under 77.5 cents. From 1940 to 
1941, the most decided positive change was an increase from 1.5 to 
18.5 percent in the relative number of common laborers receiving 
entrance rates of 72.5 and under 77.5 cents. A decrease from 19.6 


)‘0 11.6 percent in the relative number being paid 62.5 and under 67.5 


_——S 


* See Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R.1242: Entrance Wage Rates pf Common Laborers, July 1940. 
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cents was the second largest change between the 2 years. Ano the, 
important change was the decrease from 14.7 to 9.8 percent in {h, 
relative number of common laborers receiving an entrance raic of 
exactly 30 cents. The relative number of workers at entrance rates 
between 67.5 and 72.5 cents an hour more than tripled, while the rela. 
tive number of workers with starting rates under 32.5 cents an |io,); 
decreased by about one-third. 

The general upward shift in entrance rates from 1940 to 194) ¢q 
be attributed in large part to the upward trend of wages in industry 
and to a relative increase in employment of common labor in industri, 
with the higher wage rates. The pronounced increase in the relatiy 
number of common laborers paid 72.5 and under 77.5 cents an how 


and the decrease in those having rates between 62.5 and 67.5 cents . 
can be accounted for in part by a 10-cent increase in hourly wage rates h 


which went into effect generally in the iron and steel industry duri: 
the early part of 1941. 








k 
Tasie |.—Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers, by Hourly Entrance Rates le 
in 20 Industries, July 1941 oO 
Number of oe ’ — 
Hourly entrance rate laborers at = ‘ wae a i 
entrance rates | Percentag poe 
a } 
All rates. __- 278, 906 100.0 I 
Under 30.0 cents. . l, 243 4 ft 
Exactly 30.0 cents 27, 450 9.8 
Over 30.0 and under 32.5 cents 1, 033 4 h 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents __ 6, 706 2.4 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents - 7, 441 2.7 ll 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents - 1, 597 6 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents - 18, 754 6.7 p 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents . 16, 916 6.1 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents - 32, O89 11.6 | 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents 25, 472 9.1 { 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents - 21, 566 by 1] 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents __ 32, 194 11.6 \ 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents_-_ 21, 328 7.6 ; 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents - 51, 435 18. 5 , | 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents 6, 552 23 
82.5 and under 90.0 cents_. 4,176 ? l 5 0 
90.0 and under 100.0 cents 1, 516 5 \ 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents_- 1, 160 .4 
110.0 cents and over__- 278 3 = 
Geographical Variations ¢ 
! ae? ) 
As previously indicated, geographical location is one of the varia ‘ 
that operates to produce different levels of entrance rates. For |! 
purpose of this study, as in the 1940 study, the country has a 
divided into two broad regions, namely the “North and West | 
the “South and Southwest.’’ As indicated in table 2, the form : 


cludes 33 States and the District of Columbia, and the latter, 15 State 
In establishments in the North and West region, the average ent 
rate amounted to 62.3 cents an hour, or about 24 cents more th: 


Oe ee eee 





Rat ‘, 
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average of 38.4 cents paid by establishments in the South and South- 
west region. Even within these broad regions there is considerable 
variation in entrance rates.. Furthermore, there is some overlapping 
of State averages in the twg regions. For example, the average for 
the southern State of Alabama exceeds the averages for the northern 
States of North Dakota and Vermont; and the averages for Texas and 
North Daketa are closer together than the averages for Maine and 
\lassachusetts. The general wage level for States included in the 
South and Southwest region is, however, distinctly below that in the 
North and West region. 

That the broad regions, North and West, and South and Southwest, 
do not constitute altogether homogeneous wage areas is evident from 
a study of the averages of the respective States within these regions. 
In the North and West region the average rates for the individual 
States tend to be higher in the direction of either coast than in the 
centrally located Prairie States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Kansas and Nebraska. Excepting North Dakota, which had the 
lowest average rate (42.1 cents) in the North and West, the averages 
of these Prairie States differed by less than 1 cent. 

Common laborers in the Rocky Mountain States were paid rates 
averaging above those in the Prairie States, ranging from the relatively 
high averages of 66.4 cents in Idaho and 64.4 cents in Montana to a 
low of 54.4 cents in Utah. Except for the average of 66.4 cents for 
Idaho, common laborers in the three Pacific Coast States had the 
highest average rates in the entire country. Of these States, Wash- 
ington had the topmost average—73.8 cents. 

Each of the populous States (except Delaware) which lie east of the 
Prairie States had average hourly entrance rates of 57 cents or more, 


» the highest being 65 cents in the District of Columbia. Other States 
» in this group averaging 60 cents or more are Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The averages in 
' these States ranged from 61.7 to 64.5 cents. In the remaining States 


other than Delaware, namely, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, West 


; Virginia, Maryland, and New York, entrance rates averaged from 
| 57.0 to 59.9 cents. The average for Delaware was 51.7 cents. The 
} six New England States present two distinct wage level areas, one 
/comprising New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine, and the other, 
' Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. In the former group, 
) averages ranged from 44 to 51 cents an hour. The average rates for 
)the southern New England States are like those prevailing in the 
| midwest States bordering on the Great Lakes. 


Although the variation between the lowest and highest State aver- 


» ages in the South and Southwest is considerably less than that shown 
sin the North and West, there are also similar sectional patterns dis- 
»cernible in this region. Of the six States in the South and Southwest 
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region lying west of the Mississippi River, only Arkansas and Louisiay, 
paid entrance rates averaging under 40 cents an hour. East of tha: 
river, average hourly entrance rates of less than 40 cents predominat, 
In fact, among the nine States in this area, only Kentucky, Virgini, 
and Alabama averaged as much as 40 cents or more. The average fo, 
Kentucky, however, amounted to 50.2 cents, which compares fayor. 
ably with the rates for several northern States. The States with th, 
lowest average hourly entrance rates are the Atlantic Seaboard States 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, where thp 
averages range from 31.5 cents (South Carolina) to 33.5 cents (Geor. 
gia). The average for Mississippi was very close to that for Georgia 
amounting to 33.9 cents. ; 


TaBLe 2.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers in » 
Industries, by State and Region, July 1941 





Estab- Laborers} Average Estab- Laborers A 


: aten- | hourly : . : at en- 
sn- | > 8) : sn- 
End | trance | entrance Region and State | —, trance 
| rates rate | | Yates 


Region and State 


United States ..| 7,834 | 278,906 | $0. 56 North and West—Con.| | 
—S => = Oregon _- - - _ 148 

North and West.......| 6,284 | 209, 305 Y Pennsylvania __- 
California__........ 522 | 14, 647 | . 659 |) Rhode Island ----. 51 
Colorado. .-......- 79 | 1,784 . South Dakota - ---__| 21 | 
Connecticut 179 | 2,873 , Utah 38 | 
Delaware ; 46 1, 702 | Vermont___-_- ; 45 | 
District cf Colum- | | Washington 

a z 57 , 702 | ; West Virginia _ -_- 
aa 36 806 | ‘ Wisconsin - -_--- 
lit ig 443 | , 740 | Wyoming 
a i7 824 | 
Towa . 123 , 831 | : | South and Southwest__| 
Kansas. .._.....- 109 | , 658 | Alabama _-___._____| 
Maine__---- 2 111 , 026 | ; | Arizona - 
Maryland lain 118 | 402 ol Arkansas. ..---..--| 
Massachusetts ---_.| 313 | 945 ” Florida - - --- ain! 
Michigan 371 | 354 ; Gleeqws........... 
Minnesota .. +... .-- 151 | 048 . 596 Kentucky 
che an nme 181 | . 418 ‘ Louisiana 
EE. oxncasenn 42 | 916 : Mississippi 
Nebraska eile 60 oll New Mexico___-_-_. 
Nevada. al 8 | 151 ; North Carolina -___- 
New Hampshire _-. 1, 156 : Oklahoma 
New Jersey : 8, 003 . South Carolina - -. 
New York en 38 | 12, 566 al 
North Dakota --_. 244 ; ee 
Ohio a nal 70% 23, 119 . 64! Se 


_ 


— 


_ 
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~The distributions of common laborers by hourly entrance rates 1 
the North and West, and the South and Southwest (table 3), reflec’ 
broad differences in the average hourly rates for these regions. Rates 
ranging from 47.5 to 77.5 cents an hour were paid to 4 of every ‘ 
common laborers reported in the North and West region. Of thes: 
almost one-third are concentrated at rates between 72.5 and 77.5 cents 
an hour. In the South and Southwest region, about 3 of every ‘ 
common laborers reported were paid hourly entrance rates of less tha! 
47.5 cents, and nearly one-half of these were reported as receivin’ 
exactly 30 cents. 
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Differences in Rates by Race 


Data presented in table 3 show that the 278,906 common laborers 
reported at entrance rates include 208,402 whites other than Mexican, 
65,332 Negroes, and 5,172 Mexicans. There are outstanding differ- 
ences in the racial composition of the laboring force as between the 
2 broad regions. Of the 209,305 common laborers reported at entrance 
rates in the North and West, 7 of every 8 are whites other than 
Mexican. In the South and Southwest region, however, whites other 
than Mexican comprised only slightly more than one-third of the 
69,601 common laborers reported. The 42,400 Negroes reported in 
this region not only constitute about 60 percent of all the common 
laborers in the area, but also represent about 65 percent of all the 
Negroes covered in the survey. Of the 5,172 Mexicans covered by the 
study, 60 percent are in the North and West region. 

As previously noted, there is a difference of 24 cents between the 
hourly rate averages of the two regions in favor of the North and 
West for all common laborers reported. The differences are roughly 
the same for each race group, amounting to 20.7 cents for whites 
other than Mexican, 27.3 cents for Negroes, and 23.2 cents for 
Mexicans. 

Hourly entrance rates for whites other than Mexican in the coun- 
try as a whole (59.6 cents) exceeded those for Negroes (46.3 cents) by 
13.3 cents. The 5,172 Mexican workers averaged 51.8 cents. 

In the North and West the average rate for Negroes (64.0 cents) 
slightly exceeded the average for whites other than Mexican (62.1 
cents) and that for Mexicans (61.0 cents). The relatively high rate 
for Negro laborers has been noted in earlier Bureau studies and can 
be attributed in large part to the concentration of Negroes in the 
higher wage industries, such as building construction, iron and steel, 
petroleum refining, and chemicals. About one-half of the Negro 
common laborers reported in 1941, but only about one-third of the 
whites other than Mexican were in these industries. A number of 
previous studies by the Bureau have failed to reveal any consistent 
differences in the wages of those Negro and white workers who had 
identical jobs in the same plants. 

Negroes in the Southern and Southwestern States were paid hourly 
rates that averaged 36.7 cents, or nearly 5 cents less than the 41.4- 
cent average for whites other than Mexican. This difference does not 
necessarily indicate the payment of lower rates to Negroes within 


‘any single plant where both Negroes and whites are employed. The 


answer is to be found rather in the large proportion of Negroes con- 
centrated in the relatively low paid industries. Over one-half of the 
Negro common laborers in this area were employed in the lumber 
(sawmills) and fertilizer industries which had the lowest average 
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rates in this region and in the country asa whole. Mexicans ay: 
37.8 cents, which was only slightly higher than the average for Ne. 
At least 4 of every 5 workers in each racial group in the \ ort) 
and West region had rates of 47.5 cents or higher. On the other |,anq 
hourly rates of less than 47.5 cents were paid to an outstanding propor. 
tion of common laborers in each racial group in the South and Soyth. 
west region. In the North and West region, one-fourth of all whjje< 
other than Mexican and approximately three-tenths of the Mexican. 
had entrance rates of from 72.5 to 77.5 cents an hour. Slightly 
over one-fifth of the Negroes in this region had rates of between 6; 
and 67.5 cents. While 15 of every 100 Negroes had rates of 77; 
cents or more, about 5 of every 100 whites were paid such rates. 


reg 
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Taste 3.—Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers by Hourly Fnirane, 
Rates in 20 Industries, by Race and Region, July 1941 





North and West South and Southwe 


Hourly entrance rate White White 
All other Negro All other Negro 


than than 
Mexican Mexican 


Under 30.0 cents 

Exactly 30.0 cents 

Over 30.0 and under 32.5 cents 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents 

35.0 and under 37.5 cents 


ewwwsl 


37.5 and under 40.0 cents 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents 


ad 9 
ore ND 


57.5 and under 62.5 cents 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents 
72.5 and under 77.5-cents 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents 


uw — bt 


> 


82.5 and under 90.0 cents____. 

90.0 and under 100.0 cents__- 

100.0 and under 110.0 cents , 4 : 

110.0 cents and over : ‘ a” 


All rates 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 . 100. 0 


Number of common laborers at 
entrance rate. _. .|209, 305 183, 260 | 22,932 | 3,113 | 69, 601 25, 142 | 42, 400 
Average hourly entrance rate $0. 623 $0. 621 | $0.640 | $0.610 | $0. 384 $0.414 | $0. 367 





| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


It is significant that a large number of the workers of each rac: 
the South and Southwest had an entrance rate of exactly 30 cents w 
hour, the statutory minimum provided by the Fair Labor Standard 
Act for workers engaged in interstate commerce. Although ther 
were heavy concentrations of whites other than Mexicans at ral 
between 40.0 and 52.5 cents, nearly 3 of every 10 were paid an hour 
rate of exactly 30 cents. As regards Negroes, apart from th: 
percent having entrance rates between 32.5 and 35.0 cents and | 
muth heavier concentration at exactly 30 cents, the distribut 
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similar to that for whites other than Mexican. Hourly rates between 
40.0 and 42.5 cents applied to one-third of the Mexicans in the South 
and Southwest. There was also a heavy concentration at exactly 
) cents an hour. 


Differences by Region, Industry, and Race 


In spite of the concentration of Negroes in the high-wage industries 
in the North and West, the average hourly entrance rate for Negroes 
in all manufacturing industries combined exceeded that of whites 
other than Mexican by only half a cent, the respective averages being 
(2.3 and 61.8 cents. Mexican laborers, with an average of 63.1 cents, 
earned more than either group. In all public utilities combined and 
in building construction, whites other than Mexican had the highest 
average. 

Industry by industry in the North and West, no racial group main- 
tained a consistent advantage. Negroes and whites other than 
Mexican, each had the highest average in 7 industries out of 17 for 
which data can be presented separately. Mexicans had the highest 
average in 3 individual industries. In no case was the difference very 
large, except in the lumber industry, where the average for whites 
other than Mexican exceeded that for Negroes by 24.7 cents an hour.® 

The averages by race in the South and Southwest for all industries 
combined show little difference from those prevailing for the manu- 
facturing industries alone. The manufacturing industries as a whole 
paid whites other than Mexican rates that averaged 41.3 cents per 
hour, which is approximately 5 cents more than the average for either 
Negroes or Mexicans. In 11 of the 13 manufacturing industries for 
which comparison can be made, whites other than Mexican had 
average rates higher than Negroes. Negroes were paid higher rates 
than whites other than Mexican only in the leather and fertilizer 
industries, the respective industry averages being 39.9 and 32.5 cents 
for Negroes and 38.9 and 31.3 cents for whites other than Mexican. 
In the lumber (sawmills) industry, Mexicans received the highest 
average raté, 

In the public-utilities group, whites other than Mexican had the 
highest average entrance rate, 39.1 cents; and the averages for 
Mexicans and Negroes were close to 34 cents. In the building-con- 
struction industry where Mexicans and Negroes averaged 41 cents 
per hour, whites other than Mexican received 44 cents. 


Panes 


* In 1940, the average for Negroes amounted to 51.3 cents. The decrease to 37.3 cents in the present study 


is due to the inclusion of several new plants, some of which had relatively low entrance rates for all common 
laborers 
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TaBLe 4.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers. 
dustry, Region, and Race, July 1941 





North and West South and Sout 


Industry White White 
other Mexi- other 
than can | than 

Mexican Mexican 


| Negro 


Manufacturing - - - ia $0. 618 $0. 623 | $0. 3 
Automobile parts : ; @ | (2) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_- , | .560) . . 416 | 
Cement .630 | .600 | .6: - 485 | 
Chemicals .679 | . 683 . 476 | 
Fertilizer _- - . 56 504) . 61: . 313 | 
Foundry and machine ne products .! -570 | =. 580 | . 402 
Glass f | .516 | . 489 
Iron and steel__- .702 | .695 | . 60% . 586. 
Leather ol | .545 ; . 389 | 
Lumber (sawmills) .620 |} .373 . 60: 314 | 
Meat packing 6 . 649 .6 . 460 
Paints and varnishes . . 602 . 402 | 
Paper and pulp ‘ -572 | . 53% - 485 | 
Petroleum refining , ype . 733 | . 628 
Rubber tires and inner tubes _ -.- (‘) ese foes code (2) 
Soap (1) (’) ; (2) 


Public utilities a .502 | .427 | . 391 | 
Electric light and power. ‘ ert . 390° | 
Electric street-railway and city motorbus op- | 

eration and maintenance _- ; .f 496 | . 371 
Manufactured and natural gas . 5 . 505 . 398 





Building construction . 739 | . 708 | . 737 . 440 





! Regional figures omitted, to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
? Because of the small coverage, no averages are presented. 


Entrance Raies by Industry and Region 


Entrance rates of common laborers are considerably affected by th 
types of industry in which they are employed as well as by the location 
of the establishments in the industry. This is clearly shown by th 
industry averages presented in table 5. 

For the country as a whole, the average hourly entrance rates of th 
16 manufacturing industries covered in the survey ranged from a high 
of 68.9 cents in iron and steel plants to a low of 38.4 cents in establish- 
ments in the fertilizer industry—a difference of 30.5 cents an how 
Additional evidence that different wage levels exist within the man 
facturing industries surveyed may be had from the fact that the aver- 
ages for chemicals, lumber (sawmills), iron and steel, and petroleun 
refining differ from the average for all manufacturing industries bs 
as much as 8 to 13 cents per hour. Moreover, the average for fer- 
tilizer differs to the extent of 17.4 cents. 

Manufacturing industries, other than iron and steel, paying ei- 
trance rates averaging more than 60 cents an hour are chemicals 
meat packing, petroleum refining, and soap. Of these industries 
petroleum refining was highest with an average rate of 65.9 cents u 
hour. In addition to the common laborers engaged in fertilizer man 
facturing, those working in the lumber (sawmills) industry had rates 
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averaging less than 50 cents an hour, their average being 43.3 cents. 
The average for all manufacturing industries combined was 55.8 cents. 

Of the common laborers in public utilities, those in electric street- 
railway and city motorbus operation and maintenance had the highest 
average entrance rate (54.7 cents). The average of 47.4 cents for 
common laborers in the electric light and power industry was lowest 
in this group, being 2 cents less than that paid by the manufactured 
and natural gas industry. Common laborers engaged in building 
construction had entrance rates that averaged nearly 65 cents, which 
is close to 15 cents an hour more than that for the public-utilities 
vroup and 9 cents higher than that for the manufacturing group. 

Among the 13 manufacturing industries in the North and West for 
which data are presented, the petroleum refining and the iron and steel 
industries paid entrance rates that averaged above 70 cents an hour, 
the respective amounts being 71.5 and 70.1 cents. In the South and 
Southwest these same two industries had averages above that for any 
manufacturing industry as well as for the public utilities and building 
construction. 


TaBLE 5.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers, by In 
dustry and Region, July 1941 





Aver- Common laborers 


age _— 

our- " , 7 
jh +, | Establishments Number of laborers | Average hourly en- 
| earn- reporting at entrance rates trance rate 


ings | at El 
of all RS : ' 
wage | To. |North |° —_ To. |N — To. |North o~ h 
=— tal | and lSouth- ‘ South- tal a South 
| ers ! | West est |’ ' 


Industry 


: West 
west west west 


\]] 20 industries___. : 78, 906 | 209 6Y, 601 $0. 564) $0. 623) $0. 384 


Manufacturing __- 15, 343 223, 582/166 57,120) . 558 619 380 
Automobile parts : } (2) 153} (@) | (8) , 658 3) 584) (3) ’ 
Brick, tile, terra cotta $0. 645) 394 333) 61| 10,131) 7 2,300) . 504 552 339 
Cement .775| 139 111} 28} 4,680) 3,4! , 229) . 589 629 474 
Chemicals. __. 886) 185 160 25 448) 6 , 366) . 637 . 680 446 
Fertilizer__ .494| 329 130 199 », 195 , 166 , 432 384 535 . 324 
Foundry and machine-shop 

products ; ...| .818)1,472) 1,305 167) 33, 889) : 3,479) .540 559| .377 
Glass_. .782| 148 134 14 , 352) 6 543) . 551 559 . 453 
Iron and steel. .965| 265 250 15) 46,853) 43,022) 3,831 689 701 554 
Leather. .710} 172) 155 17 -706| 3,922 784) .523 549 391 
Lumber (sawmills) . 560) 680 383 297| 45, 266!) 17,948) 27,318 433 617) .313 
Meat packing . 737| 265 220 45) 15,991 ,622| 1,369 611 627) 438 
Paints and varnishes | .781) 349 319 30; 3,099) 2,836 263 576 593 . 389 
Paper and pulp .727| 529 481 48) 25,876) 18,021 ,855|  . 541 . 571 473 
Petroleum refining .030;) 149 99 5O| 5,427) 3,130) 2,207) .659 715 5R4 
Rubber tires and inner tubes . 048 31 ’ 607 ) 5&5 
Soap . 784 &3 3 . 404 3) ) 607 

Public utilities -| @ | 940 7 206) 23, 567) 19, 480 
Electrie light and power 
Electric street-railway and 

city motorbus operation 

and maintenance____- . 757; 215 174 4] 3, 957 , 374 583 547 565 359 


Manufactured and natural gas| (2) 258 210 48| 7.111} 5,891! 1,220) .495 


, ORT 502 A 365 
.919| 467 3: ‘ 9, 490 , 215) 2, 284 .474 . 364 


' 


Building construction.. 1.000/1, 551! 1, 209 342| 31, 757| 23,363 8,394) .648 730|  . 421 





me Thess are United States totals, based on monthly reports on employment and pay rolls collected by 
e Bureau. 


* Not available. 
Segional figures omitted to avoid disclosure of individual operations 
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Variations in Entrance Rates in Individual Industries 


Table 6 presents, for each of the 20 industries surveyed, the cui\\, 
tive percentage of common laborers receiving each specified entrap, 
rate. It may be seen from this table that most of the common | a}, 
ers in 18 of the industries were paid rates between 40.0 and 77.5 cent, 
an hour. In fact, over 90 percent of all the common laborers i), ¢}), 
cement, foundry and machine-shop products, glass, iron and ste: 
leather, meat-packing, and paper and pulp industries had rates f{a\}in. 
within this 37.5-cent range. In only the lumber (sawmills) and fert). 
lizer industries were less than 60 percent of the common laborers pai, 
such entrance rates. In these two industries there were heavy cop. 
centrations at exactly 30 cents. In the former industry, slightly oy, 
four-tenths of the total were paid this rate and in the latter slight), 
less than one-half had such am.hourly wage. | 

Nearly one-third of the common laborers in the building constrve- 
tion industry and about one-fifth of those in the petroleum refining an: 
rubber tires and tubes industries were paid entrance rates of ove 
77.5 cents. 

Of the 16 manufacturing industries, only the brick, tile, and 
cotta, fertilizer, foundry and machine-shop products, lumber (say- 
mills), and meat-packing industries reported any common laborer 
at entrance rates of less than 30 cents an hour. In only brick, ti 
and terra cotta, and fertilizer were there as many as 1 percent 
ceiving such a rate. 


TABLE 6.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers, } 
Hourly Entrance Rates, Industry, and Region, July 1941 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tipie 6.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers, by 
Hourly Entrance Rates, Industry, and Region, July 1941—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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“TABLE 6.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Labor-,s. },, 
Hourly Entrance Rates, Industry, and Region, July 1941—Continued 
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! Regional figures not shown, in or¢er not to reveal plant identity. 

? Includes less than a tenth of 1 percent receiving 82.5 cents and over. 
’ Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 

4 Includes less than a tenth of 1 percent receiving 77.5 cents and over. 
5 The remaining nine-tenths of 1 percent received $1.10 and over. 

¢ The remaining one and two-tenths percent received $1.10 and over. 


Hourly Entrance Rates by City 


SIZE OF CITY 


That average hourly entrance rates of pay of common laborers teu 
to vary with size of city may be seen from table 7. For the countn 
as a whole, cities having a population of 500,000 and over average 
close to 66 cents, while groups of cities of under 10,000 averaged fron 
48 to 52 cents. Between these two extremes there are groups of cities 
with populations of from 10,000 to 500,000, wherein the average: 
vary from’ 55.0 to 58.7 cents. These show a slight irregularity 
sequence of average rates in relation to size of city. The average fo 
any one of these groups of cities is, however; materially below that fo: 
cities of 500,000 and over. 

In the North and West region, the correlation between size of cit) 
and average hourly entrance rate shows the same tendency as stat: 
for the country as a whole. In this region the averages range [rol 
approximately 66 cents in cities of 500,000 and over to around 55 | 
59 cents for cities under 10,000. Cities of from 10,000 to 500.0) 
have group averages from 61.8 to 63.5 cents. 

In the South and Southwest region there is no city having a pop 
lation as great as 500,000. In this region groups of cities of 1(),()' 
and under 500,000, with one exception, paid entrance rates averagiy 
higher than in cities of less than 10,000. The exception is that ate 
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of 5,000 and under 10,000 show a group average higher than those in 
the class of 50,000 and under 100,000, the respective figures being 39.2 
and 36.1 cents. The highest average was 48.4 cents in cities of 25,000 
and under 50,000, and the lowest 33.7 cents in cities of 2,500 and 
under 5,000, making a difference of 14.7 cents between the highest 
and lowest figures. This may be compared with 8.5 cents in the 
North and West. 


TapLe 7.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers in 20 
Industries, by Size of City, July 1941 





United States North and West South and Southwest 





| Num- | | Num- Num- 
| ber | ber ber 
|Num-| of Aver- | Num- of Aver- | Num- of A ver- 
Size of city | ber | com- age | ber com- age ber com- age 
of mon | hour-| of mon hour- of mon | hour- 
estab-| labor- | ly en- | estab-| labor- | ly en- | estab- | labor- | ly en- 
| lish- ers | trance} lish- ers trance} lish- ers | trance 
ments) at en- rate | ments) at en- rate | ments; aten-| rate 
| | trance trance trance 
rates rates rates 


All cities . | 7,834 | 278, 906 6, 284 (209,305 |$0. 623 69, 601 


1,000,000 and over | 753 | 26, 670 753 | 26,670 | . 657 
40,000 and under 1,000,000 610 | 21, 547 610 | 21,547 . 661 
250,000 and under 500,000 881 | 23,141 ; 504 | 14, 680 . 634 
100,000 and under 250,000 987 | 26, 671 . 728 | 20,085 635 
0,000 and under 100,000 728 | 28, 052 ‘ 534 | 19,839 . 628 
25,000 and under 50,000 | 772 | 26, 266 : 626 | 19, 898 618 
10,000 and under 25,000 945 | 40, i. 786 | 33,411 . 623 
5,000 and under 10,000 | isa 419 | 13, 585 . 593 
2,500 and under 5,000__._- 412 6 ; 326 9, 364 . 583 
Less than 2,500____ ’ ; | 904 = 4 741 | 23,900 . 576 
City not reported ' 201 , 27 ‘ 167 | 6,326 | .589 





RATES IN INDIVIDUAL CITIES 


Although common laborers in cities having a population of 500,000 
and over as a whole had the highest average entrance rates, a number 
of smaller cities had averages in excess of some of those in the 500,000- 
and-over group. As may be seen from table 8, Seattle, Wash., rank- 
ing twenty-second in size in the country, had rates that averaged 
79.5 cents. Among the 4 cities with the highest averages (Seattle, 
Detroit, Portland (Oreg.), and San Francisco), 2 had populations of 
less than 500,000. The average of 67.9 cents for Toledo, Ohio, with 
a population of around 300,000, was considerably higher than that of 
62.7 cents for New York City. In fact, the New York City average 
was lower than that for 20 other cities having a smaller population. 

Among the various cities, individual averages showed a wide range. 
For example, in the group of 23 cities having populations of 250,000 
and under 500,000, there was a 44-cent difference as the average for 
Atlanta, Ga., amounted to 35.5 cents while that for Seattle, already 
noted, was 79.5 cents. In the group of 500,000 and under 1,000,000, 
the lowest average was 61.2 cents for Boston and the highest 70.2 
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For the cities of 1,000,000 and over 
highest average was 73.7 cents for Detroit; and the lowest was 


TaBLe 8.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers, in ‘. 
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DIFFERENCES BY INDUSTRY AND CITY 


The averages presented in table 9 for 4 manufacturing industri 
3 public utilities combined, and the building-construction industy 
in 37 cities having a population of 250,000 or more, indicate thi 
there is little relationship among the averages of entrance rates pi 
to common laborers in these industries within the same city. 
further indicate that the cities with the highest general averages ‘« 
all industries surveyed do not always have the highest average rai 
A good illustration of this fact appears | 
With a general average of 68.6 cents 
The average for t! 
meat-packing industry in this city, however, ranked tenth, and ‘! 
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for the building-construction industry seventeenth. Similar condi- 
tions prevail with reference to the other cities. With reference to 
the relationship among industry averages within the same city, it 
pa be seen that average hourly entrance rates in Cleveland varied 
by 39.2 cents, from 58.3 cents in foundry and machine-shop products 
to 97.5 cents in building construction. In Detroit, a difference of 
i5.1 cents existed between the average of 63.3 cents in paints and 
varnishes and that of 78.4 cents in building construction. 


TaBLe 9.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers for Selecte:! 


Industries, by Specified Cities, July 1941 





| Foundry and | 














All industries | machine-shop | Iron and steel | . ——_ 
products varnishe 
Cities Labor- |Average| Labor- |Average| Labor- | Average Labor- | Average 
| ers at | hourly | ers at | hourly | ers at | hourly | ers at | hourly 
| en- en- | en- en- | en- en- en- | en- 
trance | trance | trance | trance | trance | trance | trance | trance 
rates | rate rates | rate | rates | rate rates rate 
nited States abies -----=-|278, 906 ls $0. 564 J he 33, 889 80 weal 540 | 46,853 | $0.689 | 3,000] $0. 576 
1,000,000 and over: % { 
Chicago, Il _.| 12 ,389 | .654 2, 373 . 597 2,519 | .563 156 635 
Detroit, Mich re 3,182 | .737 | 303 . 709 353} .713 71 | 633 
Los Angeles, +m 3,988 | .642| 352 . 551 | 57 | . 613 | 143) 3. 5A7 
New York, N. : | 2,513 | .627 | _ ie - Se ee ee 366 | , 655 
Philadelphia, Pa .-| 4,648 . 640 | 436 544 | 301 . 639 9] 561 
| | 
500,000 and under 1,000,000: | 
Ee 4,753 | .628 | 212 | .473 (2) (2) (2) (2) 
a 691 . 612 213 | .524| (2) (2) ve 
te oo. ice ae 1,221} .627| 168] .568/ (@) | @) | ( (2) 
Cleveland, Ohijo.............-.-.- | 3,675 . 689 819 | .583 | 713 . 723 104 609 
Milwaukee, Wis---- | 1,246 . 664 354 | .541 198 622} (2) | (3%) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. -.__- 3, 523 . 686 517 | .690 | 1,868 725) (2) | (3%) 
St. Louis, Mo- ...-| 2,952) .655| 535) .544| @) | @ | @® | @ 
San Francisco, Calif bettie =| 1,818 | .702} 726 . 662 (2) | (a) ( (2) 
Washington, D. C__. 1, 702 . 650 an d ip ; asl 
250,000 and under 500,000: 
Atlanta, Ga______. 1, 162 . 355 79 | . 341 (2 (2 ) 2) 
Birmingham, Ala. 1, 862 . 460 607 . 376 737 . 550 
Cincinnati,, Ohio. 1, 390 . 588 165 | .496 2 
Columbus, Ohio____- --| 1,056 . 508 273 . 552 | (2 (2) 
Dallas, Tex__...._- iii lch le ais 707 . 422 103 | .374 (2 
v0 914 . 564 156 | .507 (2) (2) (2 (2 
a 1, 144 . 445 300 | .492 (2) | B 
pom, oy Ind_. ----| 1,067 . 523 224 | .588 (2) (2) a 425 
Jersey City, N. J 77 . 653 92 .§10 (2) (2) ( ) 
Kansas City, wee | 1,205] .662 125 . 500 (2) (2) (2 2 
Louisville, 794 . 466 129 . 446 80 . 466 
Memphis, 1, 011 . 395 (2 (2) (2 (2) 
Minneapolis, Minn a 465 . 671 180 . 523 (2 (2 
Newark, N. J___. si .-| 1,013 | .574 91} .534 (2) (2) 114 570 
New Orleans, La .| 1,011 . 436 151 . 426 (2) (2 
Oakland, Calif - shiek i Loe . 660 465 722 (?) (2 (2) (2 
Portland, i 86 . 731 90 .73) @) | @® (2 (2 
Providence, R.I A 263 .663 | (2) (2) (2 (2 
Rochester, N.Y... __-.___-- 99 . 552 (2) (2) : 
St. Paul, Minn <a Sts Bas 2, 212 . 636 | 284 . 565 (2) ( 
"ar 776 . 401 (?) (?) 
Seattle, Wash.______ BT CRE 1, 204 . 795 177 . 757 (2) (2) 
Toledo, Ohio_. a a es 995 . 679 72 594 ( 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 9.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers for Select 
Industries, by Specified Cities, July 1941—Continued 





C—O 
Meat packing | Public utilities! Building const ructio, 





Cities 4 ‘ 4 
Laborers | Averase Laborers AV erage | Laborers \ Verage 
at entrance “. jatentrance “ \atentrance ourly 
rates | 


entrance | rates rates entrance 


rate rate 


United States__. oe 15, 991 $0. 611 23, 567 | 


1,000,000 and over: 
Chicago, Ill : eeeiminoul 2, 923 . 662 2, 520 | 
Detroit, Mich _ - ‘ : a (2) (?) 357 
Los Angeles, Calif. _. hol 768 | . 657 625 a - 
New York, N. Y hae RS 232 | . 661 390 : 510 
Philadelphia, Pa 276 , 210 





& A4a 











500,000 and under 1,000,000: 
Baltimore, Md. , 464 
Boston, Mass ial ; 2 (2) . 628 146 
Buffalo, N. Y ae oll 2) 2 313 
Cleveland, Ohio. __. . 6% ) 600 
Milwaukee, Wis__- ‘ | ) a 433 

Pittsburgh, Pa___.____ 5 | 90 | | 96 

Ss. tau eae........-- 545 

San Francisco, Calif. - ; 3 | 488 

Washington, D. C___- ame 2 ) , 271 


«= 





250,000 and under 500,000: 
Atlanta, Ga____. __- eS 287 
Birmingham, Ala i | 145 
Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 399 
Columbus, Ohio i 28 J 66 
Dallas, Tex 5 | 4 ; . 396 | 345 
Denver, Colo 3 148 
Houston, Tex . ) 403 
Indianapolis, Ind : . 55: 247 | 109 
Jersey City, N.J ) 

Kansas City. Mo awe , a 339 
Louisville, Ky eoinenide 282 
Memphis, Tenn sean 92 
Minneapolis, Minn______. =) an | 189 
Newark, N. J b 2 103 
New Orleans, La im | ttc 2) 2 468 
Oakland, Calif $a 2 ‘ . 5 2 
Portland, Oreg , é ) . 6 360 
Providence, R. I - ba 2 . 198 
Rochester, N. Y ee es .| 2 
TES eS i , 2) 2 306 
San Antonio,-Tex____._- = : . (?) 2 385 
Seattle, Wash_. ae Se 7 . 6! . 406 
Toledo, Ohio_ _- ee) alan dete of 237 








1 Includes data for electric light and power, electric street-railway and city motorbus operation and n 
tenance, and manufactured and natural-gas industries. 
2 Because of small coverage, no data are presented. 


Entrance Rates in Identical Establishments, 1940 and 1941 


For the purpose of indicating changes in entrance rates from 194! 
to 1941, probably the most satisfactory figures are those for identical 
plants which reported in both years. 

The number of common laborers at entrance rates in the 5,320 estab- 
lishments reporting in both years increased from 180,063 to 225,052 
or about 25 percent. 

An examination of the averages in table 10 for the 20 industries com- 
bined, for the country as a whole, reveals an increase of 6.6 cents a 
hour ip average entrance rates between 1940 and 1941, the respect: 
figures being 51.1 and 57.7 cents. Every industry surveyed shared 1! 





1940 
ntical 


stab- 
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this increase. The manufacturing group reported rates averaging 57.6 
cents in 1941, as compared with 50.7 cents in 1940. In the public- 
utilities group and in the building construction industry, the averages 
increased 2.8 and 5.3 cents, respectively, rising from 48.1 to 50.9 cents 
in public utilities and from 59.5 to 64.8 cents in the building-construc- 
tion industry. The most outstanding increase among all the individual 
industries occurred in iron and steel, where the average rose from 59.1 
cents in 1940 to 68.9 cents in 1941. Common laborers in electric light 
and power plants showed the smallest increase in average entrance 
rates, 1.7 cents an hour. Industries other than iron and steel and 
building construction, wherein average entrance rates increased more 
than 5 cents an hour between the 2 years are brick, tile, and terra 
cotta (5.9 cents), cement (5.7 cents), chemicals (6.7 cents), foundry 
and machine-shop products (5.5 cents), lumber (sawmills) (6.1 cents), 
meat packing (5.1 cents), paints and varnishes (5.9 cents), paper and 
pulp (5.7 cents), and soap (7.4 cents). 

Regional averages moved upward in all industries with the exception 
of those for leather and electric light and power in the South and 
Southwest. In this area the averages for these two industries de- 
creased 1.8 and 2.0 cents an hour, respectively.‘ 

The greatest increase in average hourly entrance rates in the 
North and West between the 2 years occurred in the iron and steel 
and lumber (sawmills) industries. The increases in both industries 
amounted to nearly 10 cents. The smallest change in this area was 
for manufactured and natural gas, where an increase of 1.2 cents is 
shown. 

Among the industry averages in the South and Southwest region, 
the greatest increase by far took place in the iron and steel industry. 
The average entrance rate here amounted to 55.5 cents in 1941 as 
against 44.1 cents in 1940. Increases in averages amounting to 4 cents 
or more also occurred in the cement, chemicals, paints and varnishes, 
paper and pulp, and building-construction industries. In the remain- 
ing industries, other than leather, and electric light and power, 
average entrance rates increased in varying amounts from 1.3 cents in 
fertilizer to 3.9 cents in meat packing. 

‘ The decreases in the averages for the leather and the electric light and power industries did not result 
from reductions in rates since 1940 but rather from a shift of the number of employees at each entrance rate. 
In the leather industry no establishments reported lower entrance rates for common Jaborers in 1941 than 
those shown for 1940. In the electric light and power industry in 1941, only 3 establishments with a 
total of fewer than 20 common laborers at entrance rates reported lower rates than in 1940. A few other 


plants, while continuing in 1941 to employ workers at the 1940 rates or higher, also reported common labor 
ers at lower rates than were in effect in the earlier year. 
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TaBie 10.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Labu, 
Industry and Region, July 1940 and July 1941 





Total North and West South and Sou 





Identical] establish- Identical establish- Identical establis 
Industry ments — ments An ments 
ie etn ete | Oe ee + et. 
| lish- | | lish- 
Per- | ments | Per- | ments | Per- 
1940 | 1941 |centof| 1941 1940 | 1941 cent of | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 cent 
peenen) change| char 


All 20 industries - - .|s0. 511/90. 877 | 412.9) $0. 564/$0. § 562 $0. 629 +11. 9) $0. 625/90. 588/00: 380 +11.5 ¢ 


Manufacturing _...| .507| . 576] 3.6) .! . 557|  . 628) 412.7 7) 357 
Automobile parts.| .567| . 600) 5. . 584) (1) (1) } (4) (1) 
Brick, tile, terra 
484) .556| $14.9)  . 552| 
i Jona . ’ . 568; .630) +10.9 . 629 
Chemicals. - .- - . 572) . . .637| .620) .686) +10.6) .680) 
Fertilizers . 372) . : ; .496| . 536) +8.1 . 535] 
Foundry and 
machine-shop | 
products__ ell (3 .f . oe .507| . 562) +10. 
Glass. nee a on a . 538) .563) +4. 
Iron und steel _..| . ‘ ‘ ‘ .604| . 702) +16. 


Leather. __ ‘ ; : . '523| .527\ . 561 +6. 
Lumber (saw- 


8| . 559) 
6 
2 
5 
’ | | 
mills) 413) .47 .433' .545| . 640) +17.4 
2 
0 
6 
5 








Meat packing....| .570| . . .611| . 585 . 633 | +8. 
Paints and var- 
nishes__. a a . st .567| .541) .606) +12.0]) 
Paper and pulp...) . of , .541) .523) .573) +9.6) 
Petroleum refining| . : 5. . 6 .675| .719 +6.5) 
Rubber tires and 
inner tubes. ---.-| ‘ yy» | (2) 
Waatheswaereieal , ‘ ‘ 7 -, tom (‘) 


Public utilities......| . e 5.8) .502] .! 537) +5.% 
Electric light and 
iat +5. £ 
Electric street-rail- 
way and city | 
motorbus opera- | 
tion and main- | 
tenance . --| -906) .551) +8.{ . 547 
Manufactured | 
and natural gas._| .475) . +4. . 495) .513 








| 


Building construc- | 
tion__- 7...| .505) .648; +8.9) .648 - 678) 





! Regional figures omitted to avoid disclosure of individual operations. ‘ 

2 In 1940, 21 establishments in the rubber-tire industry, having a total employment of about 18,500 worker 
of all skills, reported 396 common laborers at entrance rates. These laborers had an average entra 
of 51.7 cents per hour. It is believed that this average does not reflect the true average rate for the ir 
generally, as 14 plants, employing about 27,000, reported no common laborers at entrance rates. 
plants 7, with a total employment of about 21,000, had entrance rates for common labor well above ‘! 
cent average, the range for such rates being from 55 to 75 cents per hour. For this reason, no compa 
identical plants is made between 1940 and 1941. 


Table 11 shows the changes which have occurred between 1940 a! 
1941 in the proportionate distribution of common laborers at variou 
entrance rates in identical establishments, the result of which increas 
the average for all common laborers 6.6 cents an hour. The distn- 
butions reveal that between 1940 and 1941, in the country as a whol 
the percentages of common laborers with entrance rates of 30.0 cents 
and under, under 40.0 cents, and under 67.5 cents have material’ 
decreased, being 7.7, 13.0, and 66.3 in 1941, as compared with 
19.0, and 94.1, respectively, in 1940. The greatest shift in the upp 
wage brackets between the 2 years occurred among those paid ' 
of 72.5 and under 77.5 cents an hour. In 1940 only 1.5 percent 
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common laborers reported had such rates, while in 1941, 20.7 percent 
of the total fell in this class. 

The distributions by region show that in the North and West there 
has been a great change between the 2 years in the proportion of 
common laborers having entrance rates of 42.5 and under 72.5 cents 
an hour, and in the South and Southwest among those receiving 30.0 
and under 57.5 cents an hour. In the former region 83.9 percent of 
the common laborers had entrance rates of 42.5 and under 72.5 cents, 
whereas in 1941 this percentage had been reduced to 61.7. On the 
other hand, 32.2 percent had entrance rates of 72.5 cents and over in 
i941, as against 4.7 percent in 1940. 

In the South and Southwest the percentage of common laborers with 
entrance rates of 30.0 cents an hour and under decreased from 
53.4 to 32.5. Conversely, the percentage paid over 30.0 and under 
57.5 cents materially increased from 1940 to 1941. In 1940, 44.1 
percent had such rates, whereas in 1941 as many as 62.9 percent 
received such hourly wages. 


TasLe 11.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers in 20 
Industries, by Hourly Entrance Rates and Region, July 1940 and July 1941 





Total North and West South and Southwest 


| . 
Identical es- | .<. | Identical es- | ,y,.. | Identical es- | an 
| tablishments ee tablishments aoe | tablishments i t 


on ee, | os, ' ments, 


1941 | i940 | 1941 | 24! | 1940 | 1942 | 1! 


Hourly entrance rate 


nder 30.0 cents __---- P oa b .3 | 0.4 | 
0.0 cents and under ___- : . : 10. 2 
nder 32.5 cents __ -- ‘ eile ‘ ; 10. 6 
Under 35.0 cents - , 13. 
Under 37.5 cents.........-. . 15.7 
Under 40.0 cents_.....--. 
Under 42.5 cents 
Under 47.5 cents... - 
Under 52.5 cents __. 
nder 57.5 cents. ‘ ; 
nder 62.5 cents__.....__. 
Inder 67.5 gem o5... oe- nce. 
)nder 73:0 GUN oo nc es 
Uniet Te 
‘nder 82.5 cents____- 
Under 90.0 cents ; 
Under 100.0 cents._____. . 
Under 110.0 cents 
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; Less than a tenth of 1 percent. : 
’ Includes less than a tenth of 1 percent receiving $1.10 and over. 
’ The remaining one-tenth of 1 percent received $1.10 and over. 


The accompanying chart graphically illustrates the changes which 
took place in the distributions of common laborers at various wage 
levels in identical plants between 1940 and 1941. 

Although there was an increase of nearly 45,000 (25 percent) in the 
number of common laborers reported at entrance rates in 1941 over 
1940 in identical establishments for the country as a whole, the in- 
crease in the volume of employment of such workers was not of equal 
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oxtent among the several States. As may be seen in table 12, the 
number of common laborers working at entrance rates in 1941 was 
less than in the same establishments in 1940 in Arizona, Arkansas, the 
District of Columbia, Idaho, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, and Wyoming. The greatest numerical increases among 
the several States were 2,805 in Alabama, 5,653 in L[llinois, 6,427 in 
Ohio, and 5,307 in Pennsylvania. 


Tape 12.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers, by State 
and Region, July 1940 and July 1941 





yt mera a ee Average hourly entrance rate 
| establish- in identical es- for common laborers in 
; 7 ments | . tablishments identical establishments 
Region and State - . : 
reporting 
in both 


1940 and , Percent 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 of change 


United States : 5, 3: , 06: 225, 032 $0. 511 $0. 577 


North and West__- __- = 8 | 135, 534 , 133 . 56% . 629 
California ___- E Li 95 | 8, 281 , 851 . 587 | |‘ . 650 
Colorado_. } 1. 081 wae 5 .617 
Connecticut. - - ( 1, 582 2, 295 54! 632 
Delaware > 631 , 509 527 
District of Columbia ‘ 1, 628 , 455 334 . §28 
Iqano_. ; ¢ 803 690 . 478 6R2 
Iiinois ‘ , 818 , 471 5 647 
Inaiana Of , 126 , 844 . 57 644 
lowa : ; 5 2,993 , 485 603 
Kansas... _--- , 459 , 487 . 46 ; -_ 
Maine... __- i B5 | 2, 295 2, 425 . 476 28 
Maryland... ....._- : 86 3,877 5, 764 . 49! "590 
Massachusetts... ...__- 99 3,127 , 162 8 . 574 

911 9, 143 . 56 . 616 
3, 722 , 468 . 562 . 603 
. ae ea 2, 995 , 237 . 562 . 624 
Montana.._...._... 613 | 699 .f . 635 
PET ; d 661 | 773 5 . 550 
Nevada_. ; 144 | 149 . 596 . 595 
New Hampshire : eo 35 | 982 | 956 § . 508 
New Jersey . 3 | , 931 . 097 . 557 . 616 
New York ; 294 | 9, 397 . 53! . 582 
North Dakota_. 197 “575 425 
; ! 3, Of 20, 418 . 652 
Oregon son . : a7 , 974 0: . 696 
Pennsylvania 4 , af 25. 701 . 5 . 643 
Rhode Island 3 : 295 490 . 5 626 
South Dakota ; ‘ 34: 349 a 554 
Vee. a) a 28 ‘ 691 4 . 433 
Vermont... : ce ‘ 378 394 169 
Washington _..____- ; q 7, 502 . 624 . 736 
West Virginia__._____ bia ; 48 3, 198 
Wisconsin ____-. ; ‘ 5, 505 
Wyoming.....___. 2 ace y RO 1 (1 
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South and Southwest. ; , O5S , 52% 50, 899 3 . 399 
a ‘ ; , 883 . 485 


351 . a 415 

3, 577 . 327 . B59 

, 079 . 325 . 332 

spel : : ( 3, 4, 359 an 349 
Kentucky ele ; 56 , 258 , 949 . 442 . 529 
Louisiana... Le te : 5, 189 362 405 
Mississippi . PLT G 2: , 158 , 232 . BAS . 351 
New Mexico. am ale 55 121 . 36 . 363 
1. i eee 2,7 2, 889 . 306 331 
S tlahomne. oS , 17: , 210 : . 483 
, 910 .317 . 327 

3, 035 . 34: . 398 

.479 ia . 421 

118 3, 160 3, 636 . 36 . 391 
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Because of small coverage, no average or percent of change is presented 
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When the 1941 State averages for plants reporting for both 194() a), 
1941 are compared with those referring to all establishments in | 44) 
there are some slight differences. In a few States the amounts are }; 
excess of 2 cents, the greatest being 4.2 cents in New Mexico ani 3; 
cents in Nebraska and Oklahoma. In 25 States the differences wey, 
1 cent or less and in 12 States between 1 and 2 cents. 

In the North and West, 5 States showed increases in average hourly 
entrance rates for common laborers of from 9 to 11 cents an hou; 
between the 2 years. The State of Washington had the greates 
actual increase (10.7 cents) in the North and West region. T)) 
Nevada and District of Columbia averages were slightly lower in 194) 
than in 1940 as reported by identical establishments. In the Sout) 
and Southwest States the most notable increases in average entrance 
rates between 1940 and 1941 were 8.1 and 8.7 cents, respectively, i 
Alabama and Kentucky. Small decreases occurred in Oklahoma an 
New Mexico. 


Trends Reflected by Entrance Rates During the 16-Year Period. 
1926-41 


The trend since 1926 in average hourly entrance rates paid to adu! 
male common laborers in 9 manufacturing industries, 3 public utili- 
ties, and the building-construction industry, as well as for the |: 
industries combined, is shown in table 13. Included in the manv- 
facturing group are brick, tile, and terra cotta, cement, foundry and 
machine-shop products, iron and steel, leather, lumber (sawmills), 
meat packing, paper and pulp, and petroleum refining. Data fo 
7 other industries included in the 1936 and later studies are omitte 
in order to retain comparability throughout the series. 

With the exception of 1937 and 1938, averages for each year includ: 
data for all reporting establishments. Those for 1937 and 1938 are 
calculated on the basis of identical establishments. Although iden- 
tical establishments were not used in computing averages for all t! 
years, the figures presented may generally be accepted as indicative 
of the trend.5 

The 1941 average for the 13 industries combined amounted to 56.5 
cents, which represents an increase of 5.8 cents over that for 194! 
The manufacturing industries show an increase of approximately tli 
sameamount. Thesmallest advance (2.5 cents) occurred in the pub! 
utilities group. In the building-construction industry, the 194! 
average is 4.7 cents greater than that for 1940. In each instance 
the 1941 figures are higher than those shewn for any year since !°2 
when the Bureau studies of entrance rates of common laborers bez! 





§ See Monthly Labor Review for December 1937 (p. 1508, footnote 6). 
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f,sie 13.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers in 13 
Industries, by Industry Group, 1926-41 





| All industries | a 3 public Building con 
covered | industries utilities | struction ! 


| 


$0. 426 $0. 401 | $0. 420 $0. 471 
. 424 . 399 | . 398 . 482 
.428 . 402 | . 429 474 

. 407 . 428 | . 483 

. 405 446 | . 470 


. 383 446 | 426 
. 318 415 394 
. B05 | B87 3R3 
. 407 . 418 | 455 
415 . 420 481 





. 425 . 437 | . 509 
. 493 . 488 . 463 55] 
. 495 . 486 . 479 578 
. 500 . 487 . 485 . 601 
. 507 498 | 477 601 





| 
. 565 | . 559 . 502 648 





For the years 1926 to 1935, inclusive, the figures cover a small amount of construction outside of the 
building industry. 


? Averages for the year were computed on the basis of identical establishments for both 1937 and 1938. 
} Averages for the year were computed on the basis of identical establishments for both 1938 and 1939. 


432939—42—_12 
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UNION WAGES AND HOURS IN THE BAKING 
INDUSTRY, JUNE 1, 1941! 


Summary 


THE average hourly rate for union members in the baking industry 
on June 1, 1941, was 76.9 cents. About three-fourths of the union 
members had rates between 40 and 90 cents, almost one-third had 
rates between 70 and 90 cents, and approximately one-fifth had 
scales of $1.00 or more. Organized workers in Hebrew bakeries 
received the highest hourly rate, on the average ($1.279), while those 
in the pie and pastry branch had the lowest average rate ($0.533). 

Over 57 percent of the union members received increases in rates 
during the period June 1, 1940, to June 1, 1941, advancing the general 
level of wages 3.3 percent. The pie and pastry branch, with an 
increase of 7.2 percent, reported the greatest change. 

The 40-hour week was predominant in the industry, 69 percent of 
the union members having that provision. The remaining workers 
were covered by 16 other workweek schedules ranging from 22', to 
50 hours. Overtime was practically always paid for at time and a 
half, with 83 percent of the members subject to this premium scale 


Scope and Method of the Study 


This study is one of a series of annual surveys begun in 1907, cover- 
ing union scales in various trades in selected cities of the United 
States. The number of cities included has been gradually increased 
from 39 to 75. These cities are in 40 States and the District of 
Columbia. Effective union agreements providing wage and _ hour 
scales for bakery workers were reported in 61 of the 75 cities in 194! 

Agents of the Bureau collected the data in personal interviews 
with some responsible official of each local union. Each scale was 
verified by the union official interviewed, and was further checked by 
comparison with the written agreements when copies were available 
The current survey included 2,547 quotations of scales covering 
56,054 union members. All the data were effective as of June 1, 1941 

Averages.—The averages and percentages of change given in this 
report are weighted according to the number of union members 
covered by each scale. The resulting aggregates (rates multiplied 
by membership) were added and their sum was divided by the total 
number of members used in the weighting. The average thus reflects 
not only the actual scales of wages and hours provided in union agree- 
ments, but also the number of members benefiting from these scales 
A weighted average of this kind is obviously more realistic than 2 





1 Prepared by Kermit B. Mohn, of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division, under the direct 
Florence Peterson, chief. 
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simple average of specific rates. In the latter case, a wage rate 
covering one or two members would be given the same importance 
as a rate covering one or two dozen members. 

The percent of change from the previous year is the ratio between 
similar aggregates computed from the scales quoted for identical 
unions and occupational classifications in both years. The weights 
in both of the aggregates used in each year-to-year comparison were 
the membership figures reported in the second year. 

Changes in coverage.—Prior to 1939 only union members engaged 
principally in bread baking were included. In the 1939 and 1940 
surveys, all types of baking and all occupations, except truck drivers 
and other deliverymen, covered by union agreements were included. 
In the current report, plant-maintenance workers, as well as truck 
drivers and other deliverymen, were excluded from the tabulations. 

In the 1941 survey, for the first time, the data are classified accord- 
ing to the various types of baking. Separate figures are shown for 
hand shops, machine shops, Hebrew baking, other specialized baking, 
pie and pastry shops, and cracker and cookie shops. Other special- 
ized shops include those baking French, Polish, Italian, Bohemian, 
Scandinavian, and Spanish products. 


Average Hourly Rates 


The average hourly rate for union members in the baking industry 
was $0.769 on June 1, 1941 (table 1). Actual rates ranged between 
$0.271 for helpers in Tampa and $1.643 for machine-shop first hands 
in Hebrew bakeries in New York City. Approximately three-fourths 
of all union bakery workers had wage rates of at least 40 cents but 
under 90 eents per hour, and 31.1 percent had rates between 70 and 
90 cents. Almost one-fifth were covered by scales of $1.00 or more. 

Wages in hand shops making ordinary bread and cake averaged 
$0.847 per hour, while in machine shops the average was $0.712 per 
hour. About 64 percent of the union members working in hand 
shops had rates between $0.70 and $1.00 per hour compared to 40 
percent in machine baking; 48.6 percent of the latter had rates under 
70 cents as compared to only 1.9 percent in hand baking. 

Union members in Hebrew shops had the highest wage rates, on 
the average, in the baking industry. Members in this specialized 
branch averaged $1.279 per hour, with 72.6 percent of them having 
actual rates of $1.20 or more. Only 11.1 percent had rates less than 
$1.00 per hour. The greater proportion of the organized bakery 
workers in this branch were in New York, Los Angeles, and Newark, 
and their high wage rates influenced the average considerably. 

Union rates in other specialized bakeries, such as Italian, Polish, 
French, Scandinavian, Bohemian, and Spanish, averaged $0.885 per 
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hour. Over 72 percent of the union members in this branch had 
hourly scales between $0.70 and $1.10. These specialized types 
were found, usually, in the largest cities only. 

The cracker and cookie and pie and pastry branches of the industry 
included the lowest paid workers, on the average, having average 
hourly rates of $0.584 and $0.533, respectively. Three-fourths of the 
ynion members in the cracker and cookie shops had wage rates be- 
tween 40 and 70 cents per hour. About the same proportion of 
union members in pie and pastry shops were listed between 40 and 
60 cents. The large differences in wage rates between these branches 
and the rest of the industry are attributable, in the main, to the 
factors of sex and skill. Female help is used extensively in cracker, 
cookie, pie, and pastry shops. In addition, the need for skilled labor 
is not nearly so great, as the shops, especially those making crackers 
and cookies, are highly mechanized. 

Because of the dissimilarities in occupational designations and 
duties, no distribution based on particular occupations was possible. 
However, mixers and ovenmen generally had the highest rates specified 
in each agreement, while the lower scales applied to members in the 
auxiliary and less-skilled occupations, such as pan greasers, checkers, 
wrappers, slicers, and general helpers. 


TABLE 1.— Distribution of Union Members in the Bakery Trades, by Hourly Wage 
Rates, June 1, 1941 





Percent of union members whose rates (in cents) per hour were— 





| | | | | | 
_ : 30 | 40 50 60 70 | 80 90 | 100 | 110 | 120) 130) 140) 150 | 
Type of Sening Jn-| and) and } and | and | and | and | and |and/and|and/and/and! 160 
un-| un- | un- | un- | un- | un- | un- | un- | un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| and 
der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | over 
40 60 | 70 | 80 | 90 | 100 | 110 | 120 | 130 | 140 | 150 | 160 
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Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
? French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 


Changes in Hourly Wage Rates, 1940 to 194] 


The majority of union members in the bakery trades received hourly 
wage increases during the year ending June 1, 1941 (table 2). About 
62 percent of the quotations, including over 57 percent of the total 
union members, showed increases. These increases raised the 
general level of union wages in the baking industry by 3.2 percent 
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during the period June 1, 1940, to June 1, 1941, as compared with 
2.7-percent rise for the previous year. 

Union members in the pie and pastry branch, the lowest paid in th» 
industry, were most successful in obtaining increases. Over 91 per. 
cent of them benefited by advances in scales. Three-fourths of the 
members in specialized bakeries, other than Hebrew, received raises 
One-third of the members in hand shops and two-thirds in machine 
shops were recipients of higher rates. Slightly less than one-half of 
the members in cracker and cookie bakeries had their scales advanced 
Those in Hebrew bakeries, already having the highest rates, benefited 
the least, as only 15.8 percent received increases. 


TABLE 2.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations and Percent of Members 
Affected, June 1, 1941, Compared with June 1, 1940 





Num- | Number of quotations | Percent of union men 
ber of showing— bers affected by 
. ; com- 
me 0 ’ PSEh GS Bue CUPS ERE Ee. PS ee 
Type of baking parable 
quota- In- | De- No | In- De- 
tions | crease | crease | change crease | crease 


All baking... -.--- a3 2,095 | 1,296 





Ordinary bread and cake, hand __. 213 121 
Ordinary bread and cake, machine 1, 204 R38 
Pie and pastry 81 67 
Cracker and cookie 355 170 
Hebrew baking 119 41 
Other specialized baking ? 123 59 





! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
? French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 


TaBLe 3.—Number of Increases in Union Wage-Rate Quotations, and Percent of Mem- 
bers Affected, by Percent of Increase, June 1, 1941, Compared with June 1, 1940 





Number of quotations showing | Percent of total members affected by 
increases of— increases of — 


5 10 15 20 5 
Type of baking Less and and /andj/and/ 25 | Less; and 
than) un-- un-/| un-/| un-/| per-| than| un- | 
5 | der | der | der | der | cent) 5 
per-| 10 15 20 25 | and | per- 
cent) per- | per- per-| per- | over cent 
cent cent cent \cent 


All baking 


Ordinary bread and cake, hand 

Ordinary bread and cake, ma- 
chine. -. 

Pie and pastry 

Cracker and cookie 

Hebrew baking. . 

Other specialized baking ? 





! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. ; 
? French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 


Table 3 shows that the amount of the increases, in general, was less 
than 10 percent; only 9.7 percent of the total union membership 
received larger raises. Of the increases reported, the greater propor- 
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tion amounted to at least 5 percent over the 1940 rates in all branches 
except Hebrew baking. Exactly one-half of the members in special- 
ved bakeries, other than Hebrew, received raises of between 5 and 
10 percent. More than two-thirds of those in the pie and pastry 
branch, over one-third of the cracker and cookie workers, and one- 
fourth of those in machine shops making ordinary bread and cake had 
their 1940 rates increased between 5 and 10 percent. 


Weekly Hours 


The 40-hour week was most prevalent in union agreements in the 
baking industry. Exactly 69 percent of the organized workers were 
reported to be covered by a regular workweek of that length. The 
remaining 31 percent of the union members were scattered among 16 
other straight-time weekly work periods; less than 10 percent of the 
total had a week of 48 hours and over (table 4). The great number 
of the agreements providing workweeks of less than 40 hours was 
occasioned, primarily, by share-the-work plans; these plans were most 
prevalent in Hebrew bakeries. The 36-hour week was fairly com- 
mon in the machine bake shops of the Pacific coast. 


Taste 4.—Distribution of Union Members in the Bakery Trades, by Hours per W eek, 
June 1, 1941 





Ordinary | Ordinary 
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All and | and 
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hand machine 
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Average hours per week- ; 40.6 44.6 40. 2 
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44 hours 
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48 hours_. 
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' French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, ete 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


The 40-hour week was universal in unionized cracker and cookie 
bakeries. Machine shops making ordinary bread and cake operated 
on the 40-hour basis in a majority of the cases; 87 percent of the 
union members employed therein observed those maximum hours at 
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straight time. In the hand shops 75 percent of the union mei}; 
were covered by workweeks of more than 40 hours; almost 44 perce, 
had a normal workweek of 48 hours. A majority of union mei}e, 
in specialized bakeries, other than Hebrew shops, also were coy er. 
by the 48-hour week. In contrast, a slight majority of the mem be; 
working in Hebrew bakeries had workweeks of less than 40 hoy 
mainly as a result of share-the-work plans. 

Weighting the various weekly working schedules by the inioy 
membership covered by each, resulted in an average maximum work. 
week in the baking industry of 40.6 hours. Only the average {o 
Hebrew bakeries was lower (36.5) by an appreciable amount, whiil, 
the average for hand shops making ordinary bread and cake was th, 
highest (44.6). 

The average workweek decreased by 0.2 percent during the peri 
June 1, 1940, to June 1, 1941. Of the 2,092 comparable quotation: 
250 indicated a reduced working schedule affecting 7 percent of th 
union members (table 5). Slightly more than 1 percent of the quo- 
tations, including 1.7 percent of the total union members, indicate: 
lengthened workweek. 


TasBLe 5.—Number of Changes in Union Hour Quotations and Percent of Member 
Affected, June 1, 1941, Compared with June 1, 1940 





i 
Num- | Number of quotations | Percent of unior 
| ber of showing— | bers affected | 
| com- ha 
para- 
ble 
quota- 
tions 


Type of baking 


crease crease change crease cTeast 





| 
| ' 
In- De- | No In- De- 
| 
| 
| 
J 


All baking. -- ae | 2,092 | 26 250 1, 816 | 
Ordinary bread and cake, hand - 213 19 144 
Ordinary bread and cake, machine 1, 201 18 206 977 
Pie and pastry. Lidl ae 81 s 20 53 
Cracker and cookie_. 31 teat ’ 355 2 353 
Hebrew baking -___- 119 119 
Other specialized baking !..____________- 123 3 120 





' French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Overtime 


A great majority (87 percen ‘ of quotations of union bakery scale 
indicated a penalty rate of time and one-half for overtime (table ' 
Slightly more than 83 percent of the union members were covered | 
this provision. Other penalty rates included time and one-third (2 
percent of the members), double time (2.6 percent), or a spec! 
amount (2 percent), while for 7.8 percent of the members overt 
was not compensable at a penalty rate and for 1.6 percent of t! 
members overtime was prohibited. 

Most of the members receiving straight time for overtime work 
in Hebrew bakeries where share-the-work plans were in oper:t! 
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[in these Cases Overtime on a penalty basis was not generally allowed 
wntil the hours stipulated in the agreement were worked, rather than 
‘hose hours called ‘‘normal”’ under the share-the-work adjustment. 

Generally any overtime work was discouraged and frequently a 
limit was set upon the amount of overtime permitted. Many of the 
areements, however, in recognition of the fact that the demand for 
bakery products is not uniform throughout the week, specified that 
the overtime rate should apply only on the basis of weekly hours and 
not on the basis of any one shift. Others achieved the same result 
by specifying longer regular shifts on certain days than on others. 
Not infrequently a tolerance was provided whereby a limited amount 
of overtime could be worked without payment of any penalty rate. 
This tolerance generally was not over 2 hours in any week. 


TaBLe 6.—Overtime Rates Provided in Union Bakery Agreements, June 1, 1941 





Number of quotations showing initial Percent of union members having 
overtime rates of— initial overtime rates of 
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time 
pro- 
hib- 
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| 
|Time Time | Other > Time Other 


| and | and | Double! pen- on- : and |Double | pen- 
| one- | one- | time | alty y nl - | one- | time | alty 
third | half | rates S| iter i half rates 


\ll baking 


rdinary bread and | 
‘ake, hand 3 
irdinary bread and | 
ake, machine. - _- 
e and pastry 
racker and cookie _ - 
Hebrew baking ‘é 
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ing ! =! < iv 38 
| 





French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Average Rates by City 


Table 7 shows the average hourly rate for organized bakery workers 
in each city, grouped according to the type of baking. These aver- 
ages were computed by weighting each rate by the number of union 
members covered by it and then dividing the total aggregates so 
obtained by the total number of union members in the city. In 
using this table one should bear in mind the fact that it is possible for 
average rates to vary inversely with the degree of organization. If 
the union has organized all of the occupations and workers in a city 
its average will, probably, be lower than that of a union that has 
organized only the more skilled groups. However, this condition is 
rapidly disappearing, as the unions are organizing more of the un- 
skilled workers each year. In several cities it was impossible to 
separate the members in hand and machine shops for the purpose of 
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computing an average. In these cases, all were tabulated under ¢}, 
type of baking which included the greater number of members. 

Portland, Oreg., had the highest average rates in both hand an 
machine shops making ordinary bread and cake—$1.036 and $} .\( 
per hour, respectively. Washington, D. C., with an average of $| ()6; 
was next in line in the machine branch. These three averages wer, 
the only ones amounting to as much as $1 in these branches. Noy 
York recorded the second highest average ($0.978) among the hand 
shops. Butte, Seattle, and San Francisco in the machine brane}, 
and Cincinnati and San Francisco in the hand group, also had averag, 
rates of more than 90 cents. The cities on the Pacific coast tended 1 
have higher hourly scales as well as shorter workweeks (36 hours 

In the Hebrew bakery classification, the highest average hour 
rate prevailed in New York ($1.374), followed by Los Angeles ($1.312 
and Newark ($1.296). Among other specialized bakeries, Chicago 
headed the list with $0.958; Buffalo was second with $0.943. 

New York had the highest average in cracker and cookie bakeries 
($0.638). San Francisco and Dayton followed with averages o| 
$0.633 and $0.630. San Francisco topped all other cities in the pi 
and pastry field, with the high average of $0.954; and Rock Islan 
district was second, with $0.895. 


TABLE 7.—Average Hourly Rates for Union Bakery Workers in Each City, by Type o 
Baking, June 1, 1941 





Average 
City and type of baking hourly 
rate 


City and type of baking 


Ordinary bread and cake, hand shops: Ordinary bread and cake, machine 
Portland, Oreg : shops: 


New York, N-Y 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
San Francisco, Calif 
Rochester, N. Y 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill 

Average 4° “ cities 
Newark, 

8 “inefisid, Mass 
New Haven, Conn. 
St. Louis, Mo 
Denver, Colo 

Rock Island (Ill.) district ! 
Buffalo, N. Y ? 
Worcester, Mass 
Toledo, Ohio. 

St. Paul, Minn 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Manchester, N. H 
Houston, Tex. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Peoria, Il 

Des Moines, lowa 
Milwaukee, Wis- 
New Orleans, La_ ; 
Salt Lake City, U tah ___ 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Dallas, Tex. 

South Bend, Tnd__ 
Boston, Mass_- 
Scranton, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind - - 
Tampa, Fla- 
Birmingham, Ala.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Portland, Oreg 
Washington, D. C 
Butte, Mont 

Seattle, Wash 

San Francisco, Calif 
Spokane, Wash 
Denver, Colo 
Duluth, Minn 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
St. Louis, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
Rochester, N. Y 
Rock Island (Ill.) district ! 
Madison, Wis. one 
New York, N. Y.- 
Newark, N. J. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Houston, Tex_. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Average for all cities 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Peoria, Il_- 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich___- 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Reading, Pa 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Providence, R. I. 

St. Paul, Minn-- - 
Springfield, Mass 
Toledo, Ohio____- 
Wichita, Kans_. 
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the Taste 7.—Average Hourly Rates for Union Bakery Workers in Each City, by Type of 
Baking, June 1, 1941—Continued 





and 
Average A verage 
109 City and type of baking hourly City and type of baking hourly 
rate rate 
O65 


Were 
New 


hand 


Ordinary bread and cake, 

shops—Continued. 
Little Rock, Ark 
Dayton, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Louisville, Ky 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Chicago, Ill_ -_- 
Omaha, Nebr 
Columbus, Ohio 
Phoenix, Ariz 
South Bend, Ind 
New Orleans, La 
Philadelphia, Pa- 
Dallas, Tex 
Boston, Mass 
Scranton, Pa 
Memphis, Tenn 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Charlotte, N. C 
Atlanta, Ga 
Jacksonville, Fla- 
Richmond, Va 
Tampa, Fla_-_-_-_-- 
Nashville, Tenn- 

ie and pastry: 
San Francisco, Calif 
Rock Island (Ill.) district ! 
Rochester, N. Y 
Boston, Mass 
Indianapolis, Ind 
New York, N. Y 
Scranton, Pa 
Worcester, Mass 
Toledo, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
iverage for all cities 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Providence, R. I 
Chicago, Il 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md 

Hebrew baking: 
New York, N. Y 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Newark, N. J 
iverage for all cities 
Boston, Mass 


Hebrew baking—C ontinued 


Chicago, Ll 
Detroit, Mich 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Rochester, N. Y 
Worcester, Mass 
Baltimore, Md 
Philadelphia, Pa 
New Haven, Conn 
Providence, R. I 
Springfield, Mass 
Denver, Colo 

St. Louis, Mo 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Kansas City, Mo 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Reading, Pa 


Other specialized baking: ‘ 


Chicago, Il 
Buffalo, N. Y 

San Francisco, Calif 
New York, N. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Average for all cities 
Detroit, Mich 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Tampa, Fla 


Cracker and cookie: 


New York, N. Y 
San Francisco, Calif 
Dayton, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Detroit, Mich 
Kansas City, Mo 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Average for all cities 
Boston, Mass 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Spokane, Wash 
Memphis, Tenn 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Toledo, Ohio 
Seattle, Wash 
Portland, Oreg 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Scranton, Pa 





Includes Rock Island, Il!., Moline, [ll., and Davenport, Iowa. 


‘ Includes a few small machine shops—not separable. 
‘Includes hand shops—not separable. 


‘ French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 


‘Includes Hebrew bakeries 


not separable. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN MANUFACTURE 0}; 
CIGARETTES, CHEWING AND SMOKING TOBACCO. 
AND SNUFF, DECEMBER 1940! 


Summary 


THE 38,136 factory employees reported as employed in esta})|is})- 
ments manufacturing cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco, an( 
snuff, earned on the average 53.6 cents an hour and $20.67 a week ip 
December 1940, as indicated by a survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The majority of these workers were employed in factories 
whose principal product was cigarettes; these workers numbere( 
25,425 and averaged 55.5 cents an hour. Workers in chewing- 
tobacco plants, numbering 1,574, averaged 49.0 cents an hour; {} 
5,224 employees in smoking-tobacco plants averaged 54.6 cents; an 
the 1,269 workers in snuff factories averaged 53.4 cents. The averag, 
hourly earnings for the 4,644 employees reported in leaf-processing 
plants affiliated with manufacturing establishments amounted 
43.9 cents. 

Nearly 85 percent of the factory workers covered in the Bureau's 
survey earned 40 cents an hour or more; only in the leaf-processing 
operations was there any concentration about the legal minimum o! 
30 cents an hour. 

Comparison of the results of the 1940 survey with those of the las 
previous survey of the industry by the Bureau (in 1935) indicates 
that wages of tobacco workers rose by about 25 percent during tli 
5-year period. 

Average hourly earnings of the 2,001 office workers covered by tly 
Bureau’s survey in December 1940 amounted to 81.3 cents, and tli 
weekly earnings averaged $30.61. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


This article presents and analyzes the wages and hours of work 0! 
employees in the various divisions of the tobacco industry other tha 
the manufacture of cigars.2, The branches of the industry examine 
in the present survey are defined by the Census of Manufactures t 
include “establishments primarily engaged in the manufacture 0! 
cigarettes, smoking and chewing tobacco, and snuff and which on t! 
same premises may sort, dry, cure or stem tobacco.” For purposes 
of the Bureau’s study, the definition of the industry adopted by th 





i Prepared by Thomas P. Henson, under the direction of Sidney C. Sufrin, of the Burean’s Divisio! 
Wage and Hour Statistics. This is part of a larger survey of the hours and earnings of workers in the t 
industries, conducted during the early part of 1941 by the Division of Wage and Hour Statistic: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2? See Monthly Labor Review, December 1941: “‘Hours and Earnings in the Cigar Industry, 1940.’ 
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Census was expanded to include workers in specialized establishments 
engaged in the sorting, drying, curing, and stemming of tobacco, if 
‘hese workers were employed by companies or affiliates of companies 
engaged in the manufacture of cigarettes, smoking and chewing 
tobacco, or snuff.* 

The reports of the Census of Manufactures indicate that in 1939 
there were 87,527 wage earners in all tobacco-manufacturing indus- 
tries, including the cigar industry. Of these wage earners, 50,897 
(58.2 percent) were employed in cigar factories, 27,426 (31.3 percent) 
were engaged in cigarette factories, and 9,204 (10.5 percent) were 
employed in plants whose primary product was chewing or smoking 
tobacco or snuff. Although employment in the cigar industry is 
creater than that in all other tobacco manufactures combined, the 
value added by manufacture in these latter groups is markedly 
sreater than the value added in the cigar industry. In 1939 the value 
added by manufacture in the cigar industry amounted to only about 
one-third of the $227,000,000 reported for the cigarette branch. 
Plants manufacturing chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 
reported a value added by manufacture about half as great as that 
of the cigar industry ($42,000,000 as against $82,000,000). These 
relationships undoubtedly reflect the high degree of mechanization 
in the noncigar branches as compared to the cigar industry. 

Manufacture of cigarettes—According to the Census of Manufac- 
tures, the cigarette branch of the tobacco industry ‘ in 1939 included 
35 establishments, which employed 27,426 workers. The annual 
wage bill of these plants in that year was approximately $26,000,000; 
thus the average annual wage per wage earner, including both full- 
and part-time workers, amounted to about $970. The total value of 
the product of these cigarette plants in 1939 slightly exceeded a 
billion dollars,® while the value added by manufacture slightly ex- 
ceeded a quarter of that amount. 

} Separate tabulations are presented in this report for leaf plants which, although operated by companies 
engaged in further manufacture, are physically separated from the manufacturing establishments. It 
should be pointed out that a great deal of leaf processing is done on the same premises which carry on the 
manufacture of tobacco products. In the present report and in the Census reports, leaf-processing workers 
employed in plants primarily engaged in manufacturing are included in the tabulations of employees pro- 
ducing the dominant product. On the other hand, independent leaf dealers, many of whom engage ex- 
tensively in exporting and who pay relatively lower wages than the other branches of the tobacco industry, 


are excluded from this report. (See Monthly Labor Review, July 1941: Hours and Earnings of Employees 
of Independent Leaf Tobacco Dealers.) 

There is some further overlapping of branches, since two or more products are frequently manufactured 
in the same plant. For the purpose of the present discussion, all employees in such plants are classified in 
the branch of the major product. For example, in a plant whose major product is cigarettes, all the workers 
have been reported as employed in that branch, although in fact some of these employees may have been 
engaged in the manufacture of smoking and chewing tobacco. 

‘ As used hereafter in this article, the term “tobacco industry’’ includes only the cigarette, smoking and 
chewing tobacco, and snuff branches, and the leaf processing incidental to the manufacture of these products. 
"he cigar industry is specifically excluded. 

’The value of cigarettes produced in these plants was over $940,000,000. Other tobacco products manu- 


mp in cigarette plants (cigars and smoking and chewing tobacco) amounted to approximately 
97,000,000, 
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Although the number of establishments in the cigarette industry, 
fell from 40 to 35 between 1931 and 1939, the number of wage earney 
increased by no less than 36 percent, and the annual wage bill ; 
industry increased by as much as 78 percent. The average wage pe 
worker consequently rose by a substantial amount. 

Until about 1915, New York was the leading State in cigurett, 
manufacture, but during the past 2 decades North Carolina has pro. 
duced nearly half of the cigarettes of the United States. The impor. 
tance of Virginia has also risen, while production in New York has 
dwindled to relative insignificance.’ This shift has undoubtedly bee 
due in part to the economic advantages of proximity to the tobacco 
markets. The cigarette branch of the industry is found principally \; 
medium-sized cities in which tobacco manufacture is the leading 
industry. Nearly 60 percent of the employees are in cities of less 
than 100,000 population, and more than four-fifths (80.2 percent) are 
in cities of less than 250,000 population. Only 3.2 percent of th 
cigarette workers are employed in cities with as many as 500,(0) 
inhabitants. 

On the whole, the cigarette industry is one of large-scale productioi 
and marked mechanization. The small plants predominate in nun- 
bers, but their production and employment are relatively insignificant 

Three companies produced roughly three-fourths of the Unite 
States’ output of cigarettes in 1939. These firms typically use large- 
scale production techniques; over 95 percent of the employees engaged 
in manufacturing cigarettes in 1939 were employed in plants of 5() 
workers or more, and over four-fifths were in plants of 1,000 or mor 
employees. The large-scale production methods of this branch «1 
further emphasized by the fact that in 1939 half of all the producing 
establishments, as reported by the Census,’ employed 500 workers | 
more, aad most of these employed over 1,000 workers apiece. \ir- 
tually all of the large plants and 80 percent of the workers in this 
branch were in North Carolina and Virginia. Nineteen of the plant: 
(a majority) were outside these 2 States, but 14 of these reporte 
employment of fewer than 50 workers and only 2 plants employ 
over 1,000 workers. New Jersey and Kentucky, with slightly mo: 
than 5,300 employees, were the only States aside from North Carolin 
and Virginia which reported an appreciable number of worker 
employed in cigarette establishments. 

Manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff.—In 193" 
there were 132 establishments reported to the Census of Manufae- 
tures as engaged primarily in the manufacture of chewing and smokil 
tobacco and snuff. These establishments reported an average © 
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6 New York in 1939 produced less than one-half of 1 percent of the cigarette output of the Unite 
while North Carolina produved nearly 48 percent and Virginia, 34 percent. 

? The census reports are limited to establishments having a value of product of $5,000 or more dur 
census year. 
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9.203 workers during the year and paid these workers a total of 
8,200,000. The annual earnings of full- and part-time workers 
averaged less than $900 per person. The value of the product man- 
ufactured in 1939 was $124,000,000. Employment in these branches 
has declined in the last decade by nearly a fifth; between 1937 and 
1939 alone employment fell by more than 9 percent. 

The manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, on 
the whole, is not so highly concentrated in large plants as is the man- 
ufacture of cigarettes. In 1939 over 35 percent of the workers were 
in plants employing fewer than 250 workers, and nearly 60 percent 
were in plants with less than 500 workers each. Of the 132 plants 
reporting to the Census of Manufactures in 1939, 102 employed 
fewer than 50 workers each, while only 10 plants employed more than 
250 workers. 

These branches are, in general, situated in cities of about the same 
size as those in which the cigarette plants are located. A somewhat 
greater proportion of the workers, however, are found in cities with a 
population of 500,000 or more. 

The production of chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, in con- 
trast to the manufacture of cigarettes, is rather widely distributed 
among the principal tobacco-growing States. North Carolina leads 
in production, however, by a wide margin, with Kentucky second and 
Ohio third. Other important States in which these tobacco products 
are manufactured are Missouri, Virginia, Illinois, and Tennessee. The 
types of tobacco going into these products are widely varied, as are 
the kinds and varieties of product manufactured. 


Consumption and Employment Trends 


Cigarette consumption has continued to increase sharply since the 
first World War, in the face of comparative stagnation or actual 
decline in other forms of tobacco usage. Cigarette production (for 


> domestic consumption) increased from 8% billion cigarettes in 1910 to 
» over 47 billions in 1920, and to over 180 billions in 1939, whereas the 


production of manufactured tobacco and snuff declined from 447 
million pounds in 1910 to 412 million pounds in 1920, and to 343 


P million pounds in 1939.8 Per capita consumption of all tobacco 


products in 1900 was 5.37 pounds (table 1). In 1939 it stood at 7.30 
pounds. During this time the per capita consumption of tobacco 
in the form of cigarettes increased from 0.14 pounds to 3.71 pounds. 

The long-time trend of employment in the combined branches of the 
industry as a whole has been upward. During the past 5 years, how- 
ever, total employment has shown no appreciable increase; employ- 





* Reports of the U. S. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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ment in cigarette manufacturing has been expanding, while that in 
the other branches has declined (chart 1). 


Taste 1.—Per Capita Consumption of Tobacco Products in the United States, 1900-39" 


— 











Total per Pounds per capita consumed in the form of— 
capita | 7 
‘ consump- | l 
Year tion of | Smoking 
tobacco | Cigarettes| Cigars (andchew-| Snuff 
(pounds) | | ing tobacco | 
ee = CE 5. 37 0. 14 1. 33 3.70 | 0. 20 
no aengplanratatibeanpuaecadbern sapnen 6. 00 15 1. 59 | 4.01 | . 25 
_. - | pe Rabes bviecedad bb enwiine 6. 74 . 34 1. 59 | 4.47 | .34 
RA tn SFE ee 6.71 . 67 1. 58 | 4.13 .33 
EE SES 1ST Ts OR RES 7. 18 1. 56 1. 87 | 3.41 | . 34 
RSS Oe te ee 7.03 2.07 | 1. 39 3. 24 | . 33 
SR) EAS e et. OTe: 6. 90 2.73 | 1.17 2. 67 33 
oe A ee aera 6. 63 3.01 | 96 | 2. 38 | 2 
ea ee dnt aovinntite 7. 30 8.71 | 99 2.31 | 29 
| 














1 Data are from U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, Annual Reports on 
Tobacco Statistics. 


Both production and pay rolls show definite seasonal fluctuations, 
in addition to a gradually rising long-time trend. Employment, how- 
ever, Shows no pronounced seasonal variations. The constancy of 
employment in the industry, in spite of the seasonal variations of 
pay rolls and production, is probably due to spreading the available 
employment during periods of restricted production. Over the 5-year 
period pay rolls increased considerably more than did production, as a 
result of the general upward movement of wages. 


The Labor Force 


Data obtained in connection with this survey indicate that men 
and women are employed in almost equal numbers in the combined 
branches of the industry. In the cigarette branch 50 percent of the 
workers were men and 50 percent women.’ In smoking-tobacco 
plants 52 percent and in chewing-tobacco plants 53 percent were 
men. In snuff manufacture men were substantially in the majority, 
with 62 percent of the workers, but in leaf processing 64 percent of the 
working force were women. 

The predominance of women in leaf processing is explained by the 
fact that the principal occupations employing females, those of pickers 
and searchers and hand and machine stemmers, are of great importance 
to this branch. Of the 19,506 women in the industry, more than 45 
ercent (8,600) are in these occupations. Women also predominate 
in the occupations of cigarette catcher and inspector. 

In few other important industries is there a greater percentage of 
‘egro workers than in tobacco manufacturing. Workers of that 
ace constituted 16,524 (nearly 44 percent) of the more than 38,000 





* These same general proportions obtain after a break-down by race. Of the 38,136 employees included in 
he survey, 10,763 were white males, 10,849 white females, 7,867 Negro males, and 8,657 Negro females 
432939—42——__13 
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workers included in the survey, and no less than four-fifths of ;}, 
working force in leaf processing. In no other branch were \ ocr, 
workers in the majority. They composed 42 percent of the worke 
in cigarette plants, 40 percent in chewing-tobacco manufactu., 9° 
percent in the smoking-tobacco branch, and but slightly more thy, }» 
percent in the manufacture of snuff. Most of the Negro worker wep, 
employed in unskilled occupations; they formed a majority | 
pickers and searchers, machine stemmers, hand stemmers, janito: 
floor workers. 

Within the last 10 years there has been extensive trade-union orgy. 
izing activity in the tobacco industries. Indications are that. 
present, there are effective union agreements in a substantial ma jority 
of the plants manufacturing cigarettes and chewing and smoking 
tobacco. The snuff industry is still largely unorganized. 

Organization among tobacco workers is chiefly confined to the 
Tobacco Workers International Union, an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor. The union was organized in the later years of 
the nineteenth century. In 1900 the membership was recorded at 
6,000 workers, but available records indicate a declining trend in 
membership during the next 2 decades. In 1920, however, there was 
a sudden growth, resulting from organizing activity in one of the larger 
units in the industry, which brought the membership to around 
15,000. By 1922, nevertheless, no more than 3,500 members remained 
in the Tobacco Workers International Union, and as late as 1933 the 
international claimed but 3,400 members. The next year marked 
the beginning of widespread organization which promptly brought the 
membership above the 10,000 mark. In 1940 the union claimed mor 
than 19,000 members, exceeding all previous records. 

The United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers 
Union (C. I. O.) claims some 2,000 workers in the industry. Tl 
organization of tobacco workers by this union is a recent developmen 



















Wage Trends in the Industry 


The trend of wages in the tobacco industry for the past several years 
has been consistently upward, and is characterized by the almos' 
complete absence of violent fluctuations. The greatest change 
recorded for any single recent month occurred in March 1935, shortly 
after the NRA codes for the industry became effective (table 2.” 





%® The data presented in table 2 are based on reports of aggregate earnings and hours of work, su 
to the Bureau monthly by a large proportion of the firms in the industry. The scope of these mo! 
ports is somewhat less extensive than the Bureau’s detailed study of December 1940, and the | 
figures, unlike those resulting from the detailed study, reflect the influence of overtime earnings a! 
rates. Asa result of these differences the general average earnings secured by the two methods for 
ber 1940 differed by fully 3.9 cents for the cigarette branch; the difference in the chewing and smokin: 
and snuff branches was only 0.1 cent. 
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(pte 2.—Average Hourly Earnings in Manufacture of Cigarettes and of Chewing 
and Smoking Tobacco and Snuff, by Month, 1935-41 
























































LTO 
Ke} S Aver- | | 
> Sep- Nov-| De- 
be age | Jan- | Feb- ; Aug-| ©®?- |Octo 
97 ar for | uary |ruary March/April) May | June | July ust | ©™-| “ber | @m™m> | cem- 
year ber ber | ber 
113 
vere Cigarettes 
the — opto 
S 43.9 | 39.3 | 40.3 | 44.0 | 44.0 | 43.5 | 43.9 | 44.1 | 44.5 | 44.0 | 44.2) 45.4) 46.6 
and —.....aeeee 49.2 | 48.7 | 49.2] 48.9 | 49.3 | 48.8 | 49.0 / 49.2 | 48.4) 48.5 | 49.4/ 50.1/| 50.8 
1007. ...-. «see 54.5 | 52.1 | 53.9 | 52.5 | 53.6) 55.3 | 55.2 | 54.9 | 55.7 | 54.7 55.0 | 55.3 55. 2 
1938 -~-| 55.6 | 56.7 | 56.5| 56.7 | 56.2] 55.7 | 55.2| 54.5 | 55.1 | 55.1 | 55.4] 55.0| 56.0 
4 ae 56.1 | 55.7 | 55.7 | 55.4 | 55.4 | 55.9 | 56.2| 56.3 | 55.7 | 56.0 | 56.2 | 56.6) 58.1 
5a 100. .....-cceeneue 59.0 | 58.3 | 57.9 | 58.1 | 58.9 | 58.7 | 60.4 | 59.5 | 59.3 | 59.1 | 50.0/| 59.2) 59.4 
at 1041. ....+- sme 60.0 | 60.6 | 60.8 | 62.4 | 63.3 | 63.9 | 63.9 | 63.7 | 63.9 |__._-- seas anand 
rity Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 
ung 
1935 ‘ 43.2 | 41.5 | 42.9 43.9 | 43.4 | 43.3 | 43.7 | 44.4 | 44.1 | 43.6 | 43.3) 426) 42.3 
006. ......<.0eees 44.4 | 43.2 | 42.9 43.2 | 44.1 | 45.3 | 44.4 | 44.5 | 44.5 | 44.9 | 44.4 | 45.3 46.0 
} 1937 a 49.1 | 45.5 | 46.0 46.2 | 48.5 | 49.2} 50.1 | 50.4) 50.7 | 51.0 | 51.3 | 50.4 50.5 
A 08. .....icenunenn 50.5 | 50.5 | 49.3 50.5 | 50.3 | 50.4 | 50.9 | 51.1 | 50.7 | 50.7 | 49.3 | 51.3 50. 9 
can 1939 ..---| 51.4 | 50.6 | 50.4 51.0 | 50.2 | 51.1 | 51.2 | 52.4} 51.7 | 51.5 | 62.1 | 52.4 52. 5 
an 100). . ...<cvsnnthan 53.5 | 51.9 | 52.2 52.3 | 53.1 | 53.2 | 53.5 | 54.3 | 54.7 | 54.4 | 54.3 | 54.9 53.5 
— Oil... ...2aeae _....| 58.7 | 58.9] 54.3 | 54.9 | 56.4 | 57.4 | 58.0 | 57.8 | 57.4 |---| | 












































Wage levels were generally maintained after the invalidation of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act; in the cigarette branch, hourly 
earnings have never since fallen to the level of May 1935. The in- 
auguration of the 25-cent minimum wage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in October 1938 and the advance of the minimum to 
30 cents a year later appear to have had little effect on the industry. 
Hourly earnings in December 1940, the month of the Bureau’s question- 
naire survey, were at about the level of the average for the year, but 
were more than 25 percent higher than they had been 5 years earlier. 
By late 1941, additional wage increases had raised wages in the 
industry to new high levels, well above those prevailing during the 
period covered by the Bureau’s survey. In the cigarette branch in 
September 1941 average hourly earnings were nearly 8 percent above 
their level of December 1940. In the chewing- and smoking-tobacco 
and snuff industry hourly earnings reached a peak in July 1941, when 
they too were 8 percent above the level for December 1940. 


Scope and Method of Study 


The basic data for the present survey were obtained by means of 
mail questionnaires. The questionnaires included inquiries con- 
cerning sex, color, occupation, “hours paid for, ’’and earnings, for each 
employee, during the representative pay-roll period nearest to De- 
cember 15, 1940. ‘‘Hours paid for’’ represent the number of hours 
an employee would have to work to earn the pay he received during 
the pay-roll period scheduled, were all his hours of work remunerated 
at his normal hourly rate of pay. Thus,an hour of overtime work at 
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penalty rates may be treated as more than an hour of time pai! fo, 
depending on the rate of pay for overtime work." The substi ition 
of “‘hours paid for” for hours actually worked permits the computa. 
tion of normal average hourly earnings without their distortion }, 
overtime penalty rates. This substitution tends to overstate th, 
weekly hours of work, where overtime is common. Overtime work 
during the period covered by this study, however, appears to hay ot 
been extremely limited. 

This survey is the first comprehensive questionnaire wage study by 
the Bureau in which the workers were segregated by occupation. The 
occupational classifications followed in the survey are based on the 
findings of an earlier study of the industry.’”? It was not considered 
practicable, however, to classify the various occupations into skill 
groups. 

A majority of the plants included in the survey reported data for 
a payroll period in December 1940, although a number reported for 
a period in January 1941 and fewer than 10 reported for earlier or 
later periods. Hourly earnings in this industry show little seasonal 
fluctuation, and it is believed that the period studied was fairly 
representative of normal operations. 

The names of the firms to which the questionnaires were sent were 
obtained from the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. Questionnaires 
were sent to 502 concerns, representing all branches of the industry. 
Many of those companies however, employed no wage earners or 
proved to be outside the scope of the survey. Usable returns were 
received from 113 establishments, or 22.5 percent of the number to 
which questionnaires were mailed. The plants submitting usable 
schedules employed 40,137 wage earners and office employees, or 
1,148 more than the number in the industry, as reported by the 1939 
Census of Manufactures. The present survey, however, includes 
central administrative office employees and certain employees of leaf- 
processing plants which are not covered by the Census of Manufactures 
figures. It is clear, therefore, that the data secured in the question- 
naire survey cover the overwhelming majority of workers in th: 
industry.” 

Employees engaged in producing tin, paper, or wooden containers 
for manufactured products have been excluded from this study, as 
have also employees in insecticide departments. 


re] 
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1! Fur example, an employee who actually worked 42 hours at regular rates and 2 hours at extra rat’ 
time and one-half would be credited not with 44 hours, but with 45 hours paid for (42 hours+(2 hours x !'/:'= 
45 hours, the equivalent number of hours paid for at regular rates). 

i2See Monthly Labor Review, May 1936, p. 1322: Earnings in Cigarette, Snuff, and Chewing 
Smoking-Tobacco Plants, 1933-35. 

13 Of 164 additional plants whose returns, for one reason or another, were not usable, 114 reported ! 
employees, 15 were out of business, 23 were not within the scope of the survey, and 12 were excluded ‘or 
various other reasons. This industry includes many firms engaged in custom blending of smoking ‘.! 
which carry on business in connection with retail stores. Such firms, although they rarely employ » orke! 
engaged exclusively in tobacco manufacturing, must be registered with the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
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Table 3 presents for each branch of the industry the number of 
reporting plants and the number of wage earners (exclusive of office 
employees) covered by the Bureau’s survey. 


Taste 3.—Number of Plants and Employees Included in Survey of Cigarette, Chewing 
and Smoking Tobacco, and Snuff Industry, by Branch of Industry and by Sex 





Plants Workers 





Branch Total Male Female 
Number | Percent |—— 
| Number | Percent | Number Percent | Number! Percent 














All branches---.------ 1 106 | 100. 0 38, 136 | 100.0 | 18,630 100.0 19, 506 100.0 
Cigarettes ......----- 23 21.7 | 25,425 | 66.7 | 12, 608 | 67.7 12, 817 | 65.7 
eS Sa 9 8.5 1, 269 3.3 782 4.2 487 | 2.5 
Smoking tobacco - - -- 31 29.3 5, 224 13.7 2, 744 | 14.7 2, 480 | 12.7 
Chewing tobacco ---. 24 22. 6 1, 574 4.1 832 | 4.5 742 3.8 
Leaf processing. - ---- 19 17.9 4, 644 | 12.2 1, 664 | 8.9 2, 980 | 15.3 





| This table excludes 7 central administrative offices. 


Average Hourly Earnings 
METHOD OF WAGE PAYMENT 


The great majority of workers in this industry were paid on a time- 
rate basis. Data obtained im connection with this survey indicate 
that less than 14 percent of the employees covered were paid by the 
piece. The greatest proportion of pieceworkers was found in chewing- 
tobacco plants, where over a third (37.2 percent) of the employees 
were paid on a piece basis. This exception is understandable since 
much of the leaf for making chewing tobacco is stemmed by hand, 
and hand stemmers are typically paid piece rates. Lump capping, 
also an important operation in chewing-tobacco manufacture, is 
usually paid for at piece rates. 

Approximately a fifth of the employees in smoking-tobacco and 
snuff plants were paid on a piece basis, as compared with only 13 
percent in leaf-processing plants and slightly less than 10 percent in 
the highly-mechanized cigarette branch. 


HOURLY EARNINGS BY PRODUCT AND REGION 


Hourly earnings of the 38,136 wage earners included in the 
Bureau’s survey averaged 53.6 cents in December 1940. 

Employees of cigarette plants commonly earned the highest wages 
in the industry (table 4). The general average hourly wage of 55.5 
cents for cigarette plants exceeded the average for chewing-tobacco 
plants (49.0 cents) by 13.3 percent. The latter is the lowest average 
recorded for any fabricating branch, and the average for leaf-proces- 





‘* A later section of this report deals specifically with the hours and earnings of 2,001 office workers included 


‘n the Bureau’s survey. These workers are excluded from the discussion and tabulations appearing else- 
where, 
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sing plants (43.9 cents) is the lowest of any branch. Workers ; 

















N 
smoking-tobacco plants averaged 54.6 cents, and snuff worker- 534 
cents an hour. 
TaBLe 4.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Fr) p)loyec. 
in Specified Branches of the Tobacco Industry, by Region, December |° {() 
r Number | Average | Average 
Branch and region pe man | ofem- | hourly weekly 
Pp ployees | earnings | hours! 
All branches. pi eterse. bl OF pe 106 | 38,136 | $0.536| 38.5 
North Carolina... _-__- ES 5a 10 16, 048 | . 542 | 38. 5 
Virginia. __.._- ietotee aie : : 14 9, 904 . 535 | 39. 2 
a ee = 16 4, 896 . 508 38.8 
Tennessee_______. ad tL ar 12 1,072 .415 38. 4 
Other States ?_____. Sse ap ke 54 6, 216 . 567 37.4 
Cigarettes.........__. ace we _....| | 25,491 .885) 30.0 - 
North Carolina. ___. eS eh eae 4 12, 891 . 561 38. 5 § 
Virginia and ‘amet Ss «Sere tl 8 10, 837 . 545 39. 4 4 
EE ae a 11 1, 697 . 577 39. 6 g 
Chewing tobacco. ; miata EY oe | 24 1, 574 . 490 35.7 
North Carolina and Virginia : aad | 3 341 . 355 32. 5 
Kentucky and Tennessee__._._.-........-.----- 9 550 . 396 34. 4 
hie = OEE EE SS eae 12 683 .614 38. 4 
Smoking tobacco. -_-_....._.--- 2 ih SPC | 31 5, 224 . 546 36. 8 
North Carolina and Virginia_-_- ed 4 799 . 531 38. 1 
Kentucky and Tennessee__._____- CS dethathadde 4 , 080 . 522 37.8 
SIS ied tninstwncboman 23 2. 345 . 571 35. 3 
EE re ORS SS eT eee 9 1, 269 . 534 39.9 
Leaf-processing plants. ___........................-.- 19 4, 644 . 439 38.7 
orth Carolina and Virginia.................__. 7 3, 419 . 450 39. 5 
Kentucky SC hv ebidekctedsudscusies 9 418 . 321 37.6 
Other States 7_.__- tc y ERE A ee ae 3 807 . 453 36. 0 

















! Refers to “hours paid for,”’ discussed earlier in this report. 
? Includes California, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, N« 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
* Includes California, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
‘ Includes Iowa, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
wee California, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, Obio, Pennsy)\ 
nsin 


* Includes Delaware, Dlinois, New Jersey, and Tennessee. Regional data omitted to avoid dis 
individual operations. 
7 Includes Missouri, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 


For the most part, the average earnings of cigarette workers also 
tended to be higher in the various separate regions than did thos 
of the employees of other branches. The highest regional averag 
hourly wage, however, was paid to employees of the chewing-tobacco 
branch in the northern (“other States’) region (table 4). This is 
presumably because of the concentration of chewing-tobacco workv 
who are outside the major tobacco States in large metropolita: 
ters where relatively high wage levels prevail. 

North Carolina, where over 40 percent of the workers of the entir 
industry are employed, paid the highest wages of any of the imports! 
tobacco States. The average was 54.2 cents per hour. The lowest 
regional average (41.5 cents an hour) was reported in Tenne-s 
where no cigarette workers were employed. Workers in Virvinia 
averaged 53.5 cents an hour. 
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Revional differences in average hourly earnings within the branches 
of the industry varied from a range of over 25 cents in the chewing- 
tobacco branch to one of only 3.2 cents in the cigarette branch. 


VARIATIONS BY SIZE OF EMPLOYING COMPANY 


Because this industry is one with high concentration of ownership, 
ihe relation between size of the employing corporation and aver- 
age earnings of the workers is of special interest. The size of the cor- 
poration or “company” was measured by aggregating the employ- 
ment figures for all the plants of each corporation, including those of 
any known subsidiaries. Data by size of company, presented in 
table 5, indicate that the four largest companies in the industry em- 
ployed more than 70 percent of the workers, and paid wages which 
averaged 4.2 cents an hour higher than the average hourly earnings 
of employees in the next six companies. The average for the smallest 
companies, which employed only slightly more than 8 percent of the 
workers of the industry, was 6.3 cents an hour less than was the aver- 
age for the largest four (48.7 cents as against 55.0 cents an hour). 


TaBLe 5.~—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in the Cigar- 
ette, Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, and Snuff Industry, by Size of Company, Decem- 
ber 1940 




















Number Average Average | Average 

Size of company of em- hourly weekly | weekly 

ployees earnings hours! | earnings 
Total. ..csseideecks.. DRT ce. cddap be Seal | 38,136 | $0. 536 | 38. 5 | $20. 67 
Largest 4 companies......................-------------- | 97,427 | 5590| 384| 21.12 
SRE pe Sepere ees 7, 617 | . 508 | 38. 8 | 19. 68 
EL LE a a 3,092 | . 487 39.0 | 19. 01 





! Refers to “hours paid for,’’ discussed earlier in this report. 


The nature of the data available makes it impracticable, if not im- 
possible, to show wage averages for these groups of companies by 
products manufactured; however, enough evidence is available to 
support the belief that were such an analysis shown, the above wage 
differences would be substantially maintained in each branch of the 
industry. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS BY AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


More than four-fifths (83.8 percent) of the workers in the industry 
earned 40.0 cents an hour or more (table 6)."5 The workers earning 
less than 40.0 cents were heavily concentrated in the wage brackets 
above 35.0 cents. The proportion of workers earning 30.0 cents an 





* Establishments employing 5,652 workers failed to report wage data in a form which permitted their 
lusion in the tabulations showing the distribution of workers by average hourly earnings. Exclusion 


nf 


‘ these workers raised the over-all average for the entire industry by less than 1 cent and resulted in over- 
‘ating very slightly the proportion of workers in the higher wage classes. 
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hour or less constituted a negligible fraction of the total employee 
only 25 workers being reported as receiving less than the 3(-coy) 
legal minimum. More than 30 percent of the workers earned 4) 
cents and under 50 cents, the heaviest concentration in the cntiy, 
distribution (12.5 percent) being in the interval 40.0 and under 49: 
cents. Another significant concentration (10.2 percent) occur: 


din 
the interval 62.5 and under 67.5 cents. 


TABLE 6.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Specified Branches of the Tobace, 
Industry, by Average Hourly Earnings, December 1940! 





—e 


| 
Average hourly earnings All Ciga- | Chewing | Smoking 


I pr 
Ss | 
workers | _ rettes tobacco | tob Snuff ot . 





Under 30.0 cents_. 0.2 |_- 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents__ 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents_- 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents__ 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents_- 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents 

42.5 and under 45.0 cents 

45.0 and under 47.5 cents_. 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents__ 
50.0 and under 52.5 cents_- 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents 

57.5 and under 62.5 cents 

62.5 and under 67.5 cents____- 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents__- 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents __- 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents___. 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents 

87.5 and under 92.5 cents__- 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents__- é 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents : 1. 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents 
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Number of workers_.____- _......| 32,484] 20,477| 1,574| 4,520 | 1, 269 , 4 





1 This table excludes 5,652 workers who were not reported in such a manner as to permit inclusion i! 
frequency distributions. 
2 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Cigarettes.—Less than one-tenth (8.8 percent) of the workers in 
this branch earned wages below 37.5 cents an hour and only about 
15 percent of the workers averaged less than 40.0 cents an hour. 
Over one-third received 52.5 cents an hour but less than 72.5 cents. 

Chewing tobacco.— Wages in this branch tended to concentrate at 
lower levels than in any other branch except leaf processing. \lor 
than one-fifth (20.9 percent) of the workers in this branch averaged 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents an hour, and over half averaged less than 
45 cents an hour. The importance of earnings around 30 cents, 
and again around 40 cents, appears to reflect the different concentra- 
tions of white and Negro workers. This point is discussed in a later 
section of this article. 

Smoking tobacco.—The wage structure of this branch was on : 
higher level than obtained for any other branch except cigarettes 
The concentration of employees in the middle-wage brackets is notabl: 
and is believed to reflect a smaller difference in skill requirements 
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‘han is found in the other branches. Less than 6.0 percent of the 
workers in this branch had average hourly earnings under 40.0 cents. 
Nearly half (48.6 percent) of the earnings were concentrated in the 
range of 50.0 and under 67.5 cents an hour, and over three-fourths 
77.8 percent) had averages of 40.0 and under 67.5 cents an hour. 

Snuff —The wage structure of the snuff branch of the industry 
was on a somewhat lower level than that of the cigarette and smoking- 
tobacco branches. No snuff workers were found earning less than 
30.0 cents an hour. About a sixth (16.2 percent) of the workers 
averaged less than 40.0 cents an hour, and 15.1 percent earned 40.0 
and under 42.5 cents. Over half of the workers (53.0 percent) 
averaged under 50.0 cents an hour. 

Leaf processing.—This branch maintained the lowest wage scale 
in the industry. No workers were found, however, earning less than 
30 cents an hour. Furthermore, only 20.5 percent of the employees 
of leaf-processing plants averaged under 40.0 cents an hour, whereas 
in the higher-wage chewing-tobacco branch, over 40 percent of the 
workers had averages under 40.0 cents an owe. Over a third (35.4 
percent) of the leaf-processing workers earned 40.0 and under 42.5 
cents on the average, and nearly two-thirds (63.2 percent) had average 
hourly earnings of 40.0 and under 50.0 cents. Only 16.3 percent of 
the workers of this branch exceeded 50 cents an hour. 


VARIATIONS BY SEX AND COLOR 


It has been noted that this industry presents a remarkable balance 
of employment between males and females, about half of the workers 
belonging to each sex. The distribution of the workers by color 

(56 percent white and 44 percent Negro) is also rather even. By 
and large, each sex-color group constitutes approximately one-fourth 
of the industry. White males constitute 28 percent, Negro males 
21 percent, white females 28 percent, and Negro females 23 percent. 

The variations in average hourly earnings of white and Negro 
workers are extremely pronounced in the tobacco industry. This is 
partly a result of occupational specialization. It is a custom of long 
standing to employ principally Negroes in the processing of leaf 
tobacco. The majority of the occupations in this department require 
little skill—probably less than most of the tasks of the fabricating 
departments. 

In the industry as a whole, whites averaged 61.4 cents an hour and 
Negroes 43.4 cents. Virtually all of the workers in the lower quarter 
of the wage scale in this industry were Negroes. Over half (50.5 
percent) of the more than 15,000 Negroes for which distributions 
are shown had average hourly earnings under 42.5 cents (table 7) 
as compared with only 9.6 percent of the whites. Nearly three- 
fourths (73.8 percent) of the Negroes averaged less than 47.5 cents 
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an hour, Whereas nearly 85 percent of the whites exceeded that figure. 
Thirty-five percent of the whites earned 67.5 cents or more an hour, 
a level reached by only 1 percent of the Negroes. Approximately 
two-thirds of the Negro workers earned 35.0 and under 47.5 cents 
an hour, with over a fifth (21.2 percent) averaging 40.0 and under 
42.5 cents. 


Taste 7.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in the Cigarette, Chewing and Smoking 
Tobacco, and Snuff Industry, by Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Color, December 
1940 ' 
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All workers Male Female 
\ verage hourly earnings - ———_—_—___—— eee ee eee 


Total | White) Negro | Total | White Negro | Total | White) Negro 


























Under 90.0 esti@@..................... 0.1/) O.1 0.1! O01] O11; @® 0.1! 0.1 0.1 
0 and under 32.5 cents._........__- 3.3) 1.7| 52] 36] 1.6] 60] 30/| 1.7 4.4 
2.5 and under 35.0 cents... .........- | 22 .6| 4.0 5 .2 9} 38! LO 6.8 
5,0 and under 37.5 cents______.__-_-- | 6.4 14] 100) 23) 5| 46] 85 | 23] 15.1 
17.5 and under 40.0 cents_ aileon 5.2 1.0 10.0; 1.6} 3) 3.1 8.9 18! 16.6 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents-__-___. 12.5 4.8 21.2; 42 .8 85 | 20.8; 91 33. 4 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents_____- 7.3) 31] 123] 61 11] 123] 86] 5&2| 122 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents-_- ae 3.6} 11.0] 8&8 2.1) 17.1 | 5.4 5.3 | 5.4 
47.5 and under §0.0 cents.__._._...--- | 45 3.9) 5.3 5.1 13} 98] 40 6.7 | 1.0 
50.0 and under 52.5 cents_ ; 6.5 6.3] 7.9 9.3 4.5 15.2) 3.7) 6.2 1.0 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents____- 8.8| 10.2] 7.2) 11.2| 93] 133) 65] IL1] 15 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents-_---_--- 7.3) 10.8) 3.3 8.4) 10.8 5.5 | 6.1 | 10.9 | 1.1 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents-___.- 10.2; 17.7) 165 8.8 | 14.3 2.1 11.6 | 21.7 | .9 
67.5 and under 72.5 cemts._......__-- 5.6 10.0 | 6) 63 Baer 6 SO) G8 | 11.4] . 
72.5 and under 77.5 cemts__._.......-- 5.1 9.2 2): (47 28 4 237 43) * 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents.__.._..___-. EF 7.6 | a} -2Ot MA . 3] 5 ia 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents_________- 12} 22/] @® ky oe vee 2 3! @® 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents_____.._.__- 7) 341 -@ 13] 24 (?) A _ 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents... __- 8; 14] @ | La] 26] 1 2 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents___..-..-- 3; 24) @® | 26 4.6 | @ | @® (4) | 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents_. 3 6) L1] sat ae 2.1 | , reo pee 
120.0 cents and over--_- = .2 «& j---.---] 5 | 0B biscieon a s & I “ 
ee | | — —— ———E ee . 
Total... i ate _..| 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Number of workers. --_-- ..--.--.|32, 484 |17, 362 115, 122 |16, 339 | 9,039 7,300 |16,145 | 8,323 | 7, 822 





‘ This table excludes 5,652 workers who were not reported in such a manner as to permit inclusion in fre- 
quency distributions. 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


On the whole, the female workers tended to receive lower average 
earnings than did males; only 3.0 percent of all the women received 
wages of 72.5 cents an hour or more, while nearly one-fourth (24.7 
percent) of the men earned such wages. Fully 45.1 percent of the 
women earned less than 42.5 cents per hour, while only 23.1 percent 
of the males earned such wages. The distribution of workers by aver- 
age hourly earnings, presented in chart 2, distinguishes the various 
sex-color groups. 

OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The highest average hourly wage reported for any occupation in the 
industry was the average of 94.5 cents an hour earned by the 444 
machinists (table 8). Machine adjusters (671) with an average of 
89.3 cents an hour had the next highest earnings. These are relatively 
unimportant occupations as compared to male floor workers (4,127 
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Tasie 8.—-Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of i orjp,, 
in the Cigarette, Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, and Snuff Industry, by Sex an Occu. 
pation, December 1940 





| Number | Average Average 
Sex and occupation of | hourly | weekly 
employees | earnings hours ! 





‘ 18, 630 | $0. 596 | 39. ; 
Blenders and bulkers onl » 398 | .498 | 38. : 
Cappers : 198 . 568 32. ; 
Carton packers __. ; 76 | . 518 32. 
Casers ; 289 | . 499 40. 
Case sealers 136 . 553 39. 
Cigarette-making-machine operators , 691 . 737 
Classers. 89 . 373 
Coopers... . 154 . 491 
Cutters and granulators 27 . 537 
Cutting-machine feeders ies ; 258 | . 534 
Driers . 445 | . 515 
Elevator ope rators_- 4 177 511 
Engineers, power plant 60 . 847 
Factory clerks . 371 | . 725 
Firemen, power plant 139 . 674 | 
Floor workers______- . , 127 | . 493 | 
Foremen. --- os 304 | . 783 
Foremen, assistant 168 727 
Inspectors — 290 . 632 | 
Janitors __.-_- " ni 977 - 470 | 
Labelers and stampe rs 80 . 451 
Lump-machine operators 314 . 606 
Machine adjusters P pee ae 671 | . 893 
Machinists__--_- ‘ ee aes 444 | . 945 | 
Maintenance helpers. ‘ed Sil 500 . 628 | 
Maintenance mechanics saving P th 503 . 835 
Ordering-machine operators ; onal 280 . 478 
Packers, case___ a ‘an 247 | . 565 
Packers, hand___-- Sats ed oe 108 . 514 
Packers, machine alias ; —_— 207 . 684 
Pickers and searchers __. _ -- , 189 | - 427 | 
Pot-mill operators ‘ : 85 . 474 | 
Productive helpers____- 119 . 450 | 
Shape hands ‘ F 88 . 556 
Shipping clerks___. : nich 87 . 667 
Stemmers, hand ‘ ; 183 . 450 
Stencilers and markers... ___- Sila 100 
Truck drivers 153 
Truckers, hand- = - : 926 | 
Twisters _ - 262 
Ww atchmen ee a = : 425 
Weighers___- aiken 100 
Miscellaneous direct workers______- Where 669 | 
Miscellaneous indirect workers__- 
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employees) who earned 49.3 cents an hour on the average, and female 
pickers and searchers (4,832 employees) whose average was only 39.1 
centsan hour. The 2,225 female machine stemmers earned an average 
of 43.9 cents, and the average for the 1,543 female hand stemmers was 
41.7 cents an hour. The four groups last mentioned contain over a 
third of the wage earners included in the study. 

Other important occupations include male operators of cigarette- 
making machines (1,691 employees), with an average of 73.7 cents an 
hour, and female inspectors (1,405 employees), averaging 59.8 cents 
an hour. 

The occupational averages for male workers were generally higher 
than the averages for female workers performing the same type of 
work. For illustration, female blenders and bulkers averaged about 
20 percent less than males in the same occupation. Comparable 
differentials were found in all of the more important occupations where 
both sexes were represented. The lowest average hourly pay (37.3 
cents an hour), however, was for male classers. Reversing the 
customary relationship, female classers received somewhat higher 
earnings (44.6 cents) than the males. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS BY AVERAGE WAGE LEVEL 


In table 9 the establishments in each branch of the industry are 
erouped according to the plant average hourly wage. This grouping 


reveals that individual plants within each branch tended to vary 
considerably in the average wages paid. 


TasLe 9.—Distribution of Plants in Specified Branches of the Tobacco Industry, by Plant 
Average Hourly Earnings, December 1940 





All 


J | Chewing | Smoking 1 Leaf proc- 
S 
| branches Snuff 


Plant average hourly earnings tobacco | tobacco essing 


Cigarette 





30.0 and under 35.0 cents 4 
35.0 and under 40.0 cents ‘ 
40.0 and under 45.0 cents._...__.__._.._.-- 

45.0 and under 50.0 cents 

50.0 and under 55.0 cents 

55.0 and under 60.0 cents 

60.0 and under 65.0 cents 

65.0 and under 70.0 cents 

70.0 cents and over 





25, 425 | 





Over a third (9) of the plants manufacturing cigarettes had averages 
above 65 cents an hour and over two-thirds (16) paid more than 50 
cents. About two-fifths (12) of the smoking-tobacco plants paid aver- 
age wages of more than 50 cents an hour and over two-thirds paid 
average wages of more than 40 cents per hour. Contrasted with this 
are the averages for plants manufacturing chewing tobacco, over two- 
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thirds of which paid average hourly wages of less than 45 cents 
leaf-processing plant paid average wages of as much as 50 ces 
hour, 11 of the 19 paying less than 40 cents. 

The averages for snuff plants are confined to a relatively 
range, seven of the nine plants having averages within the 1: 
spread of 40 and under 55 cents. The similarity of plant avers 
this branch of the industry is due to the small number of plan: 
the even smaller number of companies which manufacture snuf| 

The segregation of plants into groups with similar average 
levels is helpful in understanding the distribution of individual 
ers by average hourly earnings. For purposes of showing the | 
butions of workers, however, it is necessary to employ som 
broader groupings than those presented in table 9. Tables 
and 12 indicate the distribution of workers by classified hourly . 
ings for plants with similar average wage levels and in spe 
branches of the industry. 

Cigarettes. —Examination of the distribution of employees by )| 
average groups indicates that as plant averages rise, low aver: 
hourly earnings (i. e., under 40.0 cents an hour) tend to be elimin: 
For example, in cigarette plants with average pay of 65.0 cent 
hour or more, less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the workers 
found earning under 40.0 cents an hour (table 10). In plants payin 
less than 45.0 cents an hour on the average, over 40.0 percent of 
employees averaged under 40.0 cents. 
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TaBie 10.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in the Cigarette Branch by A verag 
Hourly Earnings, in Plants with Specified Average Wage Levels, December 1 1() ' 
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67.5 and under 72.5 cents. __ 

72.5 and under 77.5 cents__.- 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents___- 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents___- 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents.___ 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents__- 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents_- 
| 110.0 and under 120.0 cents_. 


120.0 cents and over 





100.0 | 100.0 


117 |13, 699 


| 








1 This table excludes 4,948 workers who were not reported in such a manner as to permit inc! 


frequency distributions. 


2 There were no plants with averages between 55 cents and 65 cents an hour. 
3 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Approximately two-thirds (13,699) of the workers in cigarette 
manufacturing were in plants whose average hourly pay fell in the 
range 45.0 and under 55.0 cents, and only 117 workers were employed 
in plants which paid, on the average, less than 45.0 cents an hour. 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff——In the manufacture of 
chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff over half of the workers 
57.0 percent) averaged less than 32.5 cents an hour in plants whose 
averages fell below 35.0 cents (table 11). No workers received such 
earnings in plants which paid above 50.0 cents an hour on the average. 
In these branches 1,527 workers (20.7 percent) were employed in 
plants paying average hourly wages of less than 45.0 cents. On the 
other hand, 4,589 workers (62.3 percent) were in plants which paid 
above 55.0 cents on the average. 

Taste 11.— Percentage Distribution of Employees in Chewing and Smoking Tobacco 
and Snuff Branches, in Plants with Specified Wage Levels, December 1940' 
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Number of employees i 164 | 600 | 754) 848| 399 | 2,309| 2,280 





' This table excludes 704 workers who were not reported in such a manner as to permit inclusion in fre- 
quency distributions. 


? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 

Leaf processing—In this branch over half (52.3 percent) of the 
employees in plants with averages of 30.0 and under 40.0 cents aver- 
aged less than 32.5 cents, and 92.7 percent of the workers in this group 
of plants averaged under 37.5 cents an hour. In the group of plants 
averaging 40.0 cents an hour and over, 42.5 percent of the employees 
earned 40.0 and under 42.5 cents an hour and over three-fourths (76.1 
percent) received 40.0 cents and under 50.0 cents an hour. 
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Tas_e 12.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Leaf-Processing Branch, in 
with Specified Wage Levels, December 1940 
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Average Weekly Hours and Weekly Earnings 


? 


Average weekly “hours paid for’ and average weekly earnings for 
all employees included in the survey have been presented by branch of 
the industry in table 4. In the industry as a whole, employers 
averaged 38.5 hours per week. The highest average (39.2 hours) was 
found in Virginia, and the lowest (37.4 hours) in the ‘other States” 
region (table 4). The averages for North Carolina (38.5 hours), 
Kentucky (38.8 hours), and Tennessee (38.4 hours) each approxi- 


mated the industry average. The lowest average weekly hours of 
work (32.5 hours) were in the North Carolina and Virginia region for 


the chewing-tobacco branch. The highest average hours (39.9) were 
worked in the snuff branch. 


TasLe 13.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in the Cigarette, Smoking and Chew- 


ing Tobacco, and Snuff Industry, by Weekly Hours and by Sex, December 1910) 
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_Pepen®: 


| 
| 





—— —— 


5 





100.0 | 








Number of employees. ___- j fo plencenibehet 22, 484 16, 339 | 





1 This table excludes 5,652 workers who were not reported in such a manner as to permit inclusio! 
quency distribution. 
2 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Over half of the workers (52.6 percent) worked exactly 40 hours per 
week and 36 percent worked less than that number. Table 13 reveals 
that fewer than 12 percent of the employees worked for more than 
40 hours and only 6 percent exceeded 42 hours. 

Further examination of the table reveals that nearly 59 percent of 
the males and over 46 percent of the females worked exactly 40 hours 
per week. The males, however, exceeded 40 hours with greater rela- 
tive frequency than did the females, over 15 percent of the former and 
less than 7 percent of the latter having worked in excess of 40 hours in 
the week reported. 

Weekly earnings for all employees (table 4) averaged $20.67. The 
interregional variations tended to follow the same pattern as for the 
average hourly earnings, with the exception that the Virginia average 
($20.98) was higher than the average of $20.87 for North Carolina. 
The average of $15.93 recorded for Tennessee was lower than any 
other regional average. Workers in the leaf-processing branch earned 
on the average $16.99 per week, the leaf workers in Kentucky and 
Tennessee averaging but $12.06. The only other branch paying 
unusually low wages was the chewing-tobacco branch, where average 
weekly wages were $17.49, the workers in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia averaging but $11.54, and those in Kentucky and Tennessee 
$13.62. In the other branches, the lowest average of weekly earnings 
in any region was approximately $20. 


The distributions of workers by weekly earnings (table 14) show that 
over half (51.5 percent) of the workers earned less than $20. Earn- 
ings of male workers ranged upward to over $65 a week, while no 
female worker was reported as earning in excess of $42.50 per week. 
Sixty-four percent of the males earned above $20 weekly, as compared 
with only 32.9 percent of the females. 


Taste 14—Percentage Distribution of Employees in the Cigarette, Smoking and Chew- 
ing Tobacco, and Snuff Industry, by Weekly Earnings and Sex, December 1940 ! 





| All | All 
Weekly earnings | work- | Male | Female Weekly earnings work-| Male 
| ers ers 


Fe- 


J. | Ss 

$2.50 and under $5.00______- 

$5.00 and under $7.50__._ __- 

$7.50 and under $10.00 

$10.00 and under $12.50 

$12.50 and under $15.00 

$15.00 and under $17.50 ‘ -f 
$17.50 and under $20.00 14. 
$20.00 and under $22.50____ 12.6 | 
$22.50 and under $25.00 | 85 | 
$25.00 and under $27.50.___. ’ 
$27.50 and under $30.00... 4. 
$30.00 and under $32.50. ___. 6. 
$32.50 and under $35.00 1. 





| $35.00 and under $37.50____ - 0.8 
$37.50 and under $40.00 6 
$40.00 and under $42.50____- 6 
| $42.50 and under $45.00____. 8 
| $45.00 and under $47.50 3 
|| $47.50 and under $50.00 
|| $50.00 and under $55.00 . 


a at 
—AaDainnnwDare 


_ 
BWW OOonNN 


l 

| $55.00 and under $60.00 ol 

|| $60.00 and under $65.00 
| $65.00 and over 


> po 


~ 


— th 


ol 
l 


— 


ope 


Total 106.0 | 100.0! 100.0 


Se a) 


noon 


Number of employees 32, 484 |16,339 | 16,145 





' This table excludes 5,652 workers who were not reported in such a manner as to permit inclusion in 
frequency distributions. 
* Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Earnings and Hours of Office Workers 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


Office employees of the tobacco industry averaged 81.3 cents ay 
hour in December 1940 (table 15). This average is based on rejop 
covering 2,001 employees of whom 1,037 were females and 964 we 
males. Male office workers averaged 90.5 cents an hour, whic}, w; 
25.9 percent higher than the average of 71.9 cents earned }) 
women. Over a third (37.2 percent) of the men had average |), 
earnings of $1.00 or more an hour, while only 10 percent of the wo. 
reached $1.00 an hour. The averages for over 57.0 percent o! 
women were found within the 25-cent range of 52.5 and unde: 
cents an hour. 


~ 


TaBLe 15.—Percentage Distribution of Office Workers in Cigarette, Chewing and S; 
Tobacco, and SnuffIndustry, by Average Hourly Earnings and Sex, December | 





All | BPs | An 
Average hourly earnings | work- haa Average hourly earnings | work-| M ale 
| ers ; ers 








Under 37.5 cents_____- 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents __- 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents ___ 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents_. 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents ___| 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents... 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents__ 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents__. 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents _. 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents 


|| 100.0 and under 110.0 cents 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents 
120.0 and under 130.0 cents 
130.0 and under 140.0 cents 
|| 140.0 and under 150.0 cents 
|| 150.0 and under 160.0 cents __ | 
|| 160.0 and under 170.0 cents__ | 
| 170.0 and under 180.0 cents 


Se PP, Ss 


~ 
Owacocnwwonwworwec 


> > NI wD Doh © 


avooonPnNnNnaAT eS > 
wo 
——_ 
PWANEK ANIM oO 
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|| 180.0 cents and over. - 3% | 


PMA Ms 


| 


] Number of workers _-_------ | 1,975 | 


0 ee | 100. 0 


> 





o 





1 This table excludes 26 workers who were not-reported in such a manner as to permit in 
frequency distributions. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS 


Office employees in this industry rarely worked more than 4() 0: 
less than 34 hours per week (table 16), 96 percent of all office workers 
being reported within that range. Nearly 40 percent of the em- 
ployees worked exactly 40 hours. Differences between men ani 
women in average hours were not pronounced. There was, howeve' 
a tendency for shorter hours to obtain for female office workers. ‘The 
men averaged 38.5 hours, compared to an average of 37.1 hours fo! 
the women. The largest group of female workers (41.1 percent) fe! 
in the class interval of 34 and under 36 hours while the largest grou 
of the male workers (47.6 percent) was at exactly 40 hours. 
than 1.0 percent of the females exceeded 40 hours. 
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Tapit 16.—Percentage Distribution of Office Workers in the Cigarette, Chewing and 
Smoking Tobacco, and Snuff Industry, by Weekly Hours and Sex, December 1940 ' 


— 





All | All | _ 
Weekly hours paid for work- | Male Weekly hours paid for | work- | Male Fe- 
ers | ers male 





1. 0.4 
1. 6 4 





Under ae ’ 44 and under 48 hours. ~ ie 
16 and under 24 hours : 48 and under 52 hours... 1. { 
4 and under 32 hours 52 and under 56 hours_____- 

2 and under 34 hours__--... | 56 and under 60 hours_____- 3 
4 and under 36 hours. ...-._- 60 hours and over 1 
36 and under 38 hours... .-_.| 

a8 and under 40 hours___---_- 
Exactly 40 hours-_-- -- nd 
Over 40 and under 42 hours_- 
42 and under 44 hours 








} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4) 
9 | 
| 


Total 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


' 


|| Number of workers. - 1975 | 956 1,019 


Oe Wr & tO WW DO 


| | 
i This table excludes 26 workers who were not reported in such a manner as to permit inclusion in 
frequency distributions. 








AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Office workers in this industry averaged $30.61 a week. The aver- 
age for men was $34.87 while women averaged but $26.65 (table 17). 
There were no large groups of male workers at any particular level 
of weekly earnings. Each of 11 different $2.50 class intervals included 
at least 5.0 percent of the employees, and there was a fairly uniform 
distribution in the wide range from $15 to $60 a week. The women, 
however, had weekly earnings which were confined within a com- 
paratively limited range. Nearly two-thirds of the female workers 
63.6 percent) earned $20 and less than $30 a week. 


TasLe 17.—Percentage Distribution of Office Workers in the Cigarette, Chewing and 
Smoking Tobacco, and Snuff Industry, by Weekly Earnings and Sex, December 1940 ' 





: 
| All | | we. 
1} Weekly earnings work-| Male | 


] 


Weekly earnings male 





$42.50 and under $45.00 3. 5. 2 | 1. 
$45.00 and under $47.50_. 3.2) 5 
7.50 and under $50.00_. 
$50.00 and under $55.00 
| $55.00 and under $60.00 
$60.00 and under $65.00 5 ( . 
$65.00 and under $70.00 = oa 
| $70.00 and under $75.00 a f i” 
$75.00 and over.__..._.-.- 


Under $12.50 — eet 
$12.50 and under $15.00_____- 
$15.00 and under $17.50__-. 
$17.50 and under $20.00__-_. 
$20.00 and under $22.50_____- 
$22.50 and under $25.00_____- 
$25.00 and under $27.50 
$27.50 and under $30.00___._- 


~ 


NOK NON eo 


$32.50 and under $35,00__.__ 
$35.00 and under $37.50 
$37.50 and under $40.00_____- 
$40.00 and under $42.50 


Total e _.) 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 


PNPM WMA MLW, OS 
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| Number of workers : 1, 975 956 1,019 





' This table excludes 26 workers who were not reported in such a manner as to permit inclusion in 
frequency distributions. 


Changes in Earnings, 1935-40 


The last previous survey of wages and hours in the tobacco industry 
was conducted by the Bureau in 1935. In that survey data were ob- 
tained for a pay-roll period in March 1935, just after the NRA code 
for the industry went into effect. 

\ comparison of the wage structure revealed by that study with that 
revealed by the 1940 study shows that important changes have taken 
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place in the last 5 years. Average hourly earnings in the indust) 
a whole rose by roughly one-quarter during the 5-year period. 

For purposes of more detailed comparison six of the more impor an; 
occupations have been selected. These occupations represented 49.9 
percent of the employees in 1935 and 45.3 percent of the workers jy 
1940 (table 18). The slight decline in the importance of the six 
selected occupations is largely due to a reduction of the percentave of 
hand stemmers, caused’ by the inroads of the stemming machine 
Hand stemmers in 1935 constituted 9.6 percent of the workers and 
only 4.5 percent in the present survey. There was a considerable 
increase in average hourly earnings in each of the six occupations 
during the 5-year period. These increases range from 21 percent 
for floor workers to over 46 percent for packing-machine operators 
The occupations are arranged in ascending order of the average hour) 
earnings. It will be observed that the order is the same for bot) 
1935 and 1940. 


TaBLe 18.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in Selected 
Occupations of the Cigarette, Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, and Snuff Industry, 
March 1935 and December 1940 





| Average hourly Average weekly Average week 
earnings hours earning 


Occupation ‘T 








| Per. | Per 
De- De- 
I March | cont of| March mnal March 
1935 cember in- | 1935 “roo in- | 1935 \cem! 
| crease | | crease 





Pickers and searchers. -_....._.....-- \$0. 311 |$0. 393 ; 1 q 16.0 0 |s10. 11 
Stemmers, hand. araaeniisice see . 325 . 420 8.5 | 10.73 
Floor workers_- isimaasheieeone ia <a 147 13. 49 | 
Cigarette eatchers_ “| 418 | 2572 | 25.6 | 12. 92 | : 
Packers, machine - -| _ | . 637 | 15.2 | 14.37 

| 


SSSEBR 
Ne Don 


Cigarette-making- machine operators . 707 23. 2 16. 37 





! Refers to “‘hours paid for,”’ discussed earlier in this report 


It is significant that average hourly earnings for the three lowest- 
paid occupations increased relatively less than those of the tliree 
higher-paid occupations. The earnings differences for these groups 
were consequently larger in December 1940 than in March 1935. 

There was a marked increase in average weekly hours between 
March 1935 and December 1940. The increases varied from 8.5 per- 
cent for hand stemmers to 25.6 percent for cigarette catchers. ‘Tlie 
hours reported for 1940, it will be recalled, refer to “‘hours paid for’ 
rather than hours worked, and are consequently slightly exaggerate: 
In 1935, on the other hand, production was low and there was con- 
siderable pressure to spread employment by working short hows. 
In the case of average hours, as in the case of average earnings, t!\ 
percent of increase tended to be greater for the more highly 
occupations. 
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Increases in average weekly earnings ranged from 38.6 percent in the 
ease of floor workers to 71.8 percent for cigarette catchers and for 
cigarette-making-machine operators. 


PPPPSOSE 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


THE following table gives information concerning wage-rate adjust- 
ments occurring during the month ending October 15, 1941, as shown 
by reports received from manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
establishments which supply employment data to this Bureau. 

As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an 
industry, and, furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report 
wage-rate changes, these figures should not be construed as represent- 
ing the total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries. 


Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Establishments 
During Month Ending October 15, 1941 ' 





Establishments Employees A verage 
> ee : —_ ~~ = percent- 
| age 
; , ” change 
. ; Tota Num- Total Num- in wage 
Group and industry num- | berre-| num- ber re- | rates of 
ber porting ber porting | employ- 

| cov- in- Ccov- in- ees hay 
ered | creases ered creases ing in- 
creases 





All manufacturing 33, 61: , 186 , 772, 557 
Durable goods , 284, 044 
Nondurable goods | 3, 487, 613 


Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 

chinery ! * , 103, 255 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 336 | 575, 599 
Cast-iron pipe -- ‘ 8 | 20, 196 
Forgings, iron and steel___ 95 | 5 19, 362 
Hardware a : 52, 092 
Plumbers’ supplies - = : 28, 646 
Stamped and enameled ware ___ 51, 167 
Steam and hot-water heating poe and steam 





47, 032 
Stoves__ 


41, 731 

Structural and ornamental metalwork 36, 657 
Tools (not es —_ tools, machine tools, files, 

and saws) _._.-- : : 2, 916 

Wirework _ __-. : Ae 30, 664 

Screw-machine products : . 3 | 20, 905 


Machinery, not including transportation equipment____| 3, 835 , 251, 535 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 337, 
Engines, turbines, water wheels, and windmills 76 : 103, 757 
Foundry and machine-shop — ..| 2,243 401, § 
Machine tools _. Sa 97, 915 
Textile machinery ‘and parts__ ; ; 25, 
Machine-tool accessories 21,5 


Refrigerators and refrigerating apparatus __- 5 | 33, 5 


Transportation equipment 
Aircraft 
Automobiles _ __- 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Shipbuilding __ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Establis) men, 
During Month Ending October 15, 1941 '\—Continued 





Establishments Employees 


T Num- T Num- 
Group and industry i hoes 1 co 
ber | porting ber porting 
cov- | in- | cov- in- 
ered j|creases| ered creases 





Nonferrous metals and their products - - -- aa gi | 257, 992 14, 
Brass, bronze, and mented peace ‘ 352 3 | 96, 813 2, 538 
Jewelry : . 5 20, 207 
Lighting equipment 87 | : 16, 706 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc___--___| 57 | 33, 014 | 


Lumber and allied products_---........-.......-.---- oe 99 | 362, 346 | 
i 4 116, 187 | 


43, 235 

a | 431,092 

Wooden boxes, other than cigar__-..------ Oe 13, 325 
Mattresses and bed springs ( 14, 225 


Stone, clay, and glass products_______. 5 36 | 228, 070 | 
y ors ‘ 22, 838 | 

71, 185 

30, 515 

4, 527 


Textiles and their products ), 867 375 , 443, 494 
bri ‘ | 3 2 , 074, 854 
Cotton goods gg 444, 015 
Cotton small wares aipiwe <a 16, 517 
Dyeing and aang textiles - ol 58, 633 
Hosiery - . re 7 50 114, 564 
Knitted outerwear _ ; 19, 617 
Knitted underwear , ad 41, 626 
Knitted cloth _- Tae Ae 7, 436 
Silk and rayon goods - f 72, 551 | 
Woolen and worsted eee.. . 168, 120 
Cordage and twine z 15, 164 | 
Housefurnishings, other. _.. : 7, 398 
Wearing apparel ._._.......-._.- 3, 156 368, 840 | 
Clothing, ee ; 32 158, 133 
Clothing, women’s 34 | 102,091 
Corsets and allied garments - s< . 11, 327 
Men’s furnishings dail is 2 15, 742 
Shirts and’collars........ ..--.- soni 56, 349 | 


Leather and its poeneteiepe.. = alin Pons , 251, 103 
Boots and shoes : 173, 670 
Leather _ . . ¢ 28, O89 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. : 10, 558 


Food and kindred products_..._...-_-- 
SR ETO eR EE ES 


SE in Sdoce bbq ation dase bod 
Butter. _- 


Canning and preserving _- 
ts past sR ER  aitinl aie 
15, 418 


Sheniteting and meat packing - 127, 753 


Tobacco manufactures a 74, 488 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff....__.- 11, 463 
Cigars and cigarettes 44, 489 


Rape oes Bee -<+1<+--------- alas, see : 111 | 417,7 
Boxes, = r adie 5 52. 853 


pulp___..- in crikiegimnentiiion oul 145, 026 
Printing ae aa | publishing: 


k and job : 5 | 84,618 | 

ren Leonean and f _ 9 | 64, 672 | 
Paper goods, not elsewhere Senified ” ; 25, 436 
Lithographing -._-._- vo y 7,875 


See footnotes at end of table. 


567, 594 
83, 525 
43, 924 

5, 980 

134, 119 

46, 022 
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Wage-late Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Establishments 
During Month Ending October 15, 1941 '\—Continued 





Group and industry 


Establishments 


Employees 





Total | Num- 


, num- | ber re- 


ber porting| 
cov- in- | 
ered | creases | 





 ( chemical, petroleum, and coal pootasta.. bh 


Chemicals 
Ex! losives 


Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining 

Rayon and allied products_- 
Coke-oven os a “ga 
Roofing materials_- 


Rubber SUNas ete coo 05 5500. nik 2. sel. 


M iscellaneous 


Fabricated plastic and wood- -pulp products 
Instruments, professional, scientific, and commer-- 


Pianos, organs and parts 
Surgical and orthopedic appliances 


|| nonmanufacturing (except building construction) 


Coal mining: 
RE aa ge 


i NT i 


Metalliferous mining 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining - --- 

Crude petroleum production -- - ------ : 
Electric light and power 

Manufactured gas 

Street railways and busses . 
pi t*«*«*«*«~«*«~C*«*« EE 
Retail trade. ......-._- 
ph i EI is 
Laundries. -....----- 
Dyeing and cleaning_.. 
Brokerage 


= 49 


aBe 


aowoo © wn 


46 


oma 


|2 92,480 


220 
21,010 | 
| #390 | 
21,140 | 
} 2490 
22,850 | 
| 2170} 

2350 
}2 14,830 





\2 52,670 
| 21,940 
| 21,210 
2870 
21,270 | 
| 


| 


Total 
num- 
ber 
cov- 
ered 


386, 227 
79, 617 


17, 070 | 


12, 898 
24, 825 
77,079 
51, 297 
9, 249 
4, 671 


140, 852 


205, 927 
21, 431 


6, 348 


29,912 


7,974 | 
9, 561 


3, 137, $00 


60, 100 | 
244, 800 | 


79, 000 
45, 000 
39, 900 
257, 500 
35, 900 
134, 200 
354, 300 


| 1,119, 600 | 
147, 100 
84,700 | 
19, 400 | 
18,900 | 


Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
in- 
creases 


| Average 
percent- 
| age 
change 
in wage 
rates of 
employ- 
ees hav- 
ing in- 
| creases 


53,954 | 


20, 841 
7, 007 
274 
4,512 
3, 734 
12, 970 
1, 253 
500 


3, 240 | 


, 460 


2,079 | 


439 
5, 097 
, 680 
2, 105 


re 
, 256 


35, 467 | 


379 
, 636 
745 


3, 006 

544 
1, O89 
6, 023 
4, 204 


4 
4,963 | 
8 


3,849 | 


316 


» 


§2 


26 





' Figures are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure of information concerning individual estab- 


s lishments. 


hey are, h 


owever, included where practicable in ‘‘all manufacturing,”’ 


and in the various 


industry groups. No decreases were reported. 
2 PR es pa A ey on previous month’s sample. 


‘Includes only those collieries explicitly reporting wage-rate increases in connection with their October 
employment reports to this Bureau. It is assumed, however, that the increase was general throughout 
the industry, as provided in the Anthracite Agreement of May 20, 1941. 


POPPE 


HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY: 
A CORRECTION 


THE September 1941 Monthly Labor Review contained an article 
(p. 741) on hourly earnings in the furniture industry for February 


1941. In table 8 (p. 754) the percentage of “all workers’’ receiving 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents” in 1941 should have been 11.2 instead of 
2, and in table 14 (p. 760) the number of “ porch and camp furniture”’ 


workers receiving “30.0 and under 32.5 cents” should have been 329 
instead of 3,329. 
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DECREASE OF REAL WAGES IN DENMARK IN 949 
AND 1941 


BOTH money and real wages were steadily rising in Denmark b«{o,, 
its invasion by Germany, but the “new order’ introduced by th 
German occupation authorities resulted in a steady decrease of req) 
wages in that country, as the following figures from the official statis. 
tical bulletin of Denmark ! show: 


. : F Inder of re 
Wages received in— 


1939, the last pre-invasion year____ 

1940, invasion year 

1940: August and September, under new order 

1941: January, February, and March, under new order 


Thus, during the first 10 months under the ‘‘new order” the Danish 
wage earners lost 16 percent of their former real wages. 


reoeees 
LENGTH OF THE WORKWEEK IN FRANCE 
AN ARTICLE published in France in the Agence Economique 


Financiére of October 9, 1941, gives the average weekly hours of work 
in the occupied and the nonoccupied zones.? 

In the occupied zone the average workweek in June 1941 was 39.2 
hours, as compared with 38.5 hours in May and 35.9 hours in Decem- 
ber 1940. In the nonoccupied zone the average was 38.4 hours in 
June, 38.0 in May, and 37.4 in December 1940. In December 1940 
the average working week was 1% hours less in the occupied zon 
than in the nonoccupied zone, but in June 1941 it was 0.8 hour longer 

A classification of employed persons in the occupied and nonoccupied 
zones, according to the weekly hours of work in June 1941, showed 
the following: 


Occupied Nonoccupic 
zone zone 


Over 48 hours 16. 
Over 40 but less than 48 hours 12. 
40 hours 42. 
Over 32 but less than 40 hours_-- 10. 
Over 24 but less than 32 hours 


o 


9. 1 
11. 5 
46. 6 
13. 
12. 

3. 2 


a 


qn 


ans] 


In the occupied zone, industries working more than 40 hours per 
week in June 1941 were the wood and metal industries, excavation 
and construction, stonework, transportation, and various commercial! 
enterprises. In the nonoccupied zone industries working longer that 
the normal week of 40 hours were the chemical industries, wood and 
metal industries, earthworks, stonework, and various branches 0! 





1 Statistiske Efterretninger (Copenhagen), September 29, 1941. 
? Data are from report of H. Freeman Matthews, First Secretary of United States Embassy, 
France. 
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commerce. The textile industries were averaging only 30.2 hours in 
the occupied zone and 31.4 hours in the nonoccupied zone; hides and 
skins, 34.6 hours in the occupied zone as compared with 36.9 hours 
in the nonocecupied zone; while the other industries in both zones 
were working more than 35 hours per week. 


POPOL OH 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN ITALY 


THE family-allowance system was made general in Italy by the 
decree of June 17, 1937,' which effected very important changes in 
the internal organization of the previous system. This decree sim- 
plified procedure, increased the allowances and the State’s subsidies, 
and strengthened the administration in the sectors of industry and of 
agriculture. A special fund was created for workers in each of four 
groups—industry, commerce, banks and insurance establishments, 
and agriculture. These four funds are administered by the National 
Institute of Social Insurance. By a collective agreement of August 3, 
1937, these allowances were extended to workers in the liberal 
professions. 

For some years following 1929, by virtue of collective agreements, 
the total cost of allowances had been met by the employers in industry, 
commerce, and agriculture; this had already been the case for em- 
ployers in the credit and insurance field. The purpose of the 1937 
provisions would seem to be the avoidance in a difficult period of a 
general increase in wages, while at the same time ameliorating the 
situation of workers with family responsibilities. Furthermore, it 
served to emphasize the fact that family allowances constituted an 
integral part of the general wage policy of the Italian Government, 
according to the Revue du Travail (Brussels) of March 1941, from 
which the following data are taken. Collective agreements concluded 
in 1940 extended the right of allowance to the wife, parents, and certain 
other relatives dependent on the worker, even when they do not live 
under the same roof with him. These allowances are also paid by 
employers. 

By a law of August 6, 1940, the Italian Government announced 
the discontinuance of its contribution to the family-allowance system 
and gave legal confirmation to the previous abrogation of the workers’ 
obligation to contribute. It also extended the system to employees of 
State administrations and public establishments insofar as they were 
not already receiving family aid. 

The law stated that ‘surplus resources should be utilized for the 
financing of courses in vocational education and for promoting the 
development of the family spirit.” 


TE 


see Monthly Labor Review, May 1939 (pp. 1036-37). 
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Finances 


From the financial viewpoint, the present organization of f{. :)j), 
allowances is based principally upon the creation of a single fund 
replaces the four separate funds previously existing. This sing]: 
is operated by the National Fascist Institute of Social Insu 
It assures reimbursement for the industrial branches where the: 
deficit. Separate accounts are kept for each of the four ¢ 
industry, commerce, credit and insurance, and agriculture, but : 
of the total resources is allocated to reserves with which to mec: 
deficits. At the end of each fiscal period each section establish 
balance between total contributions and the amount of alloy 
paid, including the expenses of administration and control. If 
is a deficit in one section it is covered by the surplus of other sec: 

The financial contributions of the different groups have mad 
necessary any assistance by the State, such as was provided fo. 
dustry and commerce in the decree of June 17, 1937. 

Funds for the payment of allowances come from employers’ con- 
tributions, based upon their gross pay roll, as follows: 


Percent of ori 
pay roll 


Industry 

Commerce 

Liberal and artistic professions 

Credit and insurance establishments: 
Pane WES a Se ok Sc Wis =e 
Other banks, brokers’ offices, etc-_ _- 
Insurance establishments 
Insurance agents 

Agriculture: 
Employees 


Laborers 


The percentages are computed in such a way as to equalize in cac! 
branch of industry the contributions and dues to cover the ex) 
of administration and control and to assure a surplus sufficien' 
the realization of the other objectives. 

The amounts of the family allowances were not changed by tl: 
of August 1940, and are as follows, according to the article 
review. 
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Amounts of Family Allowances in Italy, 1940 





Amounts of allowances 





Employment group | Se ee 


hi 2or3 |4ormore rit. Each 
1 child children | children Wit parent 





| Lire Lire Lire Lire Lire 
.-per day __| 0.45 0. 70 0. § 1. 10 0. 60 
do____| 1.10 | 1.45 1. 7 1. 70 1 


— 4. 20 6. 00 7 7. 00 4. 20 
6. 60 8. 70 10. 50 | 10. 20 6. 


16. 80 24. 00 31.‘ 25. 20 14. 
26. 40 34. 80 42. 36. 00 21.6 





per month 
redit ind | insurance establishments: 
rkers g56125 4. sa. 40. 00 45.00 50. 00 | 50. 00 | 


:mployees in banks-- - | 100.00 | 105.00 135. 00 | 00 | 
bera!l professions: | 





= 80 | 24. 00 31. 20 | 25. 20 | 


Employees... -- 34. 80 42.00 | 36.00 | 








The law has definitely regulated family allowances in agriculture. 
Henceforth only workers registered on the lists of agricultural work- 
ers will have the right to family allowances. These grants are made 
only on the basis of days of actual work, the number of days not to 
exceed 26 per month for permanent workers. For workers who are 
not permanently occupied, the allowances are fixed for each Province 
in accordance with the presumed number of days of work, regular, 
occasional, or exceptional. The rate of allowance is now fixed at 
1.50 lire per day, but pending the establishment of the total amount 
that can be paid, according to the contributions, the rate of 0.50 lira 
will be maintained and will be gradually increased to 1.50 lire. Tem- 
porarily, the allowance is no longer paid in its entirety. 

The family-allowance scheme for the agents of administrations and 
public institutions is also definitely regulated. In general, for this 
class of workers their family situation is taken into account in their 
salaries. They receive either supplements for their wives and depend- 
ent children or special cost-of-living bonuses. The law relates only 
to the few agents who have not been receiving these benefits. 


Cost of Allowances 


During the period from December 15, 1934, to December 31, 1939, 
the total amount of allowances paid increased to the sum of approxi- 
mately 2,500,000,000 lire including 1,915,000,000 for industry, 144,- 
000,000 lire for commerce, 268,000,000 lire for agriculture, and 
40,000,000 lire for credit and insurance. 


It was estimated that the cost of allowances in 1940 would reach 
1,500,000,000 lire. 
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MINIMUM RATES UNDER FAIR LABOR STANDARDs 
ACT 


40-Cent Rate for Miscellaneous-Apparel Industry. ' 


A 40-CENT minimum hourly wage in the miscellaneous-appare} indus- 
try was established, effective Decezber 15, 1941, for workers subject to 
the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. As a result of the 
Administrator’s wage order the hourly wage rate of approximately 
7,000 workers was expected to be raised. Over 21,000 employees are 
engaged in the miscellaneous-apparel industry as defined for the pur- 
poses of fixing the minimum wage. The industry includes the manu- 
facture of robes, neckwear, suspenders and garters, covered buttons 
and buckles, and artificial flowers and feathers for use on apparel. 


40-Cent Minimum for Passenger Motor-Carrier Industry ° 


By order of the Administrator of the wage and hour law a 40-cent 
minimum hourly wage became effective in the passenger motor-carrier 
industry on January 5, 1942. Few of the over-the-road employees 
receive hourly pay below the minimum fixed by the wage order. Of 
the 36,000 employees in the industry, approximately 4,000 benefited 
from the Administrator’s action. These workers are maintenance 
and office workers, red caps, and other employees of bus-terminal 
companies. Employees of local motorbus carriers are, of course, not 


covered by the act. 
noveoes 


WAGE DETERMINATIONS UNDER PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS ACT 


37.5-Cent Wage for Textile Industry * 


AN HOURLY wage of 37.5 cents or $15 for a week of 40 hours became 
effective in the textile industry on December 17, 1941, for all work 
performed on Government contracts under the terms of the Public 





1U. S. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release No. R. 1654. 
2Idem. Press release No. R. 1663 
3 Federa! Register for November 18, 1941 (pp. 5852, 5853). 
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Contracts Act. In making this determination the Secretary of Labor 
adopted the prevailing minimum previously established by wage order 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act.* 


40- and 50-Cent Wage for Leather Industry * 


By the terms of a wage determination issued by the Secretary of 
Labor the minimum wage for employees in the leather industry 
engaged in the performance of Government contracts is fixed at 40 or 
50 cents an hour, depending upon the branch of industry and the 
geographic area. These rates became effective on December 17, 1941. 
~ A minimum of 50 cents an hour or $20 per week of 40 hours is 
payable for the tanning, currying, and finishing of leather (including 
rawhide) from any type of hide or skin in the States of Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois. Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia; Oregon, Washington, and the District of Columbia. The rate 
of pay is 40 cents hourly or $16 per week of 40 hours in the States of 
West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Regardless of where the product is made, 40 cents an hour or $16 
a week of 40 hours is the established rate of pay on public contracts 
in the manufacture of welting and power-transmission belting when 
made wholly or principally of leather. 


Extension of Aircraft Determination ° 


The wage determination of the Secretary of Labor under the Public 
Contracts Act establishing a prevailing minimum wage of 50 cents an 
hour or $20 per week of 40 hours in the manufacture of airplanes, 
aircraft engines, and propellers’ was recently extended to include 
employees engaged in the manufacture of certain aircraft parts and 
accessories including ignition equipment. Under the terms of the 
determination the 50-cent rate became effective on Government con- 
tracts on and after November 18, 1941. 

‘See Monthly Labor Review for July 1941 (p. 170). 
* Federal Register for November 18, 1941 (pp. 5851, 5852). 


‘U.S. Department of Labor. Division of Public Contracts. Press release No. 2206. 
' See Monthly Labor Review for October 1940 (p. 814). 
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REGULATION OF WAGES AND WORKING 
CONDITIONS IN BELGIUM 


WAGES and salaries in Belgium were regulated by an order i:: 
May 29, 1941, by the Minister of Economic Affairs, the Minis 
Agriculture and Supply, the Minister of Labor and Social We';; 
the Minister of Communications, and the Wages and Prices | 
missioner.' The order applies to workers engaged under a co: 
of employment, but does not include domestic workers and | 
administrative staffs. 

The minimum gross hourly rates of pay for industrial workers wer, 
fixed at 5 Belgian francs for men and 3.50 francs for women; for ag 
cultural workers the rates were, respectively, 3.80 frances and : 
francs; while for salaried employees the monthly rate was 1,000 franc: 
for men and 800 francs for women. In calculating the minimun 
rates, account will be taken of payments in kind such as free board 
lodging. An increase of 8 percent on the gross earnings of all wo: 
and employees, exclusive of payments in kind, is provided for, excep 
in the case of those who had received an increase in wages or salaries 
after May 10, 1940. Any increase beyond this limit is prohibited. 

Exceptions to this order may be granted by the Wages and Prices 
Commissioner, who also may fix rates of wages and salaries, and 
cancel existing contracts, if he considers this action necessary fo: 
social or economic reasons. His decisions are binding. The com- 
missioner is also empowered to settle any disputes arising out of tl 
application of the order. 

Regulation of conditions of employment was provided for by a 
order of June 21,1941. A General Labor Regulation Officer, appointe 
by the head of the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare in agreement 
with the Wages and Prices Commissioner, will have power to regulat 
the conditions of employment other than rates of wages and salaries. 
He will be assisted by an assistant general officer, labor regulation 
officers, and committees of social experts. The duties of the General 
Labor Regulation Officer will be to watch over the maintenance of 
social peace; carry out existing acts and royal orders which regulat: 
employment conditions for specified branches of activity or occupa- 
tions; give instructions regarding the rules of employment of under- 
takings and individual contracts of employment or apprenticeship; 
and furnish regular reports to the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Welfare on the situation and social requirements of the vamou: 
branches of industrial activity. 

The committees of social experts will be appointed from lis's 0! 
candidates submitted by the union of wage-earning and salaried 
employees and groups of employers consulted for this purpose. 1!) 


1 Data are from International Labor Review (Montreal), November 1941. 
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members Of these committees serve as experts and not as representa- 
tives of a particular group or interest. 

The General Labor Regulation Officer, in agreement with the head 
of the Ministry or the Wages and Prices Commissioner, will appoint 
subordinate officers who are empowered to visit workplaces and 
obtain any information from employers which may be required for 
the purpose of securing observance of the regulations. Penalties are 
fixed for employers who cause or allow their workers or apprentices 
to work in contravention of the regulations. 


POPOOO 


BRAZILIAN WAGE INCREASES NOT PART OF BASIC 
WAGE! 


WAGE increases granted to employees in Brazil during the 6 months 
from November 10, 1941, are to be considered as bonuses only, for 
the purpose of labor legislation, according to decree-law No. 3813, 
of that date. The decree-law reads as follows: 

Increases in wages, which shall have been granted spontaneously by employers 
to their employees, within a period of 6 months as from the date of this decree-law, 
shall be considered as allowances (abonos) both for the effects of law No. 62 of 
June 5th, 1935,? and of other enactments referring to the economic stability of 
workers, as well as of the deductions provided for in the laws on social welfare, and 
such allowances shall not be included in the wages or other remuneration already 
being received. 

It is understood that this legislation was promulgated in order to 
permit Brazilian textile mills to increase their production by the 
introduction of piece rates, without increasing their liabilities under 
labor legislation. The labor law stipulates that all payments to 
employees, of whatever nature, shall be considered as wages, and 
therefore the textile mills could not pay on a piece-work basis without 
total earnings being considered as basic wages for the purposes of 
labor legislation (indemnity to employees upon discharge, etc.). 
The present decree-law solves the problem by permitting the increased 
earnings to be considered as allowances and not wages. 


' Data are from report of Rudolf E. Cahn, United States vice consul at Rio de Janeiro, November 21, 1941 
? Dismissal compensation law (see Monthly Labor Review, May 1936, pp. 1227-1228). 





Labor Turn-Over 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING. 
OCTOBER j 1941 


THE hiring of wage earners in the manufacturing industries covered 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly turn-over survey fell sub- 
stantially durmg October 1941. The October 1941 accession rate 
(4.87) declined from 5.16 per 100 employees in September and fron 
5.52 in October 1940. This decline was attributed largely to decreased 
hirings in the automobile, iron and steel, and building-materials in- 
dustries. The accession rate in the automobile industry (4.27) was 
about half that reported a year previously, and reflected the current 
curtailment of production to conserve raw materials. In the iron and 
steel industry the accession rate declined to 1.97, the lowest recorded 
since April 1940. Other industries showing substantial reductions in 
accessions were brass, bronze, and copper products, electrical machin- 
ery, foundries and machine shops, and engines, turbines, and water 
wheels. Two important key defense industries continued to report 
high accession rates—shipbuilding (14.60) and aircraft (10.62). 

Lay-offs were higher in October than in September, although lowe: 
than in October 1940. Serious shortages of copper, zinc, nickel, and 
steel were largely responsible for an increase in lay-offs in the brass, 
bronze, and copper industry, and shortages of steel accounted for in- 
creased lay-offs in structural and ornamental iron work. Lack of raw 
silk forced lay-offs in dyeing and finishing mills. 

Voluntary separations for the combined manufacturing industries 
surveyed declined slightly from September to October, but the quit 
rate of 2.11 per 100 employees was higher than in any October sinc 
1929. Virtually all industries reported higher quit rates than in 1940 
with the largest increases occurring in the lumber and lumber proi- 
ucts industries. Military separations advanced during October, 
contrast to the steady declines noted during the previous 6-monti 
period. In October the military separation rate was 0.21 per 1\) 
employees, as compared with 0.13 in September and the peak of ().3° 
reached in March 1941. 
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TasBLe 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 135 Indi, str. 





Class of turn-over Janu- 
and year ary 


Separations: 
Quits: 
1941 
1940 
Discharges: 
1941 
1940 
Lay-offs:? 
1941 
1940 
M iscellaneous 
separations: 
1941 
1940 


Total: 
1941 
1940 


Aecessions: 
Rehirings: 
1941 45 
1940 06 
New hirings: 
1941 y 
1940 .78 


Feb- 
ruary 


3. 84 | 


1.72 


1. 5¢ 


Totals: 
1941 5. 54 
1940 3.7 


4.92 
2. 98 | 


5. 62 | 6. 


2. 94 


. March April 


1.63 


04 
3. 05 


May 


Sep- 
tem- 
ber 


June 


0. 11 


4.14 
3. 00 


0. 92 . 90 : 1.11 


1.49 | 2.06 
5.03 5. 41 
1.87 | 2.70 


0. 


3. 36 . 76 


3. 04 


4.32 
3. 59 


95 | 6.31 5.43 | ! 
4.77 | 6.63 | 6.21 


Octo- 


— 


No- 
vem- 


ber 





1! The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separa 


accessions per 100 employees. 


? Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


* Beginning wit 
laneous separations.”’ 


TasLe 2.—Monthly 


Turn-Over Rates 


(per 100 Employees) in 


Industries ' 


September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included 


Manufacturing 





Industry 


Agricultural implements 

Aircraft 

Aluminum 

Automobiles and bodies 

Automobile parts and equip- 
ment. 


Boots and shoes 


Brass, bronze, and 


products. 


copper 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Oct. 1941 


| Sept. 1941 


Oct. 1940 
Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 
Oct. 1940 
Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 


| Oct. 1940 
| Oct. 1941 


Sept. 1941 
Oct. 1940 
Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 
Oct. 1940 


| Oct. 1941 
| Sept. 1941 


Oct. 1940 
Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 
Oct. 1940 
Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 


Oct. 1940_. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Separation rates 


Mis- 

cella- 

neous 
Separa- 
tion 2? 


Dis- Lay- 
charge off 


0. 26 
. 22 
. 18 
. 27 
.19 
. 23 
1. 65 
1. 58 
. 52 
47 
31 
. 18 
. 42 
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fapte 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 42 Manufacturing 
Industries '—Continued 





Separation rates Accession rates 


M is- 
cella- | Total 
neous separa- 
separa-| tion 
tion ? 


Industry Date 
Dis- 
charge 


Rehir 
ing 


Quit? 


Oct. 1941__ 

Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

Oct. 1941 

Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

Oct. 1941 

Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

nd cigarettes Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

snufacturing Oct. 1941 
Sept 1941 

Oct. 1940 

ind finishing textiles... Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

cal machinery Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

turbines, and water Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

es and machine shops_| Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

Oct. 1941 

Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

Oct. 1941 

Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

Oct. 1941 

Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

Oct. 1941 

Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

Oct. 1941 

Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

e tools Oct. 1941 
sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

clothing Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

sand varnishes Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

rand pulp Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

eum refining Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 

ng mills___- Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 

Oct. 1940 


—_ 
m Oo Ww ho 


_ 


Nee Ne WW me OO WN te z 
. P) cy ) -) IN) > 4 
Oo se OW ee eID eS DH DW BW DO 


oe DD OH 
sen € 


ee an ee 
. ~wwnt *5 6 


ae Oe ee 


—rmwe 


me Oh & Oe eID WN tS 


to 


0k and job Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 
Oct. 1940 
ewspapers and periodi- | Oct. 1941 
cals, Sept. 1941 
Oct. 1940 
sand phonographs Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 
Oct. 1940 
n and allied products Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941. 
Oct. 1940 


footnotes at end of table. 
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2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 42 Manufacturing 
Industries '—Continued 





Separation rates Accession rat 


Mis- 
Dis- | Lay- | Celle | Total 
charge, off | De0Us |Separa- 
separa- tion 
tion 2 


Industry Date Nev 
Rehir-| *\°' 


Quit ? ing 


Rubber boots and shoes Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 
Oct. 1940 
Rubber tires Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941. 
Oct. 1940 
Sawmills Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941 
Oct. 1940 
Shipbuilding Oct. 1941 
Sept. 1941. 
Oct. 1940 
Silk and rayon goods Oct. 1941__. 
Sept. 1941. 
Oct. 1940 
Slaughtering and meat pack- | Oct. 1941 
ing. Sept. 1941 24 
Oct. 1940 84 
Steam and hot water heating | Oct. 1941 41 
apparatus. Sept. 1941 23 
Oct. 1940 44 
Structural and ornamental Oct. 1941 90 
metal work. Sept. 1941_ 35 
Oct. 1940 60 
Tools (not including edge | Oct. 1941__- 26 
tools, machine tools, files, | Sept. 1941_ 95 
and saws. Oct. 1940 07 = : 
Woolen and worsted goods Oct. 1941 59 . 4 
Sept. 1941 


oo! . 1 35 
Oct. 1940 oo} . 11 


Dm Oo OO IND Or GO 


— 
_ 


Ne 
> we IS 


~ 
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PP OR NNNINN, 


nw 
ee te OD 


~) 
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! No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial emp! 

2 Beginning with September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in 
laneous separations.’’ 

3 Including aero engines. 
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NEW DWELLING UNITS IN NONFARM AREAS, FIRST 
9 MONTHS OF 1941 


Summary 


RESIDENTIAL buildings upon which construction was started in 
nonfarm areas during the first 9 months of 1941 were planned to con- 
tain accommodations for 493,000 families. This 9-month total 
represents a greater supply of new housing than was provided in any 
complete calendar year since 1929, with the exception of 1940. During 
the entire year 1940, 540,000 new nonfarm dwelling units were placed 
under construction. As compared with only the first 9 months of 
1940, the current total represents a gain of 25 percent, the increase 
being entirely in the one-family category. 

The permit valuation of the 493,000 new dwelling units is estimated 
at approximately $1,752,000,000, exclusive of cost of land purchase 
and development. Defense housing projects account for $213,000,000 
of the total permit valuation and nondefense United States Housing 
Authority projects for an additional $58,000,000. Since permit val- 
uations generally understate costs of construction, it is estimated that 
these total values will involve construction expenditures of close to 
$2,000,000,000. 

Projects containing 82,203 units, or 17 percent of the nonfarm 
total, were financed with public funds during the first 9 months of 
1941 as compared with 39,154, or 10 percent of the nonfarm total, 
during the comparable period of 1946. The current total of publicly 
financed developments includes 64,750 units designated for occupancy 
by families of defense workers and military personnel. The remaining 
17,453 units were in nondefense slum-clearance projects. By the end 
of September 1941, the defense housing program had completed or 
under construction contract a total of 88,535 dwelling units, not 
including trailers, dormitories, or portable units. 


Scope of Report 


The “nonfarm area’’ of the United States consists of all urban and 
rural nonfarm places. The “urban” designation is applied to all 
incorporated places with populations greater than 2,500 and also to a 
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small group of towns especially classified as urban. Incorp. 
places smaller than 2,500 population, as well as unincorporated 
excluding farms, are included in the rural nonfarm group. The. 
fications used here and also the groupings of estimates by size o 
are derived from the 1940 census. 

The basis for estimates of new dwelling units presented here 
sample of building-permit reports submitted monthly to the Bu 
Labor Statistics by local authorities. When this survey bee 
1920, only the larger cities reported. Since then, coverage ha: 
steadily extended until it now includes more than 2,400 cities of 
population or over. Within the last year more than 400 incorpors 
places with a population between 500 and 1,000 have been ad. 
the reporting group. In addition to the sample of cities, since 
small number of counties have submitted reports of building p. 
issued in their unincorporated areas. 

Building permits are usually issued when construction work is 
tostart. Therefore, these estimates represent the aggregate dw: 
unit capacity planned for in buildings upon which constructio 
started in the period specified. No attempt is made to estimat 
number of new units added by alteration of existing buildings o 
through demolitions. 


New Dwellings, First 9 Months of 1941 


Construction was started on approximately 493,000 new dw: 
units in nonfarm areas during the first 9 months of 1941, an incres 
25 percent over the corresponding period of 1940. The aggregat: 
new units during the current 9-month period was greater than «wr 
any complete calendar year since 1929, with the exception of 
During the entire year 1940, 540,000 new homes were placed 
construction in nonfarm areas. Preliminary estimates for thy 
quarter of 1941 indicate that the 1941 total of new units will 
approximately 615,000. 

Although new dwelling-unit totals in cities of all size classificat: 
and in the rural nonfarm area as well, were well ahead of th: 
responding 1940 figures, the largest gains were experienced in 
nonfarm areas and in smaller-sized cities. The gain during the first ! 
months of 1941 over the same period of 1940 was 41 percent i 
nonfarm areas, 27 percent in urban places below 50,000 populat 
and 15 percent in urban places over 50,000 population. These trv 
were very greatly influenced by the location of publicly fin: 
defense projects, as will be explained later in more detail. 

Approximately 84 percent of the nonfarm total for the f 
months of 1941 were one-family units; 5 percent, two-family; a 
percent, apartment. This compares with a new dwelling-unit 
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tribution during the first 9 months of 1940: 79 percent, one-family ; 
7 percent, two-family; and 14 percent, apartment. Changes in the 
perccnitage distribution of each unit type during 1941 reflect an increase 
of 32 percent in one-family dwelling units over 1940, while apartment 
units were about the same in number and two-family units somewhat 
fewer. Omittmg the publicly financed homes from the current year 
totals has but slight effect upon the relative importance of each type. 

Apartment and two-family units continued to show a heavier 
concentration in the larger cities. Although only 39 percent of all 
new nonfarm units during the first 9 months of 1941 were in cities of 
over 50,000 population, 79 percent of the apartments and 62 percent 
of all two-family units were being constructed in cities of this group. 
Table 1 presents in more detail, by population group and type of unit, 
the number of new dwelling units during the first 9 months of 1940 
and 1941. 


laste 1.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First 9 Months of 1940 and 1941, 
by Population Group and Type of Dwelling 





All types 1-family 2-family Multifamily ? 


{rea and population group First 9 months First 9 months First 9 months First 9 months 
1940 Census) of— of of of 


1941 | 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 


{ll nonfarm areas 493,073 | 393,383 | 412,677 | 312, 183 26, 403 27, 27: 53, 993 
Percent of change, 1940 to 
194] +25.3 |__- +32. 2 —3.2 
Urban (cities) 353, 367 | 294,039 | 280, 231 
500,000 and over 3, 48! 73, 562 48, 551 
100,000 to 500,000 5, 61,442 | 59,028 
50, 000 to 100, 000__ ‘ 34, 666 33, 270 27, 357 
25,000 to 50,000 . , bad 33, 932 36, 216 
10,000 to 25,000 * 56, 311 42, 788 51,429 
5,000 to 10,000. 35, 452 29, 293 33, 165 
2,500 to 5,000 : 26, 235 19, 752 24, 485 
Rural nonfarm areas__. _.| 139, 706 99,344 | 132,446 





Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


All seetions of the country, except the Mountain region, showed 
greater residential construction activity during the first 9 months of 
1941 than during the same period of 1940. Failure of the Mountain 
States to show an increase over 1940 is probably due to lack of defense 
industry and military centers in this area. The East North Central 
and South Atlantic States made the largest gains in terms of number 
of new units, 23,000 and 22,000, respectively. The largest propor- 
tionate gain was registered in the New England States, where the 
number of new dwelling units was 60 percent above 1940 levels. 

The total of new nonfarm units for the third quarter of 1941 was 
nearly 175,000, a drop of 8 percent from the second-quarter total of 
190,000 units. This decrease was a return to normal seasonal tend- 
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encies, Which have been somewhat upset in the past year by inieng 
defense activity. Trends of new construction in only one area, {}), 
West South Central States, ran counter to the general decline. Shop. 
ages of materials and resulting governmental action to curtail nop. 
defense building played some part in holding down third-quarter totals 
and will undoubtedly be more important during the last few months 
of 1941. The estimates for each geographic division for the secon 
and third quarters of 1941 and the third quarter of 1940 are showy 
by type of dwelling in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, Third Quarter of 1940, and 
dnd Third Quarters of 1941, by Geographic Division and Type of Dwelling 


Second 





All types 1-family 2-family ! Multifar 


Geographic division | Thi eC | Third | Third! “°° | Third | Third a Third Third 

quar- | quar- ae | Quar- | quar- quar-  quar- 
ter, ter, ger ter, tog ter, | ter, 
1940 | 1941 ; | 1940 | 1941 | 94) | 1940 | 1941 


All divisions , 506 190, 023 150, 634 150, 819 158, 595 122,621, 8,609) 9, 799 11,042 15,078 21, 629 1 


New England 9,832, 10,997, 7,949; 9,361) 7,883) 6,377 243 711 574 228) 2, 
Middle Atlantic 28, 370, 30,413) 20, 364 , 419, 23,042 12,812, 1,647) 1,788) 1,231) 4,304) 5,5 
East North Central. 35, 475 37,808) 30, 154) 33, 145) 34,122) 26,686) 1,401) 1,381 2,652 929) 2, 3 
West North Central_| 11,742, 12,284 10, 675 , 111} 10,922) 10, 057 420 415 269 211 047 
South Atlantic 31, 781| 33, 387) 29,344) 25, 209, 26,344) 21, 569) 1,715) 1,731) 2,232) 4,857) 5,31 
East South Central 7,908; 9,788, 8,145) 6,659) 8,594) 6,900 971; 1,030 975 278 f 
West South Central_| 15,983) 14,515) 13, 240 12,967) 13,086) 10, 906 976; 1,044, 1,923) 2,040 
Mountain 4,722| 5,795) 5, 556 , 286; 5,141) 5, 232 237 253 113 199 
Pacific 28, 693; 35,036) 25, 207, 25,662, 29,461) 22, 082 999; 1,446) 1,073) 2,032 





! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Vew Housing, by Source of Funds 


A total of 82,203 families will find accommodations in public; 
financed projects for which construction contracts were awarded dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1941. This number represents 17 percent o! 
the nonfarm total and is more than double the total of publicly f- 
nanced units during the comparable period of 1940. The importance 
which this publicly financed housing program has assumed is furthie 
shown by comparison with the total nonfarm volume during depres- 
sion years. Thus, the number of publicly financed units placed under 
construction during the first 9 months of 1941 was greater than thi 
entire nonfarm total for each of the years 1932, 1933, and 1934. 

The publicly financed developments initiated during the first ! 
months of 1941 include 64,750 units designated for occupancy by 
families of defense workers and military personnel. The remaining 
17,453 units were in nondefense projects of the original USHA slum- 
clearance program. The defense-housing program was just getting 
started by September 1940, so that the 39,154 publicly financed units 
started during the first 9 months of 1940 include only 2,685 homes 


* 
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designated for defense use. By the end of September 1941, the 
defense-housing program had completed or had under construction 
contract a total of 88,535 ' dwelling units. This total does not include 
trailers, dormitories, or portable units. 

Funds assigned to the Federal Works Administrator under the 
Lanham Act were used in providing 60,041 of the new defense units 
during the first 9 months of 1941. The Administrator allocated 19,597 
of these units for construction by the Public Buildings Administration, 
19,508 by the United States Housing Authority, 14,165 by the Division 
of Defense Housing, 4,050 by the Mutual Ownership Division, and 
the remainder by miscellaneous agencies. Additional defense units 
were initiated by the Defense Housing Corporation (2,813 units) and 
by the USHA with funds transferred from slum clearance (1,234 units). 

Location of Government-sponsored housing projects near defense 
centers in rural areas and small cities had an important effect upon 
the distribution of nonfarm units by population group. During the 
first 9 months of 1941, 23,414 units, or 29 percent of the publicly 
financed total, were in rural nonfarm areas; 29 percent, in urban places 
under 50,000 population; and 42 percent, in the larger cities. In 
contrast to this, during the same period of 1940, all publicly financed 
units were in urban areas, only one-seventh of them being in cities of 
under 50,000 population. Approximately 28 percent of all privately 
financed nonfarm dwelling units during the first 9 months of 1941 were 
in rural nonfarm areas, 33 percent in urban places of less than 50,000 
population and 39 percent in larger cities. These relationships for 
privately financed units are approximately the same as during the 
first 9 months of 1940. The distribution of new dwelling units in each 
population group during the first 9 months of 1940 and 1941 is given 
in table 3. 


Taste 3.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First 9 Months of 1940 and 1941, 
by Population Group and Source of Funds 





Total Private funds Public funds 


Area and population group (1940 Census) | First 9 months of First 9 months of First 9 months of 


1940 1941 | i940 1941 1940 





\ll nonfarm areas 493, 073 393, 383 410, 870 354, 224 82, 203 
ercent of change, 1940 to 1941 +25.3 | +16.0 | +-109.9 


rban (eities)- : _.-| 353,367 294, 039 294, 578 254, 885 58, 789 
500,000 and over | 83, 485 73, 562 72,494 | 63,403 10, 991 
100,000 to 500,000. __ | 75,885 | 61,442) 58,071 45,086 | 17,814 
50,000 to 100,000 . 34, 666 | 33, 270 28, 736 26, 361 5, 930 
25,000 to 50,000. _- 41, 333 | 33, 932 33, 713 30, 820 7, 620 
10,000 to 25,000- 56,311 | 42,788 | 46,537 41,023 9, 774 
5,000 to 10,000 35, 452 | 29, 293 31, 774 28, 571 3, 678 | 
2,500 to 5,000 26, 235 19, 752 23, 253 19, 621 2. 982 

Rural nonfarm areas__- | 139, 706 99,344 | 116, 292 99, 344 23, 414 





' The omission here of projects outside continental United States and also differences in timing cause 
discrepancies between this total and those quoted in other sources. 
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The East North Central and Pacific States had the largest m 
of new privately financed ? dwelling units during the first 9 n 
of 1941, with the South Atlantic States third in order. Duri: 
corresponding period of 1940, the Pacific States ranked first 
South Atlantic States led all areas in number of publicly fin 
units during the current 9-month period, with 18,601 units. 
Middle Atlantic States were second, with 17,176 units, of 
8,587 had been put under construction contract during the 
quarter of 1941. The large number of new publicly financed 
pushed the South Atlantic States to first rank for public and p 
units combined. ! 

Although there was a decrease of 8 percent for privately fin 
units and 10 percent for publicly financed, from the second | 
third quarter of 1941, both of these categories showed subst 
gains during the last 3 months over the same period of 1940 
increase for privately financed units was 10 percent. The only 
failing to share in this gain were the West North Central and \|; 
tain sections. Publicly financed units were 61 percent ahead . 
third quarter of 1940, the major part of the gain resulting fron 
Middle Atlantic projects. Table 4 contains the geographic di 
estimates separately for privately and publicly financed units fo 
second and third quarters of 1941 and the third quarter of 1940) 


Taste 4.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, Third Quarter of 1940 and Seco 
and Third Quarters of 1941, by Geographic Division and Source of Funds 





Total Private funds Public { 


} 
CGeographie diyision Third | Second| Third | Third | Second, Third | Third | Secor 
quar- | quar- | quar- | quar- | quar- |- quar- | quar- | quar 
ter, ter, ter, ter, | ter, ter, ter, ter, 
1941 | 1941 1940 1941 1941 1940 1941 194 


All divisions 74, 506 |190, 023 |150, 634 1145, 996 |158, 295 |132,896 | 28,510 


—= i= = 
OOF 


New England 9, 835 10, 997 , 949 6,607 | 7,041 }, 128 
: A, SRT 


Middle Atlantic 28, 370 | 30,413 , 364 | 19,783 | 23,109 | 17, 581 


3 

_ 
East North Central 35,475 | 37,808 | 30,154 | 30,720 | 33,307 | 25, 838 4, 755 

] 


West North Central wey 12, 284 675 | 10,337 | 10, 727 , 675 , 405 
South Atlantic 31, | 33,387 | 29,344 | 26,564 | 28,471 | 24,403 5, 217 
East South Central , 90 9, 788 8,145 6,910 | 7,876 5, 536 YOS 
West South Central 5,983 | 14,515 3,240 | 14,019 | 12,521 | 11,346 , 964 
Mountain , 12% 5, 795 5, 556 4, 438 5, 373 5, 182 284 
Pacific ’ 28, 69% 35,036 | 25,207 | 26.618 | 29,870 | 25, 207 2.075 





The aggregate permit valuation of the 493,000 new no) 
dwelling units initiated from January of 1941 through Sept: 
is estimated at $1,752,000,000, an increase of 30 percent ov 
same period of 1940. Of this value, $1,527,000,000, or 87 p: 
was for one-family dwellings; $68,000,000, or 4 percent, fo! 
family units; and $157,000,000, or 9 percent, for apartments 





? Houses financed with mortgages insured by the Federal Housing Administration are includ 
totals of privately financed units. 
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iuded in the valuation of nonfarm residential construction are 
<2/3.000,000 for publicly financed defense housing and $58,000,000 
for nondefense USHA projects. 

In terms of actual costs of materials, labor, and overhead, construc- 
‘ion of the 493,000 new dwelling units will involve expenditures of 
close to $2,000,000,000 before completion. This arises from the fact 
that builders applying for permits generally understate costs. Values 
ised for publicly financed construction are aggregates of construction 
ontract awards which can be taken as approximately equivalent to 
construction costs. 

The largest permit valuation of new residential construction 
during the first 9 months of 1941 was that of the East North Central 
States. $411,000,000. The Middle Atlantic States total of $319,- 
000,000 was the second largest value, and included $63,000,000 in 
contract awards for publicly financed projects. Other large permit 
valuations were recorded in the Pacific States, $300,000,000, and in 
the South Atlantic, $292,000,000. Permit valuation of new privately 
financed dwellings and contract award totals for publicly financed 
projects, during the first 9 months of 1941, are shown in table 5. 


Taste 5.—Permit Valuation of New Dwellings in Nonfarm Areas During First 9 
Months of 1941, by Geographic Division and Source of Funds 





Estimated permit valuation 
Geographic divisior 


Total Private funds Public funds ' 


sions. _. $1. 751, 684, 000 545.000 O00 
New Eneland 114, 126, 000 76. 012. 000 88 114.000 
fiddle Atlantic 318, 658, 000 955, 735. 000 0 
st North Central 411, 254, 009 053, 000 38. 301. 000 
t North Central 103. 119. 000 613. 000 12. 506, 000 
Atlantic 291, 747, 000 235, 000 56, 281. 000 

t South Central 55, 406, 090 1. 000 10, 958, 000 
est South Central 114, 667, 000 O8, 278, 000 16. 389, 000 
ntain 42, 633, 000 2 000 3 399, 000 
300, 074. 000 267, 806, 000 32. 268, 000 





‘ontraet values. 


PPPPCORSE 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER 1941 


NOVEMBER was the second consecutive month of 1941 in which 
permit valuations for building construction were lower than those 
lor the corresponding month of last year. Total permit valuations 
decreased 23 percent over the 12-month interval. The loss was 
chiefly in new nonresidential construction which dropped 45 percent. 


\ preliminary study of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 8 cities indicates that construction costs of 
nily dwellings exceed permit valuation by 16.0 percent 


See Monthly Labor Review for October 1939 
lore detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is contained ina separate pam- 
t entitled “Building Construction, November 1941,’ copies of which will be furnished upon request 
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New residential construction decreased 6 percent, but permit vals. 
tions for additions and repairs to existing structures rose 1 percent. 
Similarly, permit valuations for the current month were 24 percep; 
below those for October 1941. Decreases were reported for all classes 
of construction over this period. The dollar volume of additions, alter. 
ations, and repairs decreased 36 percent; of new nonresidentia! cop- 
struction, 26 percent; and of new residential construction, 18 per cen 


Comparison of November 1941 With October 1941 and November 
1940 


The volume of building construction in 2,142 identical cities wit) 
populations of 1,000 and over which reported to the Bureau of Labo; 
Statistics in November 1941, October 1941, and November 1940 js 
summarized in table 1. 


Tasie |1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2.) 42 
Identical Cities, November 1941 





(lass of construction 


All construction 


New residential 
New nonresidential 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 


Number of buildings 


Percentage change 
from— 
November 
1941 


October | Novem- 
1941 ber 1940 


59, 028 
18, 851 
10, 487 
29, 690 


Permit valuat 


Percentas 
fro! 
November 
1941 
October 
1941 


55, 563, 771 
22, 982, 459 





The number of new dwelling units for which permits were issued 


and the permit valuation of such new housekeeping residential con- 
struction in the 2,142 cities in November 1941 are presented in table 2 
Percentage changes between November 1941 and October 1941 and 
November 1940 are also shown. 


TaBLe 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,142 Identical 


Cities, November 1941, by Source of Funds and Type of Building 





Source of funds and type of dwelling 


All dwellings 


Privately financed 
1-family 
2-family !__. 
Multifamily ? 

Publicly financed 


Number of dwelling units 


Percentage change 
from— 
November 
1941 


October | Novem- 
1941 ber 1940 


24, 932 


—15.8 
—2%.8 
—41.2 
+83. 0 
+2.1 


21, 526 
15, 295 
1, 106 
5, 125 


3, 406 —41.8 


| 
Permit valuatior 


Percentag« 
fror 
November 
1941 
October 
1941 


$90, 668, 071 


= 18, ¢ 


— 2). 

—29. 5 
—39. 7 
495. 5 


3. 8 


78, 674, 105 
60, 237, 879 

3, 099, 443 
15, 336, 783 
11, 993, 966 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


? Includes multifamily dwellings with st 





Building Operations 
Comparison of First 11 Months of 1940 and 1941 


Cumulative totals of permit valuations reported in the first 11 
months of 1940 and 1941 are compared in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 11 Months of 1940 and 
1941, by Class of Construction ' 


| 





Permit valuation 


Class of construction First 11 months of 


ee ie Ss Pe Percentage 
change 
1941 1940 


4]] construction | $2, 524, 214, 893 $2, 305, 104, 047 +9 5 


New residential 1, 372, 162, 266 1, 183, 199, 779 +-16.0 
New nonresidential en 809, 331, 826 804, 118, 307 +. 6 
\dditions, alterations, and repairs - 342, 720, 801 317, 785, 961 +7.8 





Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
month of both years. 


The number and permit valuation of new dwelling units for which 
permits were issued in the first 11 months of 1941 are compared with 
similar data for the like period of 1940 in table 4. 


Taste 4.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, First 11 Months of 
1940 and 1941, by Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling ' 





Number of dwelling units Permit valuation 


Source of funds and type of 


dwelling First 11 months of 


Percent- First 11 months of Percent- 


age 4 age 
1940 change 194] 1940 change 


All dwellings. .... _... 363,853 | 324, 263 +12.2 |$1, 358, 019, 570 |$1, 163, 631, 202 +16 





Privately financed .____- 306, 067 271, 948 +12.5 | 1, 164,003,068 | 1, 002, 144, 080 +-16. 
1-family . _ - ak ct ae 235, 729 209, 223 +12.7 967, 223, 620 825, 911, 552 +17 
2-family ?__. _...__-- 20, 317 16,950 | +19.9 8: 42, 848, 530 +25. : 
Multifamily 3_____- 50, 021 45, 775 +9, 3 3, 127, 6: 133, 383, 998 +7. ; 

Publicly financed _._- 57,786 | 52,315 | +10.5 194, 016, 50: 161, 487, 122 +20 





ntical ' Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any given 


month of both years. 
? Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Coverage of Building Permit Statistics 


Building-permit data are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
directly from local building officials except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsy]- 
vania, Where State departments of labor collect and forward the data 
to the Bureau. Reports are obtained each month from more than 
2,000 places having a population of 1,000 or more in 1940, from which 
are selected those for cities which also reported in the preceding month 
and in the corresponding month of the previous year. The resulting 
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tabulations of identical cities cover practically all cities with a p. 
tion of 50,000 or more; the completeness of the coverage of ¢: 
the remaining population groups decreases with the size of city. 

In addition, the Bureau receives notifications of the value 
struction contracts awarded by Federal and State govern: 
Federal and State building construction in the 2,142 reporting 
totaled $36,180,000 in November 1941, as contrasted with $35,62s 09 
in the previous month and $76,346,000 in November 1940. 

The permit-valuation figures represent estimates of const: 
costs made by prospective builders when applying for pern 
build, in the case of privately financed construction, and the vy: 
contracts awarded, in the case of construction financed with F 
or State funds. No land costs are included. Only building co: 
tion within the corporate limits of the reporting cities is inclu 
the tabulations. 


Construction from Public Funds, November 1941 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work star 
during November 1941, October 1941, and November 1940 « 
construction projects financed wholly or partially from Federal | 
is shown in table 5. This table includes other types of construct io. 
well as building construction, both inside and outside the 
reporting cities. 


Tasie 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Const 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, October and November 1941 and Novembe: 





Contracts awarded and force-accour 
started 
Federal agency 


November 1941 | October 1941 ? | Nover 


Total : $154, 177, 354 $250, 691, 179 


Public Works Administration: 
Federal 
Non-Federal: 
N. I. R.A 
E. R. A. A.- 
P. W. A. A., 1938 
Federal agency projects under the WPA “8 382, 755 
Regular Federal appropriations 144, 508, 856 242, 534, 802 
United States Housing Authority 9, 285, 743 8, 156, 377 





! Preliminary, subject to revision. 2 Revised. 


The value of all contracts awarded for public buildings and 
way construction to be financed wholly from State funds, as re; 
by the State governments for November 1941, October 194! 


November 1940. was as follows: 


Highwa; 
Public buildings construction 


November 1941_._..._.__. $1, 712, 982 $8, 788, 661 
October 1941 a 1, 329, 155 13, 911, 461 
November 1940 1, 858, 398 5, 857, 365 





Retail Prices 


FOOD PRICES IN NOVEMBER 1941 


RETAIL food costs advanced 1.3 percent between October 14 and 
November 18, continuing the rise which began in November 1940. 
Costs of all important groups of food advanced during the month 
except those of cereals, bakery products, and meats. 

The largest advances were reported for eggs and fresh fruits and 
vegetables such as apples, bananas, carrots, and green beans, which 
venerally rise seasonally during the late fall and early winter. Re- 
latively short market supplies were reflected in contraseasonal price 
increases for oranges, potatoes, spinach, and onions. Other staple 
commodities showing substantial price gains were fresh milk, coffee, 
and fresh fish. The average cost of cereals and bakery products 
remained unchanged. Meat prices declined considerably, as is 
usual for this time of year when beef and pork are marketed in large 
juantities. 

Preliminary reports on 18 foods in 19 cities as of December 2 in- 
dicated further declines in prices of meats, lard, and butter, and a 
reduction in prices of eggs, with continued advances in other food 
prices. No reports are yet available on changes in food prices since 
the entry of the United States into the war. 

On November 18, the latest date for which the Bureau secured 
retail food costs prior to the entrance of the United States in the 
war, the index was 113.1 percent of the 1935-39 average—the high- 
est level reached in nearly 11 years. Since August 1939, just prior 
to the outbreak of the European War, total retail food costs have 
risen 21 pereent, with the most outstanding increases reported for 
eggs (61 percent), fresh and canned fish (36 percent), dairy products 
30 pereent), dried fruits and vegetables (29 percent), and fats and 
oils (26 percent). 

Since November 1940 retail food prices have been advancing con- 
tinuously. The net increase in total food costs for the year was 17.9 
percent, with advances amounting to 30 percent for pork, 34 percent 
lor fresh vegetables, and 25 percent for fresh fruit. The foods 
showing the largest price increases during the period are lard (63 
percent), shortening in cartons (55 percent), and cheese, coffee, 
evaporated milk, eggs, canned pink salmon, canned peaches, navy 


235 
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beans, shortening in tin or similar containers, and oleomarg:;; 
(24 to 31 percent). 

Between October 14 and November 18, advances in retail prices 
of milk ranging from one-half cent to about 2% cents per quar 
occurred in 11 cities, and moderate increases in prices of white bread 
were reported from 15 cities. At the same time, average bread prices 
declined 0.8 cent per pound in Chicago, 0.3 cent in Dallas, and 0) 
cent in Pittsburgh. Since last April increases in milk prices have heen 
reported in 46 of the 51 cities covered by the Bureau’s survey, while 
bread prices on November 18 were higher than on July 15 in 45 of 
those cities. Increases in prices of bread and milk have been attributed 
to increased costs of production; flour prices at wholesale advanced 
23.5 percent between November 1940 and November 1941. 

All of the 11 cuts of meat priced by the Bureau declined in price 
between mid-October and mid-November, offsetting to a consider 
able extent the price increases reported for 30 other foods of the 54 
included in the Bureau’s index. Lard prices also were reduced abou 
4 percent following the recent heavy marketing of hogs. Butt 
prices declined again in an irregular movement, as a result of increases 
in supplies. Only two other commodities, lettuce and sweetpotatoes, 
were lower in price on November 18 than on October 14. All of the 
54 foods were higher in price on November 18 than a year earlie 


TaBie 1|.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined,’ by Commodity 
Groups, November, October, and September 1941, November 1°40, August 1939, and 


November 1929 
[1935-39 = 100] 





1940 1939 
Commodity group ce Anema See ary ee Sr Ban ks ae 
Nov. 182/| Oct. 14 | Sept. 16 | Nov.12 | Aug. 15 


rk Re ere r ; gat 3. 111.6 .7 5. 93. 5 


i 


Cereals and epy Lestaaam ci. 3.4 102. 2 
Meats - - anil . =< ' 112. 
Beef and veal_. : F 2. 115. 
Pork... Ay ; 5. 109. 
Be oi ks , . 7. 110. 
Chickens a . 101. 
Fish, fresh and canned ‘ 5. § 131 
Dairy products , 20. 119. 
Eggs... é 137. 
Fruits and vegetables ‘4 104. 
, 103. 

103. 

Phares Fe hdl ‘ . 112. 

Beverages es > 2.9 | 111. 
Fats and oils___. mea RL 3. 7 | 105. 
EEN , eink dian ; 2.9 | 112. 


95 
99. 6 
SS. 
YS 
94. 6 
99.6 
93 
90 
92. 
¥2 
91 
90. < 
94. ‘ 
84.5 
95. 6 


u 5 
mt mt OO oe OO 


WON wDwWH wore 


~ 


87. 


85. 
91. 


~ 


100. 


$ PEP PP SS & | 
Cre ONO NOH WOW OVO 


102. 
111. 
109. 
103. 
111. 


~ 
> 


90. 
80. ¢ 
94. 


Dow 
Cwm or & Ow be 


Aone 





1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of was 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Not available. 


The continuous upward trend in retail prices of food for the past 
12 months has followed marked advances in wholesale markets, 
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resulting from Government policies with regard to purchases 
the Lend-Lease Act, and loans on basic farm commodities, to: 
with increased consumer demand, slightly smaller supplies o{ 
foods, and speculative activities in some staples. 

Indexes of retail costs of food by commodity groups are gi\ 


> 
( 
‘ 


’ 


table 1 (p. 236) for September, October, and November 194 
November 1940, for August 1939 (immediately before the out}yre; 
of war in Europe), and for November 1929. The accompanying «yy; 
shows the trend in the costs of all foods (1935-39=100) and o 
major commodity group for the period from January 1929 to N 
ber 1941, inclusive. 

Among the 54 foods included in the index, prices of 30 were hic}, 
in November 1941 than in October, prices of 16 were lower, a 
8 there was no change. Compared with November 1940, prices we: 
higher for each of the 54 foods. 

Average prices of 65 foods for 51 cities combined are sho 
table 2 for November and October 1941 and November 1940, 


TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, \ «1 
and October 1941 and November 1940 





Article 


Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat 10 pounds 
Macaroni nt pound 
Wheat cereal ?__ 28-oz. pkg 
Corn flakes _- &-oz. pkg 
Corn meal pound 
Rice ? a do 
Rolled oats ?___. do 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white. do 
Bread, whole-wheat _. do 
Bread, rye do 
Vanilla cookies do 
Soda crackers do__--| 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak do 
Rib roast do 
Chuck roast do_. 
Veal: Cutlets._._._. do 
Pork: 
Chops do 
Bacon, sliced do 
Ham, sliced ? do 
Ham, whole ‘ do 
Salt pork do 
Lamb: 
Leg do 
Rib chops , ; do 
Poultry: Roasting chickens. -- do 
Fish: 
Fresh, frozen ; do 
Salmon, pink 16-0z. can 
Salmon, red ?___. do 
Dairy products: 
Butter. ____.- ._pound__| 
Cheese . .. clined cial : . do_.-.| 
Milk, fresh (delivered) ... quart. 
Milk, fresh (store) do 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store) ? do__.. 
Milk, evaporated ; hile 1414-0z. can__| 
Eggs ees e 


Caw *it w~ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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uit 2.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, November 
and October 1941 and November 1940—Continued 





1940 
Article 


Nov. 12 


| vegetables: 

Frest Cents 
\pples pound 5. 

Bananas... do 
Oranges 
Grapefruit 2 each 
Beans, green pound 
Cabbage - - do 
Carrots bunch 
Lettuce head 
Onions pound 
Potatoes 15 pounds 
Spinach pound 
Sw cetpotatoes do 

ined: 
P eaches 


~ 


dozen 


coo 


_— de ~3 OF 


Ee a 


No. 246 can 

Pineapple - do 
Grapefruit juice ? No. 2 can 
Beans, green ? do 
Corn. : do 
Peas_. do 
lomatoes do 

Dried: 

Prunes pound 

Navy beans do 

i r tet .* 

Coffee do 

4 pound 

S-0Z. can 


ita - 
Cocoa ? 
Fats and oils: 
L ird 
Shortening, other than lard: 
In cartons do 
In other containers do 
Salad dressing pint 
Oleomargarine pound 
Peanut butter do 
Sugar and sweets: 
Sugar 
Corn sirup ? 
Molasses 2 


pound 


10 pounds 
24-02z. can 
18-0Z. can 





Preliminary. 
? Not included in index. 
‘ Composite prices not computed. 
‘ Priced first time on Oct. 14, 1941. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


Increases of 2 percent or more in total food costs to moderate- 
income families were reported for 11 cities between mid-October and 
mid-November. The largest increases were for Denver (3.0 percent), 
Little Rock (2.8 percent), and Boston (2.8 percent). Greater-than- 
average advances in prices of dairy products, fruits and vegetables, 
and fats and oils contributed to the large increases in these 3 cities. 
Food prices declined in 6 cities, with the largest decreases in Atlanta 
1.0 percent), Washington, D. C. (0.4 percent), and Richmond (0.4 
percent). The lower prices in these 3 cities were due to reductions in 
prices of fruits and vegetables, and greater-than-average declines 
in prices of meats. 

indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 3 for November 
and Oetober 1941, and November 1940. 
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TasBie 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities, Noven be, 
and October 1941 and November 1940 


[1935-39= 100] 





1941 1940 1941 
a ann Region and city aes ee 
Nov.18?2\ Oct. 14 | Nov. 12 Nov.18?2) Oct. 14 


Region and city hese 


United States_- 113. 1 111.6 95. 9 South Atlantic: 

SEs — Atlanta___- 111.1 | 

New England: Baltimore | 114.3 | 
Boston 111.5 | 108.£ 5 Charleston, 8. C 113.1 
Bridgeport 111.5 109. § 95. : Jacksonville _- 119.3 | 4 
Fall River 111.7 110. 96. : Norfolk 116.7 
Manchester 112. § 110. § 96. { Richmond 111.! 

New Haven 110.! 108. : 94. Savannah 118. 6 
Portland, Maine___- 111. : 109. ¢ 95. Washington, D. C 11.44 11.5 
Providence 112 110. ¢ : East South Central: 

Middle Atlantic: Birmingham 11! 109. 7 
Buffalo 115.2 114. 97. Louisville 114. 111. ¢ 
Newark 111.§ 111.‘ Memphis 112. : 11] 
New York 113. 111. 97. Mobile 120. ‘ 118.9 
Philadelphia 108. 109. 93. 6 West South Central: 

Pittsburgh 112.9; 111. 06. | Dallas 111.7 | 4110.0 
Rochester 132.1} 111. OR. ¢ Houston 6 116.6 
Scranton 109. ! 109. ! Little Rock 11] 

East North Central: New Orleans ; 118.8 
Chicago 114. 113. ! Mountain: 

Cincinnati 114. 112.6 94.! Butte .{ 109. ¢ 

Cleveland 116. 114 96. Denver _. = 109. 9 

Columbus, Ohio 110. 109. ¢ 91. Salt Lake City 5. 113.9 

Detroit 112. 111. 94. | Pacific: 

Indianapolis 114. § 112.6 b. Los Angeles > l 

Milwaukee 111. 109. : 94.: Portland, Oreg ; l 
l 
] 


a om WOOO 


—— 
oo 


12.4 
20) 
12. 


Q 1 


Peoria 116. 114. j San Francisco 
Springfield, Il 115. 112. ( Seattle 
West North Central: 
Kansas City 108, 2 107. 
Minneapolis 112.9 112. § 
Omaha 109. 4 108. 
St. Louis 117.0 114.6 
St. Paul 111.4 109. : 


“Ie Ww 





1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage : 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population 
Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 

4 Revised. s 


Average Annual Indexes, 1913 to 1940 


In order to make it possible to compare current trends in retail food 
costs with trends for earlier years, including the first World War 
period, average annual indexes of retail food costs for the years 1913 
to 1940, inclusive, and average monthly indexes for January 194() to 
November 1941, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of All Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Years From 
1913 to 1940, and by Months, January 1940 to November 1941 


[1935-39 = 100] 





All- All- All- All- 
foods || ‘ foods || Year and month! foods || Year and month | foods 
| index | index | index | index 





1940 1941 
January 94. January 
| February ; 96. February 
March March 
April_. April 


May May 


- 


iv. 
81. 
80. 
90. 
116. 


1927 __- 

| 1928 ° 
eS 
1930__- 
1931 


org w 


NO 


~ 


134. 
149. 
168. 


|} 1932 


1933 


|| 1934_ 


June 
July 


| August 


June 
July 


August 


128. 
119. 
124. 
122. 
132. 
137. 


1935_- 

| 1936. ___- 
1937_- 

| 1938 
1939 
1940. 


September 


September 
October , 06. 


October 
November 
December. 


tN hot Se OO 


November 95. 
December 97. : 


2POWDOOWWDWH OCOMWOMWO 
Pho ww eI or © 
= 


— 
S 








Wholesale Prices 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN NOVEMBER 1941 ! 


WITH a slight advance of 0.1 percent in November, commodity | 
in wholesale markets were at the highest level since January 

Except for a minor reaction in February the upward moveme 

been steady throughout the year, and prices in November wer 

than 16 percent higher than they were a year ago. The ad 
brought the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ comprehensive index of : 
900 price series to 92.5 percent of the 1926 average. 

The price rise during the month, though moderate, was quite | 
as each of the 10 commodity groups except fuel and lighting ma‘ 
share in the advance. The greatest increase, 1.3 percent, occur 
hides and leather products. Housefurnishing goods and misc 
neous commodities rose about 1 percent; farm products, 0.7 pe: 
foods, 0.4 percent; textile products, metals and metal products 
building materials, 0.2 percent; and chemicals and allied pro 
0.1 percent. Fuel and lighting materials declined 1 percent. 

Average wholesale prices for raw materials rose 0.6 percent < 
the month, while semimanufactured and fully manufactured pro 
declined fractionally. 

Prices for commodities in wholesale markets were consid 
higher than they were a year ago. The most outstanding in: 
almost 33 percent, was in agricultural commodities, with gra 
percent higher and livestock 29 percent higher. Sharp increas: 
occurred in prices for cotton and wool and for fruits and veget 
Average wholesale prices of foods were 23 percent higher in N: 
ber 1941 than in November 1940. In addition to increases 
percent for meats, 17 percent for dairy products, and nearly 15 p 
for cereal products, prices of edible fats and oils and of imported | 
such as coffee, cocoa, tea, and pepper, advanced sharply. Led | 
increase of 43 percent for cotton goods, the index for textile pro 
rose 22 percent in the past year. Marked advances also occur 
prices of burlap and imported fibers. Since November 1940, c'| 
cals and allied products advanced nearly 16 percent, largely beca 
pronounced increases in prices for industrial fats and oils an 


certain imported drugs. Housefurnishing goods increased 13.5 


! More detailed information on whelesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet 
furnished upon request. 
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ent, miscellaneous commodities, 12.6 percent; and hides and leather 
products, 141.5 percent. Average prices for metals and metal products, 
sme of which were placed under Government regulation shortly 
after war broke out in Europe, advanced less than 6 percent. Build- 
ng material prices were 8.7 percent and fuel and lighting materials 
).6 percent higher than for November of last year. 

Following their sharp decline in October, prices of agricultural com- 
modities resumed their uptrend and rose 0.7 percent in November. 
Grain prices averaged 3.6 percent higher in November than in October, 
with increases of 14 percent reported for barley, 8 percent for oats, 3 
percent for corn, and 2 percent for wheat. Rye, on the other hand, 
declined nearly 7 percent. Quotations were also higher for eggs, fresh 
milk, hay, hops, seeds, tobacco, and for apples, potatoes, onions, and 
beans. There were seasonal declines in average prices for livestock 
and poultry of over 4 percent. Quotations for calves were down 10 
percent; steers and cows, about 4 percent; hogs, 3.5 percent; and 
poultry, from 5 to 7 percent. Prices were also lower for cotton and 
for citrus fruits. 

Average prices for foodstuffs in wholesale markets rose slightly in 
November. Fruits and vegetables were up 2.8 percent, with higher 
prices reported for most canned and dried fruits, canned and fresh 
vegetables, rice, corn meal, oatmeal, and for condensed and powdered 
milk, butter, cured pork, cocoa beans, coffee, canned and cured fish, 
lard, oleo oil, peanut butter, and tea. Meats dropped 3 percent, led 
by a decline of 7 percent for veal. Prices were also lower for fresh 
beef and pork, lamb, bacon, ham, and dressed poultry, and quotations 
for most edible vegetable oils declined. 

Reflecting earlier increases in prices for hides and leather, luggage 
advanced 3 percent and shoes rose 1.4 percent. Goatskins, sheep- 
skins, chrome calf, and sole leather also averaged higher. 

Wholesale prices of textile products rose 0.2 percent in November 
to the highest level since the spring of 1929. Higher prices were 
reported for work shirts, hosiery and underwear, overcoating, hemp, 
jute, cordage, and artificial leather. Although cotton goods prices 
rose 0.2 percent on the average to a level more than 39 percent higher 
than at the beginning of the year, the price movement was mixed 
during November. Denim, duck, percale, print cloth, sheeting, and 
shirting advanced, while drills, osnaburg, tire fabric, and carded yarns 
declined. 

Weakening prices for fuel oil and gasoline from the Pennsylvania 
lields and for gasoline from the California fields caused the fuel and 
lighting materials group index to drop 1 percent to the lowest level 
since July. Prices were fractionally higher for bituminous coal in 
some areas, and for kerosene and natural gasoline. 
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A general advance in prices for farm machinery, together wij) 
increases for builders’ hardware, certain plumbing items, and {o, 
quicksilver, pig zine, and zinc sheets caused the metals and seta 
products group index to rise 0.2 percent to the highest point in mop, 
than 16 years. 

In November average wholesale prices of building materials ad. 
vanced to a new peak in the past 18 years. Increased prices fo; 
cement, asphalt, lime, sand, gravel, millwork, and for certain types 
of lumber accounted for the advance. The lumber index dropped () 4 
percent as a result of lower prices for oak, yellow pine, Ponderosa pine. 
spruce, and red cedar shingles. 

Because of higher prices for mixed fertilizers, fish scrap, imported 
oils, copper sulphate, and strychnine, there was a slight advance in the 
ehemicals and allied products group index. Quotations for glycerine, 
éarbon bisulphide, ground bones, copra, soybean oil, and _talloy 
declined sharply. 

Wholesale prices for housefurnishing goods advanced 1.1 percent 
to a 15-year peak. In addition to higher prices for most types of 
furniture, sewing machines, blankets, and oil cloth also advanced 

Cattle feed prices rose 6.9 percent in November after declining 
sharply in October. Prices for boxboard, cooperage, soap, and auto- 
mobile tires and tubes continued to advance. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
October and November 1941 and November 1940 and the percentag 
ehanges from October 1941 and November 1940 are shown in table | 


TasBiLe 1.—IJndex Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 


November 1941 with Comparisions for October 1941 and November 1940 


[1926 = 100] 





Change 
November October froma | November 
1941 1941 month 1940 
ago 


Group and subgroup 


| Percent 

+0.1 79.6 
68. 2 
67.7 
69.9 
66.8 


All commodities _ __. 


Farm products___._.._._.-- 
Grains. 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 


OSE a ES eee Oe : 
Dairy products __- Sew 
Cereal products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats 
Other foods 








72. 
82. ¢ 
74. 


DaDnwe Cure » 


Hides and leather products__._._.__._______. 
Shoes oe ade stiaieiedl 
Hides and skins... 
Leather amet -s 
Other leather products 


aor-2e@ 





Text 


Fue 


Me! 


Bu 


Ch 


He 


be De et OO 


Wholesale Prices 


With Taste |.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
for November 1941 with Comparisons for October 1941 and November 1940—Continued 


etal [1926 = 100] 





hore . ‘ 
Change Change 
. diet November | October from a November from a 
Group and subgroup 1941 maaremert 1940 yeas 
acd. ago ago 
for 
Percent Percent 
Vpes Textile products - -- Pe ae , +0.2 +-22. 
Clothing .& 97. +.] +14.‘ 
| 0.6 Cotton goods ’ 5. { +.{ +43. 
: Hosiery and underwear 7. 6. 6 + LR. { 
ine, Rayon +2 
Silk 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products 


Oo 


+ 5 To 


4-15. 5 
+30), : 


“12 @¢ 


rteqd 
Fuel and lighting materials _ _- 

the Anthracite 
. Bituminous coal 
rine, Coke 

Electricity 
llow Gas 

Petroleum and products 


~-~10 


no 


w 


Metals and metal products 
Agricultural implements 
Farm machinery 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles 
Nonferrous metals 
Plumbing and heating 


~~: 
vo Ke nneoe 


Building materials __- 
Brick and tile 
Cement_.. 
Lumber. ; 
Paint and paint materials 
Plumbing and heating 
Structural steel 
Other building materials 


wmwu-oemnwe 


5 
».6 
3. | 
.7 
5.3 
.9 
7.3 
3. 2 


Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers 
Oils and fats_- 


~wrwmwe 


Housefurnishing goods___-- 
Furnishings - - 
Furniture __ - 


© 
on Oy 


Miscellaneous _ _- 
Automobile tires and tubes 
Cattle feed - 
Paper and pulp 
Rubber, crude 
Other miscellaneous 


1 


—— 

>a a> ow 
SSRrSS5 B58 } 
hmownwn~. ce owe © 


3 


Semimanufactured articles. 
Manufactured products - - 
All commodities other than farm products. 


All commodities other than farm products 
and foods 


82SS 
~“I@-310 


© 
a 
o 





' Data not yet available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to November |\)4| 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity grou). { 
selected years from 1926 to 1940, inclusive, and by months fro; 


November 1940 to November 1941, inclusive, are shown in tab!.: 2 


TaBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commoditi: 


[1926 = 100) 





ve | Chem- = 
Tex- | Fuel |Metals| guild. House- 
tile | and | metal | ing 
prod- | light- | prod- | mate- 
ucts | ing ucts rials | 


Hides 
Farm and 

Year and month prod- | Food | leather 
ucts | prod- 
ucts 


By years: 
1926 0 | 100.0} 100. 
1929. _- .9| 99.9 | 109. 
1932 8.2) 61.0] 72.4 
1933 51.4 | 60.5 | 80.5 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 

y months: 
1940: 

November. _. 
Decem ber - - 
1941: 

January 
February _- 
March_. 
April 

May 
June. 


95. i 
104. 6 | 
92. 
95. 6 | 
100. 


| 

| 

| 102. ; 51 71.91 6) 98. 
| 102.3 | 8 | > | 6) 99% 
| 


cron 


99. : 
99. ! 
100. 
| 100. 
} 101. 


102. 4 | 
101. 6 
102. 6 | 
103. 
106. 
107. 


Nuss 
“Ion oN 


oct os) 


July 

August 
September 
October 
November._ 


109. 
110. 4 


x 


| 103. 
| 105.5 | 
111. ; 106. 
112. 6 YO. ¢ 107. : 
114. 1 | 107. 


cmonwn-s 
ss 
“eS 


wre 
= 





The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is show: 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classific: tions 
“Raw materials,’ ‘““Semimanufactured articles,”’ and ‘“Manufactw 
products” was given in Serial No. R. 1251—Whaolesale Prices, Decem- 
ber and Year 1940. 
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—Index Numbers of 


Wholesale Prices bv 


[1926= 


100] 


Special Groups 
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of Commodities 





All 
com- 


Semi- mad. 


man- 
ufac- 
ured 
arti- 
cles 


Man- 
ufac- 
tured. 
prod- 
ucts 


Raw 
mate- 
rials 


other 
than 
farm 


month 


ucts 


100. 100. 0 
O4,F 
70.3 


+4 

months 

41) 
November 
December 


' 


ities | 


All 
com- 
modi- 

ties 
other 
than 


| farm 


prod- | 


prod- 
ucts 
and 

foods 


.0 
.6 


> 
— 
9 
- 


9.6 
3 


Year and month 


By months—C on 
1941: 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


July 
Aucust 
Septem ber 
October : 
Novem ber 


All- 

All | com. 
com- | modi- 
mod-)| ties 
ities | other 
other | than 
than | farm 
farm | prod- 
prod-| ucts 
ucts | and 
fou rds 


Man- 
ufac- 
tured- 
prod- 
ucts 


Raw 
mate 
rials 


jj -t>e] >) 
Si 


 - 
ZS 





Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly 


fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications 


during October and November are shown by the index numbers in 


table 4. 


laste 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity 


and November 1941 


[1926= 100] 


Groups, October 





Commodity group 


All commodities 


Farm products... 

Foods 

Hides and leather products 
Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials. 


Metals and metal products 
Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous... _._. 


Raw materials 

Semimanufactured articles 

Manufactured products 

All commodities other than farm products 


All commodities other than farm products and 


Nov. 


29 


92. ¢ 


91. 


Nov 


99 
se 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WASTE AND SCRAP MATERI As T 


ON OCTOBER 29, 1941, the Bureau of Labor Statistics announce, 
a series of index numbers showing changes in market prices for wag, 
and scrap materials, by weeks, from January 7, 1939, to date. The, 
indexes are calculated for the total 44 waste and scrap materials an * 
the following groups and subgroups—metals, including iron and ste! 

and nonferrous metals; textiles, including cotton, wool, silk and rayon, 

and old burlap and cordage; paper; and rubber. 

The quotations used are those published in standard trade journals. 
although sales for certain materials are reported to have been made a: 
slightly different prices. | 

The indexes for waste and scrap materials will be computed weekly TC 
and will be available each Tuesday following the week to which the wa 
data relate. They are geometric means of the individual price ratios, Ni 
are unweighted, and are based on average prices in August 1939 as ev 
100 percent. set 

The products and types of prices for use in these indexes were an 
selected in consultation with experts in the various trades—represent- en 
ing trade journals, trade associations, dealers, and consumers—an( 
with Government officials. On 

With the beginning of the war in Europe in September 1939, market Ei 
prices of waste and scrap materials rose sharply, increasing from 99.6 38 
(August 1939=100) for the week ended September 2 to 139.0 for th an 
week ended September 30, 1939. This was a general rise of 39.6 6 
percent within the first month of the war. Wool, silk, and rayon §® £0 
increased over 50 percent, and paper rose 80 percent between the firs! 
and last weeks of September. Nonferrous metals and rubber wer N 
least affected, rising from 99.8 to 115.8 and from 100.0 to 120.4, aC 
respectively, during the same period. Ir 

In the early months of 1940 the index for all waste and scrap lo 
materials declined gradually to 121.2 for the week ended April 6, 1940 2 
Prices then began a steady upward movement, reaching a high of al 
166.4 for the week ended November 1, 1941. For the week ended 
November 22, 1941, the index was 165.5, or 65.5 percent above th 
average prices for the month of August 1939. 

Since March 1941, the Office of Price Administration has placed 


W 
ceiling prices on many scrap materials. This action checked rapidl) . 
rising market prices, and the index for the past few months has flu- L 
tuated within narrow limits. fs 


The indexes have been computed back to January 1939 and ar 
available on request. 





Trend of Employment and Unemployment 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
NOVEMBER 1941 


Total Nonagricultural Employment 


TOTAL civil nonagricultural employment in November (40,711,000) 
was 3,183,000 greater than in November 1940 and 4,132,000 above the 
November 1929 level. Employment in mid-November 1941, how- 
ever, was 66,000 less than in the preceding month, due primarily to 
seasonal recessions in the manufacturing, transportation, and finance 
and service groups. The nonagricultural totals do not include CCC 
enrollees, workers on WPA or NYA projects, nor the armed forces. 

The decline in manufacturing employment of 53,000 workers from 
October to November was less than the seasonally expected decline. 
Employment in the transportation and public utility group declined 
58,000; in the finance, service, and miscellaneous group, by 25,000; 

and in mining, by 4,000. Gains in employment were reported in trade 
| (61,000), contract construction (10,000), and Federal, State, and local 
government (3,000). 

All major groups showed substantial increases in employment since 
November 1940, the increase of 1,752,000 in manufacturing industries 
accounting for the major portion of the total gain over the year interval. 
In the remaining groups the gains were as follows: Federal, State, and 
local government, 391,000; trade, 336,000; contract construction, 
261,000; transportation and public utilities, 242,000; finance, service, 
and miscellaneous, 143,000; and mining, 58,000. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Employment increases between mid-October and mid-November 
were reported by 58 of the 157 manufacturing and by 6 of the 16 
nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Pay-roll increases were reported by 56 of the manu- 
facturing and 6 of the nonmanufacturing industries. 

For all manufacturing industries combined the employment decline 
of 0.5 percent (53,000 wage earners) was accompanied by a decline 
of 1.0 percent ($2,852,000) in weekly wages. These recessions were 
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due chiefly to seasonal declines in nondurable-goods indu-: 
employment and pay rolls in the durable-goods group showin 
slight variation from the preceding month’s levels. 

In the durable-goods industries, substantial employment ga 
November were reported by shipbuilding, aircraft, engine, fo 
and machine-shop, tin can, machine tool, and machine-tool ac: 
establishments. 

Seasonal curtailments resulted in substantial employment d: 
in canning and preserving, sawmills, women’s clothing, mil! 
men’s clothing, and boots and shoes. Among industries in whi 
ployment reductions resulted from curtailed operations due to 
to conserve critical raw materials were brass, bronze, and . 
products, and stoves. 

The employment and pay-roll indexes for all manufacturing 
tries combined were 134.7 and 165.2, respectively, on the basis «| 
for the 3-year base period 1923-25. 

Employment in anthracite and bituminous-coal mines s!) 
virtually no change between October and November, but pay rol: 
declined, partly as a result of holidays in the first half of Novembe 
Less than seasonal employment reductions were reported by quarries 
and nonmetallic mines, while employment in metal mines remaine 
at virtually the same level as in the preceding month. Employmeu 
in wholesale trade showed a slight contraseasonal gain, chiec/l\ 
establishments handling farm products, and in retail trade a larger- 
than-seasonal increase was reported, despite employment losses ex) 
enced by dealers in automobiles, lumber, building material, | 
and household appliances. 

Other industries showing reductions in the number of workers w: 
dyeing and cleaning, building construction, laundries, brokerag 
crude-petroleum production. Telephone and telegraph office: 
electric light and power companies reduced their personne|, 
insurance companies and street railway and bus lines reported slizli' 
employment increases. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commissi 
class I steam railroads showed an employment decrease of 1.3 p: 
between October and November, the total number employ 
November being 1,202,006. Corresponding pay-roll figure- 
November were not available when this report was prepared 
October they were $206,975,986, a gain of $10,218,250 since Septem! 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week | 
manufacturing wage earners were 40.3 in November, a decline ©! 
percent since October. Corresponding average hourly earnings Ww! 
78.1 cents, a gain of 1.5 percent over the preceding month. Th: 
age weekly earnings of factory wage earners (both full and part 
combined) were $32.81, a decrease of 0.5 percent since October 





Trend of Employment and Unemployment 


Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed, 6 
reported increases in average weekly earnings. All of the 14 non- 
manufacturing industries for which man-hours are available showed 
decreases In average hours worked per week but all showed gains in 
average hourly earnings. 

Wage-rate increases averaging 8.0 percent and affecting 173,900 
wage earners were reported by about 600 manufacturing plants, out 
of a reporting sample of approximately 34,000 plants employing about 
7,800,000 wage earners. As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all 
establishments in an industry and, furthermore, as some firms may 
have failed to report wage-rate changes, these figures should not be 
construed as representing the total number of wage changes occurring 
in manufacturing industries. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings for 
October and November 1941 and November 1940 are given, where 
available, in table 1, for all manufacturing industries combined, for 
selected nonmanufacturing industries, for water transportation, and 
for class I railroads. 
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Tasie 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in Manufacturing and No», manu 
facturing Industries, November 1940, October and November 1941 , 


[Preliminary figures} 





Industry 


All manufacturing industries com- 
bined ! 


Class I steam railroads 2 





Octo- 


vem- | “ber 


ber 
1941 


(1928- 25 = 100) 


(1935-39 = 100) 
117.8 | 119.3 | 118. 


Employment index 


No- No- 
vem- 


134.7 | 135.4 | 114.7 


Pay-roll index 


Average week! 





Ne 


165. 


- 


vem- 
be 


r 


(1923-25 = 100) 


2 | 166.8 | 116.4 
(1935-39 = 100) 


© | @i ® 


No- 
vem 
ber 
1941 


$32. 81 
(3) 


es, 
TNings 


Coal mining: (1929 = 100) (1929= 100) 


Anthracite 4 : 50. 2 50.3 50. 41.8 49.2 37. 
Bituminous *__. 95.5 95.3 89. 116.5 | 122.6 M. 
Metalliferous mining 5_- 79.3 79.7 72. 90.3 | 88. 69. 
Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
ing 52. 54. 47. 
Crude-petroleum production 61. 61.6 | 61. 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph ® 90. 90. 6 79. 
Electric light and power ® 93. ! 94. 91. 
Street railways and busses ¢ § 70. 70. : 68. 
Trade: 
Wholesale *___- 96. 6 96. : 91. 
Retail ® 102. - 96. 
Hotels (year-round) ¢ "' 96. ; ¥ 92. 
Laundries *-- 109. = 99. 
Dyeing and cleaning ‘__.- 117. ‘ 21.2 | 106. 
Brokerage !! —1. .6 |) —9. 
Insurance !!___ +. -2| +2. 
Building construction '' +2. 3) +6. 
Water transportation '° 77. .6 75. 


32. 
35. 84 


37. 58 


61. 42. 
64. 56. 


wre 


57.5 
5 


62. ! 


ow oom 


116. 
114. ! 
78. 


731. 47 
? 37. 36 
7 36. 39 


“1G th 
we bo 


oe 


92. 
98. 
93. 
101. 
92. 


7 33. 48 
7 21.78 
7 16. 83 
19, 42 
22. 01 
39. 92 
+. 7 37. 98 
—5. ; 2 35. 93 
(3) (3) 


ht hme GO OO KD OO RO 
. ae . . : . 
RONDA 


oKwocfonnwe 














| Indexes adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. 
ment and Pay Rolls’’ for comparable series back to January 1919. 

2 Preliminary; source—lInterstate Commerce Commission. 

3 Not available. 

4 Indexes adjusted to 1935 Census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in Januar 
issue of the pamphlet, “‘Employment and Pay Rolls.’ See also table 7 of October 1940 pamphlet 
figures for anthracite mining, February to September 1940, inclusive. 

5 See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised figures January 1938 to January 1941. 

6 Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 Census and public utility indexes to 19837 Census. Not 
with indexes published in pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in the Monthly Labor Review prior | 
1940. Revised series available upon request. 

Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the pamp! 

casiler than January 1938, or in the Monthly Labor Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except fort 
January figures appearing in the March issue), as they now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other 
employees whose duties are mainly superv isory. 

* Covers street Trailways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and su 
companies. 

* Indexes adjusted to 1933 Census. Comparable series in November 1934 and subsequent issu: 
phlet or February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. 

1° Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 

11 Indexes of employment and pay rolls not available. Percentage changes from October to * 
1941, September to October 1941, and November 1940 to November 1941 substituted. 

12 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 

13 Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8S. Maritime Commission covering steam and motor 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trades only. 


See table 9 in December 1940 ‘Em, 


Public Employment 


Employment in the executive branch of the Federal Government, 
including civilian employees of the War and Navy Departments and 0! 
the various defense agencies, increased 32,700 in the month of Novem- 
ber, while the military and naval forces increased 52,200. 
sponding increases over November of last year were 431,000 anc 

1,245,000. Of the 1,545,000 persons employed in the executive brane! 
in the current month, 200,000 or 13 percent, were force-accoul! 
workers whose period of employment terminates at the completion 0! 
the construction project on which they are engaged. 

Increased employment of 81,000 was also created by the 
Government in the month ending November 15, on construct! 


( ‘orre- 





en 


fu 


anu. 


nent, 


nd of 


Vven- 
‘orre- 


ang 
) and 


reat hi 
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projects financed from regular appropriations. The increase was 
entirely due to defense construction (mainly of naval vessels, airports, 
and nonresidential buildings), which more than offset the decline in 
nondefense construction work. Contraction of nondefense work took 
place principally on Federal-aid road, heavy engineering, nonresiden- 
tial building, and miscellaneous construction projects. In the month 
ending November 15, defense and nondefense work together fursished 
employment to approximately 1,104,000 workers with a pay roll of 
$168,198,000. 

Partially offsetting the increase during the current month in em- 
ployment on construction projects financed from regular Federal 
funds were declines on construction projects financed from USHA, 
PWA, and RFC funds. The decline in employment on USHA 
projects was 4,820, or over 10 percent, while that on PWA construction 
projects was 1,680 or 38 percent. The decline in the RFC employ- 
ment was negligible. Over the past year substantial curtailments in 
the USHA low-rent housing program and the PWA program have 
been somewhat offset by increased activity on defense construction 
projects of the RFC. 

The increase of 15,900 persons working on projects of the Work 
Projects Administration in the month of November was accompanied 
by a decrease of $2,333,000 in pay rolls. Since November of last year 
WPA personnel declined from 1,819,000 to 1,056,000—42 percent. 

Employment on the student-work program of the NYA continued 
its expansion by adding 67,400 persons in the month of November. 
Since last year, however, the program has declined 100,000 persons. 
Employment on the out-of-school work program also increased in the 
current month, and, although it has been declining since February, 
showed a net increase over November of last year of 42,100 persons. 

Employment in the Civilian Conservation Corps declined only 
slightly in the month of November, but over the past year declined 
150,000 persons, or 47 percent. Payments to the 171,000 persons at 
work in November amounted to $8,236,000. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative, judicial, 
and foree-account employees, and for the military and naval person- 
nel are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the respective 
offices, while data for the executive service employees are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties receives monthly reports on employment and pay rolls for the 
various construction projects financed wholly or partially by Federal 
funds directly from the contractors and subcontractors, and for the 
work relief programs from the respective agencies. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data in the regular Federal 
services and on construction and work-relief projects financed wholly 
or partially from Federal funds is given in table 2. 

4329394217 
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jects 


TaBLe 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on | 
b and 


Financed Wholly or Partially from Federal Funds for November 1940, Octo 
November 1941 * 


[Preliminary figures] 





Employment Pay rolls 





October Novem- | November October 
ber 1940 | 1941 1941 


Federal services: 
| 1,545, 311 | 1,512,428 | 1,114,068 | $237, 398.486 | $235, 855,055 | $1 
9) ‘ 





Executive ?___- 
Judicial | 2, 582 2, 569 | 2, 391 | 654, 806 653, 725 
Legislative___- | 6, 202 6, 242 5,932 | 1,360, 645 , 341, 587 | 
Military .--.-----.--| 2,066, 643 | 2,014, 453 821,662 | 142, 235, 606 , 645, 087 | 
Construction projects: 
Financed by regular 
Federal appropriations. |‘ 1,104, 159 | 1, 023, 182 630, 848 | 4 168, 197, 921 55, 745, 748 | 
Defense is 928, 424 830,883 | 443,001 | 146, 679, 999 32, 240, 571 | 
Other __. 5, 735 192, 299 187, 847 | 21, 517, 922 23, 505,177 | 
USHA low-rent housing 36, 000 | 40, 820 | 50, 806 | 4, 085, 000 , 552, 414 | 


Defense | 


650 12,091 | 4,705 | 1, 

Other ul . 350 28, 729 46, 101 3, 015, 000 3, 210, 474 
Financed by PWA 5 , 700 | 4, 381 31,117 | 322, 800 494, 334 
Financed by RFC $____| 590 | 23,853 2,405 | 3,590,705 , 431, 600 

Defense oie 21, 530 | 21, 806 (7) | 3, 313, 032 3, 149, 994 

"060 | 2. (yh | 277, 673 | 281. 606 


070, 000 341, 940 





Other od 
Work Projects Administra- | 
tion projects. --- ..| 1,056, 401 , 040, , 819, 371 60, 600, 000 , 933, 276 
Defense__- .-| 324,107 (7) | 18,100,000 | 20,079,987 | 
Other --| 732,294 (7) 42,500,000 | 42, 853, 289 
National Youth Adminis- 
tration: | 
Student-work program_.| 341, 308 3, 942 441, 456 2, 367, 642 | , 735, 728 
Out-of-school work pro- 
gram 308, 825 292, 970 266, 759 | 7, 500, 523 7, 141, 030 
Civilian Conservation Corps 171, 407 | 2,706 | 321, 157 | 8, 235, 837 | 5, 465, 633 





1 An explanation of the employment count and pay roll period is contained in footnotes to th 
tables of a separate pamphlet entitled ‘‘Employment and Pay Rolls, October 1941.’’ 

2 Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifi: 
the extent of 224,000 employees and $34,309,566 pay roll for November, and 207,680 employees and $3 
pay roll for October. 

3 Part of data estimated. 

4 Data for Federal-aid roads estimated. 

5 Includes data covering PWA projects financed from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 193° 
1937 funds, as follows: For November, 1,160 wage earners and $133,300 pay roll; for October, 1,! 
earners and $212,581 pay roll. Also includes data covering PWA projects financed from Pub! 
Administration Appropriation Act of 1938, as follows: For November, 1,430 wage earners and $179 
roll; for October, 2,328 wage earners and $271,580 pay roll. Also includes data for PWA projects { 
from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, as follows: For November 110 wage earners and $1! 
roll; for October 98 wage earners and $10,173 pay roll. 

6 Includes 1,218 employees and $149,238 pay roll for November; 613 employees and $95,224 pay 1 
October on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Company. 

’ Defense and other categories not set up. 


POPOON 


DETAILED REPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, OCTOBER 1941 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as 
a separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business esta\)lish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pam- 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents fo: 
month of October 1941, insofar as industrial and business employ! 
is concerned, are reproduced here. 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


In table 1 are given estimates of nonagricultural employme::! 
major groups. The figures represent tae number of persons work 





Trend of Employment and Unemployment 


at any time during the week ending nearest the middle of the month 
and, for all groups combined, have been adjusted to the number of 
»onagricultural “gainful workers” shown by the 1930 Census of Occu- 
nations less the number who were unemployed for 1 week or more at 
‘he time of the Census. The estimates for the individual groups are 
based in large part on industrial censuses and on regular reports of 
employers to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and to other Government 
agencies. Estimates of ‘‘Employees in nonagricultural establishments” 
by States are given each month in the pamphlet mentioned above. 
Taste 1.—Estimates of Total Nonagricultural Employment, by Major Groups 
{In thousands] 





Ch t ra Chs zg 
October | — enten- Sonten 
1941 | Septem- | October 


Employment Group (prelim- | ber 1941 ber to | 1940 1940 to 


; " October | October 
inary) 1941 1941 


fotal civil nonagricultural employment ! 40,767 | 40,708 | «$50 | 37,375 | ~~ +3, 392 





‘ivil employees in nonagricultural establishments 2 34, 624 34, 565 +59) 31, 232 +3, 392 
Diem bans oh bb ede dwbe ce ccc cudccbuvcwcus 12, 786 12, 775 | 10,914 +1, 872 
Mining ---- , - a 908 906 2 | 856 | +52 
Contract construction eosovessecencses 1, 980 , 936 1, 654 | +326 
Transportation and public utilities 3, 364 3, 367 : 3, 121 | +243 
Trade 4 Looby TTR 7, 068 , 008 +6 6, 706 | +362 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous‘ -__.-.._..... 4, 252 , 325 ‘ 4. 105 | +147 
Federal, State, and local government 4, 266 , 248 3, 876 +390 


Military and naval forces (not included above) ~ 2014)  +#1,992 22 733 Fi, Ri 














Excludes employees on WPA and NYA projects and enrollees in CCC camps. Includes proprietors, 
firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and domestic servants. Includes allowance for 
jjustment of factory wage-earner totals to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. Revised series 
ivailable on request. 

? Excludes all of the groups omitted from ‘‘total civil nonagricultural employment” as well as proprietors, 
firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and domestic servants. 

Adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. 

‘Revised. Earlier figures available on request. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 157 
manufacturmg industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
private building construction; water transportation ; and class I steam 
railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transportation are based 
on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission and those on 
class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning, cover wage 
earners Only, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
ind hotels, relate to all employees except corporation officers and 
executives, while for trade they relate to all employees except cor- 
poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are 
mainly supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage 
earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples 
for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approxi- 
mately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and cleaning, 
and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for quarrying and non- 
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metallic mining, anthracite mining, and public utilities, and 94 | 
cent for metal mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports 
supplied by representative manufacturing establishments in 99 4: 
the 157 industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 55 a 
cent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of th, 
country and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in thie 99 
-industries covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
are based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of 
pay rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

The average weekly earnings shown in table 2 are computed 
dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments }) 
total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not al! 
reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, averag 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessa: 
based on data furnished by a slightly smaller number of reporting 
firms. The size and composition of the reporting sample vary son 
what from month to month and, therefore, the average hours | 
week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shoy 
may not be strictly comparable from month to month. The sam; 
however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all insta 
to indicate the general movement of earnings and hours over the 
shown. The changes from the preceding month, expressed as | 
centages, are based on identical lists of firms for the 2 months, | 
the changes from October 1940 are computed from the chain index 
based on the month-to-month percentage changes. 


er. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND AVERAGI 
EARNINGS 

Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours wo: 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings fo: 
August, September, and October 1941, where available, are presc 
in table 2. The August and September figures, where given, 
differ in some instances from those previously published becaus 
revisions necessitated primarily by the inclusion of late reports 
Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in, table 3 for 55 
tional manufacturing industries for the months of August, Septembe! 
and October 1941. These indexes are based on 1939 as 100 ar 
available in mimeographed form for the period from January 
to January 1941, inclusive. 

In table 4 indexes of employment and pay rolls are given [0 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondura’) 


goods groups of manufacturing industries, -and for each of 15 non- 


manufacturing industries, by months, from October 1940 to Octobe 


1941, inclusive. The chart on page 257 indicates the trend of factory 


employment and pay rolls from Januarv 1919 to October 1941. 
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264 Monthly Labor Review—January 1942 


Tasie 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in 55 Additional Manufacturing 


Industries 


[12-month average 1939=100] 





Employment 





d > 
Industry die Sept ie 
1941 1941 1941 








Iron and steel group: 
Metal doors and shutters 148.0 
ES eS a a Sea (1) (') 
Screw-machine products 203. 2 ‘ 293 
ji J, = Sara 140.6 , 173. 
Wrought pipe not made in rolling mills 158.0 8 204 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums ? 140.4 ’ 190. 

Machinery group: 

Machine-tool accessories 241. 
Pumps... . : a 203 197. 
Refrigerators and refrigerating apparatus 121 127. 
Sewing machines ?__.__.__.__-_- 136 134. 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers-- - ------ 113 126. 

Transportation equipment group: 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 169 

Nonferrous metals group: 
Sheet-metal work. ._......-_---- 149 
Smelting and refining of scrap metal = 156 

Lumber group: 
Caskets and morticians goods ?___-_- es < t ee 105 
Wood preserving _- --- ; 123. 
Wood turned and shaped_-___.----.....-----------] 108 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar 127 
Mattresses and bed springs- _- Rk ee 128 

Stone, clay, and glass products group: 
Abrasive wheels ; 193 
Asbestos products . es sea 144 
Lime_. 121 
Gypsum Wi hate eicialniiiiiianaiiak hiadiunn titdenacabacidgal 128 
Glass products made from purchased glass- ------ 136 
Wallboard and plaster, except gypsum _-_-------- 140 

Textiles: 
Textile bags_____- RE pe SE ee ae 117 
Cordage and twine__-_- 142 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads sbi 112 
EE EE I ee 142 
Jute goods, except felt ? ; 128. 
Handerchiefs : 108 

Leather group: 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 2 104 
Leather gloves and mittems_-.................---- 154 
Trunks and suitcases ?___ : 180 

Food group: 
Cereal preparations , baitken 116, 
Condensed and evaporat . 124 
Feeds, prepared _- 2 113 

Paper and printing group: 
Paper bags. ---.--- PS Se Se ae 129 
REE RS eee Rie eens 123 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified i 128 
Bookbinding ; tia 117 143. 
Lithographing.............. ; he eee 5 108 117. ¢ 

Chemical, petroleum, and coal products group: 
Ammunition. ............ (") (") (") (*) 
Compressed and liquified gases 140. ! 139.0 140. 4 162. ; 
Perfumes and cosmetics................-....-..---] 121. 114.9 107.3) 140.: 
Coke oven products , 124. ¢ 124.9 | 126.2 147. 
Paving materials ae 113. € 126. 6 127.0 139. 


a al : 129.6 | 133.0! 135.41 164. 


312.1 





220. ; 
133. 
216. 


189. 
194. 


120. 
160. ¢ 
142. 
170.9 | 
161. 


POPRWH NAWS 


166. 


_ 


149. ; 
155. 


3 Bm OnAIW-10 


104. 
124. 
113. 
125. ; 
130. 





mouarw oo 
Se ee 


190. 
145. ¢ 
123. 
128. 
146. 
140. 


257. 
195. 
161. 
169. 6 
167.9 | 
166. : 


one Onn 
S St SS 
~IeWwon @ 





115. 
138. 
114. § 
145. § 
116. ! 
108. § 


137. : 
193. 6 
158. 

176. 6 
174. § 
144. { 


wa 
-woauowoo 


106. 
148. 
171. 


125. 
195. 
204. 


on~l 


me AOnmno-l 


— 


118. 120. 
124. 123. 
112.7 | 111. 


i-_ 


128. 
146. ; 
136. 5 


aD 
Q~ 








131. 130 
121. 120. 
130. 126. 
116. ¢ 116. 
108. 106. £ 


160. 7 
136. 6 


152.3 


P orb 


won~-Cw 
on © 








1 Not available. 

1 Revisions of employment and pay-roll indexes in the following industries have been made as 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums—March, April, May, June, and July employment to 103.5, 1!- 
130.3, and 135.6; pay roll to 120.5, 139.0, 159.6, 173.6, and 167.5. 

Sewing machines—January, February, March, April, May, June, and July employment to 1 
117.5, 121.9, 125.0, 127.9, and 129.3; pay roll to 127.8, 138.9, 149.5, 165.9, 178.6, 194.7, and 190.7. : 

+ Caskets and morticians’ goods—March, April, May. June, and July employment to 103.0, 10- 
101.0, and 102.9; February, June, and July pay roll to 110.7, 109.5, and 112.3. 
Jute goods, except felt—January, February, March, April, May, June, and July employme! 
108.3, 115.1, 123.0, 122.2, 128.3, and 130.6; pay roll to 115.3, 122.3, 137.6, 152.7, 153.9, 162.1, and 165.1 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings—February, March, May, June, and July employme: 
105.2, 103.4, 105.6, and 107.9; February, March, April, May, June, and July pay roll to 114.4, |!» 
114.5, 124.8, and 128.5. ; 
Trunks and suiteases—November and December 1940, January, February, March, April, \ 
and July 1941 employment to 125.8, 127.4, 124.3, 130.9, 126.0, 130.8, 136.4, 145.6, and 152.2; pay r 

146.2, 126.8, 132.7, 129.1, 133.3, 140.0, 151.6, and 149.7. 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in 55 Additional Manufacturing 
Industries—Continued 





Employment 


Industry 





Oct. | Sept. 


1941 1941 


Aug. 
| 1941 





seeligneous group: 

Misenemical fire extinguishers 
Buttons om . 
Instruments—professional, scie 

mercial 
Optical goods 
Photographie apparat 
Pianos, organs, and parts 


301. 4 
116. 2 


200. 
173 
126. { 
126. 


Pay rolls 


Oct. 
1941 


Sept. 


1941 


483. ; 
151. 5 


249. ! 
208. 5 
159 

151.4 


Aug. 
1941 


430 
148. : 


242 
203 
156 
144 


Toys, games, and playground equipment 144. 6 155. 4 157 











———_—_—— 


Taste 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing! and 


Nonmanufacturing * Industries, October 1940 to October 1941 





1940 


Industry 
Av. | Oct. | Nov.) Dee 


Employment 

Manufacturing 
i 

_|107. 

104. 

110. 


All industries_-.- Kee 
Durable goods 3 
Nondurable goods 4 


117.8 
121.0 
114.7 


119.9 12% 
123 12 
116.3 11 


5 113 
3 112. 
6 114 


Nonmanufacturing 


thracite mining 5_ - | 50.7) 49. . ee 6 
ituminous-coal mining 5 88.0 89.2 89.8 90. , 6 
Metalliferous mining ® : 5| 72.$ 
Quarrying and nonmetal- | 
lic mining 
Crude-petroleum produc- 


tion 
wi0u 


48. 
.1) 23.! 
4 .3| 77.3 


ia 


41. 2.4 48. ‘ 
61.: 
79. § 
91. 


60. ; 4 
80 80.9 
90.5, 90.1 


60 
83.2 
91.3 


Telephone and telegraph 7 
Electric light and power ’- 
Street railways and 
isses ‘° ioe 8. 5) 68.7) 68. 
Wholesale trade_ -_- 91.! 
Retail trade 7_. ae 96. ¢ 
Year-round hotels 5__ 92.0 92. ; 
Laundries §____ 99. 5'100. 2) 99. 
Dyeing and cleaning 5 104. 7 109. 4 106. 


81 
90. ; 


hyn) 


69.5 69.7 70 
94.2 Q5 


¥6 


68 
92. : 
108. 
92. 6 
100. 3 
103. 3 


68. < 
91. 
90. £ 
92. ¢ 
101 
101 


68.0 
91.4 
90. 7 
93.9 94.2 95.2 96.3 95.0 94.: 
101. 1 102. 5 104. § 0115 
101. 4 104. 4.117. 2 120. 6 122. 7,121 


68. : 
91 
92. ! 


68. : 
92. 


97 


70 
95.6 96 
¥6. 9 100.0 100.6 
94.5 95.7 95 
114.6 3.0 110.6 
118. ¢ 5 121 








‘3-year average 1923-25=100—adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See 
and 1! of December 1940 Employment and Pay Rolls for comparable figures back to January 
manufacturing’ and January 1923 for ‘“‘durable goods”’ and “‘nondurable goods.”’ 

?12-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes for wholesale trade, quarrying, metal mining, 
und crude-petroleum production are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay Rolls 
or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanufacturing indexes 
see notes 5, 6, and 7. 

‘Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

‘Indexes have been adjusted to the 1935 Census. Comparable series from January 1929 forward are 
presented in January 1938 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay Rolls. See also table 7 of October 
140 pamphlet for revised figures for anthracite mining February 1940 to September 1940 

* See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised indexes January 1938 to January 1941. 

' Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 Census and public-utility indexes to 1937 Census. Not compara- 
ble with indexes published in Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in Monthly 
Labor Review prior to April 1940. Comparable series January 1929 to December 1939 available in mimeo- 
graphed form. 


* Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor 
companies. 


tables 9, 10, 
1919 for ‘‘all 
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ari and T 
Nonmanufacturing * Industries, October 1940 to October 1941—Continue: 

seas 
1940 1941 seals 
Industry —— —— gene 
Av. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. |Mar.| Apr. |May|June\July|Aug nect 
Pay rolls a Nov 
Manufacturing 4 i ~ civil 

} | | ! | 1 
All industries__..___._...-- 1105. 4116. 2116. 4/122. 4| 120. 7/126. 8 131. 2 134. 7,144. 1/152. 2 152.7158. 1 a0! 
Durable goods 3... ..._|107.8 123. 4,125. 1.131. 7 132. 0,139.3 144. 6 149. 9 163. 1/173. 9 172. 2 177.6 n ] 
Nondurable goods #__../102. 7,108. 1/106. 6,112. 1/108. 1/112. 9.116. 3,117. 7) 122. 9,127. 9.130. 7/136. 3 s i 
Nonmanufacturing Thi 
| | } | | ” 
Anthracite mining 5. _._--- 38.5} 32.3) 37.6) 42.7) 38.5) 45.2) 42.4) 24.3) 33.4) 51.2) 34.8) 51.1 te 
Bituminous-coal mining’. -_| 81.2) 83.6) 84.5 91.4) 87.8) 90.8) 93.8) 15.5103. 4 107. 2 105.4 117.3 2 § TOY 

Metalliferous mining ° 66.7) 71.3) 69.8| 72.8| 70.4) 71.8) 72.7| 78.9) 81.5) 85.3) 79.3 85.4 s " o 
Quarrying and nonmetal- — 

lic mining - - - 40. 5| 46.7) 42.3) 42.4) 36.9) 38.2) 40.3) 47.0) 53.2) 55.7! 55.5) 59.3 
Crude-petroleum produc- 


tion 


Telephone and telegraph 7. 


Electric light and power’ 


Street railways and 


busses 7§__. sites 
Wholesale trade. .-_-.. 
Retail trade ’ : 
Year-round hotels §_____- 
Laundries 5 


Dyeing and cleaning eens 





-|100. 2 102. 2 103. 2,103. 5 103. 9,104. 3/106. 4107. 3.110. 5 113.0 115.7116. 4 


58.2) 57.6) 56.8) 55.9) 55.7) 57.3) 56.1) 57.8) 58.6) 59.9) 61.4) 61.5 
1 3 7 
104. 8,107. 0,106. 9 106. 0 105. 1,105. 4) 106. 1; 107. 6,109. 6 111. 4,113. 5,115. 1 


70.4) 70.7) 70.3) 73.1! 70.7) 71.0) 72.5) 72.0) 72.7) 76.2) 75.8) 78.6 
| 79.0) 80.2) 80.7) 83.4, 80.5) 81.4) 82.0) 83.4) 84.6) 88.4 88.0 89.8 
84.2) 85.8) 87.1) 97.3) 83.7) 84.6) 86.2) 91.7) 91.5) 95.2) 94.0 94.0 
82.4) 84.2) 83.6) 84.1) 84.1) 86.1) 85.7) 87.1) 87.9) 87.4) 87.6) 88.2 9 
87.7; 88.0) 87.2) 89.2) 89.8) 89.7) 90.9) 95.8) 98.7 102. 5 106.7 104.7 
78. 2) 82.4) 77.8) 75.8) 73.3) 74.4) 77.2) 97.8) 96.1) 98.4) 96.4) 92.1 





See footnotes on preceding page. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN NOVEMBER 1941 


THE volume of unemployment remained unchanged in Novembe 
3,900,000, according to the WPA monthly unemployment sur\ 
Total employment increased slightly, but this increase was offse' 
a seasonal decline in the labor force. 


Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, by Months, April 


1940—November 1941 





Month and year 





1940 
RE a RE Pern . 
ER ; 

} eee ; 
I cick cots itis cts 
SS botnmiia inn 
September... ...-. 
ERAS 
Novem ber_. 

Decem ber _ 





Estimated number (mil- Estimated 1 
lions of persons) lions of p 
uae Sinica op Month and year 
Labor | Em- | Unem- Labor Er 
force | ployed | ployed! foree | ploy 
1941 
53.9 45.1 8.8 || January _. - 52.8 £5. 2 
54.7 46.3 8.4 February 52.7 45. 5 
56. 3 47.7 8.6 March ____._.- } 52.4 $5 
57.0 47.7 ee a S 53.3 ff 
56. 7 7.8 8.9 May....- wie ed 54.0 8 
55. 2 | 48. 1 7.1 June . en) ee 55. 7 19.8 
} 54.8 $7.4 | 7.4 || July Ra hae. 56. 0 FO). 4 
53.9} 46.3 | 7.6 || August ; ; 54. 8 i) 
53. 2 46.1 7.1 September ; 54.3 49.8 
| October : 53.45 19 
November 52.3 19 





1 Includes persons on public emergency work projects. 
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The labor force data derived from the WPA survey show marked 
egsonal fluctuations, and are subject also to minor fluctuations due 
« sampling variation. It is significant, however, to note that in 
veneral the changes shown over the year conform fairly closely to ex- 
nectations based’ on population growth. From November 1940 to 
November 1941 the WPA series shows a net decline of 600,000 in the 
civilian labor force. If allowance is made for the net increase of 
about 1,200,000 in the United States military forces during the period, 
an increase of roughly 600,000 in the total labor force is indicated. 
This is in fairly close agreement with the average annual increase of 
roughly 700,000 which may be expected to result from population 
erowth.! 


Monthly Labor Review for November 1941 (p. 1172): Estimated Growth in the Labour Force, 1940 











Recent Publications of Labor Interes: 


POPPPIOIOIIIOLOIIIII III DDI I DILL IDI D LIL DDD ID IL ILI I ODIO DIIL OOD LODE bob 44 


JANUARY 1942 
Child Labor and Child Welfare 


The census counts the child workers of the country. By Beatrice McConnell. (, 
The Child, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Washington, September 1941, pp. 79-29. 
also reprinted.) ri 

Gives some preliminary figures from the 1940 census. 


Child labor and the defense emergency. By Ella Arvilla Merritt. (In The ( 
U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Washington, October 1941, pp. 93-96.) 
Includes a tabulation showing number of placements by public employmen: 
offices in the United States of minors 16 and 17 years of age, by sex, January ; 
July of 1940 and 1941, and percentage of increase during this period. 


Child labor today bears watching! By Gertrude Folks Zimand. (In Public Hea}; 
Nursing, New York, October 1941, pp. 568-575; illus.) 


Children of dockland. By Nan Goodall. London, Society for Promoting ( 
tian Knowledge, 1940. 80 pp., illus. 
Describes situation of children in poorest parish of a large British 


The schools in wartime. London, Ministry of Information, 19141. 26 1 i 
Deals with evacuation of children from dangerous areas in Great Br'‘ai: 
their education in a changed environment. 


Occupational hazards to young workers: Report No. 2, Motor-vehicle dr 
helpers. Washington, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, 1941. 20 pp. (Pu 
No. 274.) 
The report covers the nature and hazards of work on motor vehicles, sta 
of accidents to drivers, legal minimum-age standards, and employers’ and 
union policies concerning the minimum age for employment. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


The effect of war on the cost of living—a selected list of references. Compiled by An: 
Duncan Brown. Washington, U. 8. Library of Congress, Division of B 
ography, 1941. 17 pp.; mimeographed. 


Rent levels during the defense program: A _ study on rent regulations. By Ju 
Fischer. New York, the author, 23 West 95th Street, 1941. 68 pp.; m 
graphed. 


Rent profiteering and its control, 1917-1918. Washington, U. S. Bureau of La 
Statistics, 1941. 28 pp.; processed. 


What is the cost of living? By Harold F. Browne. (In Management Re 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, November 191! 
133-137.) 

A series of questions and answers on where and how the National Ind 

Conference Board gets the data used as the basis of its cost-of-living indexes and 

on the method of computing the indexes. 


El standard de vida y la alimentacién. By Moisés Poblete Troncoso. (In A 
Social, Santiago de Chile, October 1941, pp. 48-53.) 

Comparative statement of the proportion of wages spent for food in Argen' 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, and the United States 
report of the Third International Nutrition Conference held in Buenos A: 
1939; and discussion of the nutrition problems of the American nations. 





Epitor’s Note.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not distribute the publications to which ' 
is made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau itself. For all others, please write to the respec! 
publishing agencies mentioned. 
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The politics of food. By George Darling. London, George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd., 1941. 211 pp. 

The food situation ia Great Britain is discussed from the standpoint of Govern- 
mental policies regarding distribution and rationing. The writer believes that 
the intensified State control of the food industry during the war must be contiaued 
after the war in order to insure for every one a satisfactory supply of food. 


Education and Guidance 


Educational research studies of national scope or significance. By David Segal. 
Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, 1941. 35 pp. 

Brief résumé of some of the recent research studies which have been conducted 
on a large scale and the results of which are of prime importance to education. 
Included are city school surveys, State surveys, surveys of educational organiza- 
tion and administration, studies of adjustment of school children and youth, 
a study of the relations of secondary and higher education in Pennsylvania, and 
Federally sponsored research studies of national scope. 


A guide to guidance. By Charles M. Smith and Mary M. Roos. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. 440 pp., bibliography. 
The book is designed to serve as a handbook for those who desire to establish 
a guidance service. 


Introduction to works practice: A practical guide to procedure in engineering produc- 
tion, how to read blueprints, micrometers, etc., and how to make workshop 
calculations. London, George Newnes, Ltd., 1941. 104 pp., diagrams, illus 
(Complete engineer series, Vol. 1.) 

For the worker who is ambitious to obtain more than a routine job. 


Training courses for household employees. By Leila Doman. (In Journal of 
Home Economics, Washington, December 1941, pp. 711-715.) 
The report gives data on teaching personnel, courses of study, and the students 
enrolled in 42 schools in different sections of the country. 


Dominion-provincial youth training program; Dominion-provincial war emergency 
training program; national forestry program; report of Dominion supervisor of 
training for fiscal year ending March 31, 1941. Ottawa, Department of 
Labor of Canada, 1941. 32 pp. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment outlook in full-fashioned hosiery industry. By Ruth E.Clem. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 28 pp. (Serial No. R. 1377, 
reprint from October 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Statistical survey of the learned world: Number of persons engaged in scientific and 
professional occupations, arranged by countries. Washington, National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 1941. 9 pp.; mimeographed. 


Wholesale trade—employment by months and employment and pay roll for one week. 
Washington, U S. Bureau of the Census, 1941. 150 pp., charts. (Sixteenth 
Census of the United States, 1940; Census of Business, 1939.) 


Effects of national defense program on unemployment and need. By Howard B. 
Myers. Chicago, American Public Welfare Association, 1941. 12 pp. 
Contrary to the general belief that unemployment will become negligible under 
the expansion of industry for the defense program, the author believes that this 
increase in employment cannot affect, to any marked degree, the increase in the 
labor supply and the unemployment created by the curtailment of other 


industries, 
Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Fatigue of workers, its relation to industrial production. By Committee on Work 
in Industry, National Research Council. New York, Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 1941. 165 pp. 

The survey sunbieted of taking the testimony of persons who were expert in 
the fields covered by the investigation. Subjects covered included the effects of 
heat and high altitude, some industrial causes of illness, the Western Electric . 
researches into the effect of certain working conditions in producing fatigue, self- 
expression and labor unions, and the effect of extra-time allowances. 

4329394218 
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Health status of adults in the productive ages. By David E. Hailman. (In Py}; 
Health Reports, U. 8. Public Health Service, Washington, October 24 194], 
pp. 2071-2087.) 

The study is based on the results of examinations of drafted men in th, last 
war and of the National Health Survey, from which estimates are made of the 
number of men and women in the country who are suffering from serious hanqj. 
capping chronic diseases or serious physical or mental impairments. 

It is estimated that in 1940 there were at least 16,200,000 men and women in 
the productive ages, 20-64, who were suffering from such disabilities and that at 
least 800,000 (excluding those in institutions) were more or less permanently 
incapacitated. : 


i- 


Medical care in industry. By Franz Goldmann, M. D. (In Medical Care, Vo) 
1, No. 4, Baltimore, autumn 1941, pp. 301-312.) . 
Four industrial medical services were studied. Three of the plans were jp. 
clusive and one was restricted as to kind of illness and type of service. The averaye 
number of persons eligible for service ranged from 5,300 to 100,000, and tot, 
average costs per eligible person per year for the inclusive service ranged from 
about $10.75 to $23.40, while in the plan providing restricted service the eo. 
averaged $11.30. ; 
The data in this article and one to follow supplement the writer’s report 0; 
“Prepayment plans for medical care,’”’ published by Joint Committee of Twentiet) 
Century and Good Will Funds. 


Practical public health problems. By Sir William Savage, M.D. London, J. & 4. 
Churchill, Ltd., 1941. 198 pp. 

Discusses various aspects of environmental hygiene, such as the supervision 0 
water supplies, tuberculosis and the milk supply, supervision and control of milk 
pasteurization, inspection and health aspects of canned foods, and problems o 
housing inspection. 


Sickness and medical care among the rural population in a petroleum-producing area 
of Arkansas. By Isabella C. Wilson. Fayetteville, Ark., University of 
Arkansas, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1941. 49 pp. (Bull. No. 413. 

Shows the extent of sickness among 262 white families and 46 Negro families 
and the amount of medical care they received. 


Services, facilities, and costs of medical care and hospitalization for township relief 
cases [Indiana]. Indianapolis, Unemployment Relief Commission, 1941. 29 
pp.; mimeographed. 


Dermatitis from cutting oils. By Louis Schwartz, M. D. (In Public Health 
Reports, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, October 3, 1941, pp. 
1947-1953.) 

Describes the action of cutting oils on the skin, the types of dermatitis pro- 
duced, and preventive measures. 


A study of the effect of lead arsenate exposure on orchardists and consumers of sprayed 
fruit. By Paul A. Neal, M. D., and others. Washington, U. 8. Public 
Health Service, 1941. 181 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. (Public 
health bull. No. 267.) 

The investigation extended over a period of 3 years and covered 1,231 persons, 
of whom 542 were orchardists. Only 6 men and 1 woman, all orchardists, were 
found to have a combination of clinical and laboratory findings directly referable 
to the absorption of lead arsenate; and although some physicians might interpret 
these cases as minimal lead arsenate intoxication, the report states, they did 
not come up to the standard set by the Committee on Lead Poisoning of the 
American Public Health Association for lead intoxication, incipient plumbism. or 
lead poisoning. The study was carried out in an apple-producing region in the 
State of Washington in which lead arsenate had been used in spraying since 1900. 


Housing 


Housing for health. Papers presented under auspices of Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing of American Public Health Association. Lancaster, Pa., Science 
Press Printing Co., 1941. 221 pp., diagrams. 

Housing in Philadelphia, 1939-1940. Philadelphia, Philadelphia Housing Ass0- 
ciation, 1941. 27 pp., maps, illus. . 

Contains discussion of the effects of population and family-size losses on housing 
trends, and an account of private and public housing activities. 
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British ree a policy and the housing boom. By Wolfgang F. Stolper. (In 
Quarterly gaa of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., November 1941, Part 
Il; 170 pp. 
Deals with the housing problem, cost of building, rents, demand for houses, and 
the influence of monetary policy. 


Um estudo comparativo da habitagéo em S, Paulo. By Donald Pierson. (In 
Economica, Sao Paulo, Brazil, October 1941, pp. 7-13; illus.) 

Results of a study of housing conditions in Sao Paulo, Brazil, based on an 
investigation by social-science students of conveniences, rentals, tenancy, etc., of 
900 houses, selected from six representative sections of the city. This study was 
so conducted as to serve as a basis for comparison with similar studies for other 
cities. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Employment and accidents at copper mines, mills, and smelters in the United Stutes 
in 1940. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, [1941]. 8 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. (Health and safety statistics No. 291.) 

One of a series of preliminary mimeographed reports giving summary data on 
accidents in mines and related industries in 1940. Other reports already available 
in this form cover, respectively, gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal mines, lead 
and zine mines, iron-ore mines, and quarries and related plants (Health and safety 
statistics Nos. 292, 294, 295, 296). 


Causes and prevention of accidents in logging and lumber mills, 1940. By Max D. 
Kossoris and Frank 8. McElroy. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1941. 25 pp. (Serial No. R. 1386, reprint from December 1941 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Dust-explosion hazards from certain powdered metals. By Hylton R. Brown. 
Washington, U. 5. Bureau of Mines, 1941. 7 pp.; mimeographed. (Infor- 
mation circular 7183.) 


Safety clothing for women in industry. By Margaret T. Mettert. Washington, 
U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 1941. 11 pp., illus. (Special bull. No. 3.) 


Memoria de la Seccién Accidentes del Trabajo de la Caja Nacional de Ahorros [Chile], 
correspondiente al 1** semestre del aio 1940. Santiago, [19407]. 26 pp., 
paster. 

This report of the industrial-accidents section of the Chilean National Savings 
Fund contains summary statistics for the first half of 1940, and detailed data for 
the period August to December 1939, showing cause and nature of injuries, indus- 
tries in which they occurred, severity, treatment, and preventive measures adopted. 


Industrial Relations 


Labor policies of the Roosevelt administration. By Charles E. Noyes. Washington, 
Editorial Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1941. 17 pp. 
(Vol. 2, 1941, No. 19.) 


Proceedings of sixth industrial relations conference of Industrial Relations Section, 
Queen’s University, September 18-20, 1941. Kingston, Ontario, Queen’s 
University, Industrial Relations Section, 1941. 53 pp. 


Wartime developments in government-employer-worker collaboration. Montreal, 
International Labor Office, 1941. xii, 152 pp. 

_ Prepared for submission to the International Labor Conference at New York 
in October 1941, this report supplements the one entitled ‘‘Methods of collabora- 
tion between the public authorities, workers’ organizations, and employers’ 
organizations,” which had been prepared as a basis of discussion at the 1940 
Vonference, not held owing to war conditions. The present report consists of 
individual monographs for Great Britain, Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, 
Union of South Africa, and the United States of America, the countries of conti- 
nental Europe being treated briefly in a single section. The final chapter reviews 
the fields in which wartime collaboration has developed and some of the out- 
standing features of this collaboration. 


Wartime problems of industrial relations. By Thomas Roy Jones and others. 
New York, American Management Association, 1941. 28 pp. (Personnel 
series No. 51.) 

_ The three papers in this pamphlet deal, respectively, with conditions in the 

United States, Canada, and Great Britain. 
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The public and strikes. New York, Council for Democracy, 1941. 33 pp 
(Democracy in action, No. 6.) 
Living with collective bargaining. By Benjamin M. Selekman. (In Haryap, 
Business Review, Vol. 20, No. 1, New York, autumn 1941, pp. 21-33 _ 
Discusses the reason why harmony and peace between employers and \\ ork. 
is not immediately achieved with the signing of a union contract. 
Wage adjustment and grievance policies. By C. Canby Balderston and other 
New York, American Management Association, 1941. 24 pp. (Personne 
series No. 52.) 


De la constitucién de los tribunales del trabajo en funcién de la naturaleza de |p, 
conflictos obreros. By Antonio Ferreyra Cesarino, Junior; translated fro, 
Portuguese to Spanish by Benjamin de Garay. (In Tribunales del Trahai. 
Derecho Procesal del Trabajo, obra editada por el Instituto de Derecho de! 
Trabajo, Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales, Universidad \ ac 
del Litoral, Santa Fe, Argentina, pp. 281-326; also reprinted.) 

Following a brief discussion of the theoretical background of labor court 
citations from the general literature on the subject, the work of agencies in Br: 
having functions in settlement of labor disputes is:explained in detail. 


| 
) de 


10nal 


Industry Reports 


Preliminary survey of bituminous-coal-mine occupations on a typical workda, 
1940. Washington, U. S. Bureau of ines, [19417]. 6 pp.; mimeo. 
graphed. (Health and safety statistics, No. 290.) 

. Shows the percentage distribution of coal-mine workers by occupation and 

State. 


Fifty-ninth coal report of Illinois, 1940. Springfield, Department of Mines and 
Minerals, 1941. 271 pp. 
Statistics of production, number of men employed, fatal and nonfatal accidents, 
and mechanized mining and loading, in 1940 and earlier years, are included, 
There is also a directory of shipping coal mines. 


Statistical cost functions of a hosiery mill. By Joel Dean. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. 116 pp., charts. (Studies in business adminis 
tration, Vol. XI, No. 4.) 

A study of hosiery-mill costs, including labor costs. 


The Bell Telephone System. By Arthur W. Page. New York and London, 
Harper & Bros., 1941. 248 pp., map, charts. 

Primarily an effort to afford an insight into the philosophy, practices, prob- 
lems, and achievements of the Bell Telephone System, and not intended to be 
an exhaustive study. There is some discussion of employment opportunities, 
wages, and labor turn-over. 


Recent trends in important manufacturing industries in New York [State]. Albany, 
Executive Department, Division of State Planning, 1941. 341 pp.; mimeo 
graphed. 

Analyzes separate industries and compares trends in New York in relation to 
other States. 


The Mezican railways under workers’ administration. By Arthur W. Macmaho! 
(In Public Administration Review, Vol. 1, No. 5, Chieago, autumn 1%!, 
pp. 458-471.) 

Gives a brief history of the Mexican railways and discusses developmen! 
unions among railway workers, conditions attending the workers’ administration 
of the Mexican railways from 1938 to 1940, causes bringing about abandonme' 
of worker administration, and an evaluation of the experiment. 


Annual report of Waterfront Control Commission, New Zealand, and state': 
accounts for period ending March 31, 1941. Wellington, 1941. 14pp. | 
Covers the activities of the newly established body appointed to secure q\icke? 
loading and unloading of ships, 
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International Labor Conditions 


The International Labor Code, 1939. Asystematic arrangement of conventions and 
recommendations adopted by International Labor Cenference, 1919-1939, 
with appendices embodying other standards of social policy framed by 
International Labor Organization, 1919-1939. Montreal, International 
Labor Office, 1941. Ilvi, 920 pp. 


Labor standards and inter-American solidarity. By David H. Blelloch. (In 
Inter-American Quarterly, Washington, October 1941, pp. 53-67.) 
Discussion of the relation of varying labor standards to hemispheric solidarity 
and of the progress made in establishing labor standards in Latin American 
countries and the influence thereon of the Saeteationsl Labor Organization. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


The law behind union agreements. By David Ziskind. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor, 1941. 87 pp.; mimeographed. 


The Federal wage and hour law (the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938)—questions 
and answers. By Arthur W.. Nevins. New York, National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc., 1941. 58 pp. 

Manual for executives, department heads, and supervisors. 


Social problems and legislation in Brazil. By R. Paula Lopes. (In International 
Labor Review, International Labor Office, Montreal, November 1941, 
pp. 493-537.) 

A brief statement of the origin and development of social and labor legislation 
in Brazil is followed by an analysis of the social problem of today respecting 
population and its distribution and the wage level, and a summary of social and labor 
legislation which includes that relating to workers’ organizations, collective agree- 
ments, labor courts, protection of women and minors, wage and hour legislation, 
social insurance (including dismissal compensation, workmen’s compensation, and 
pension and sickness insurance), regulation of factors affecting employment, labor 
inspection, solution of nutrition problems, and cooperative societies. 


A condigéo do trabalhador—mulheres-menores-estrangeiros [Brazil]. By José Luiz 
de Almeida Nogueira Porto. (In Legislacgio do Trabalho, Sado Paulo, 
September 1941, pp. 387-394.) 

Deals with Brazilian legislation for protection of working women and minors 
and for restriction of employment of aliens. 


Welfare legislation in Canada and the Provinces, 1940. Ottawa, Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, 1941. 60 pp.; mimeographed. 
Labor legislation is included. 


Die schweizerische sozialgesetzgebung, 1940. Bern, Volkswirtschaftsdepartement, 
1941. 225 pp. 

Labor and social legislation enacted in Switzerland in 1940, including provisions 
concerning labor contracts, industrial conflicts, employment service, public works, 
insurance against unemployment, accidents, sickness, old-age, etc.; and status of 
salaried employees. 


Labor Organization and Activities 


Report of President Philip Murray to fourth constitutional convention of Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Detroit, Mich., November 17, 1941. [Washington], 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 1941. 88 pp. 

A brief account of proceedings at this convention was published in the December 

1941 Monthly Labor Review (p. 1452). 


Stars and strikes: Unionization of Hollywood. By Murray Ross. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1941. 233 pp. 

This book is a study of the unionization of the various groups of workers in the 
Hollywood studios. It is the first comprehensive story of unionization of the film 
studios and is based on both documentary sources and personal interviews with 
individuals concerned. 


British trade unionism—an outline history. By Allen Hutt. London, Lawrence & 
Wishart, Ltd., 1941. 160 pp. 
Traces development from 1800 to 1941. 
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Proceedings and reports of General Federation of Trade Unions (Great Britain) 
July 1940 to June 1941. London, 1941. Various paging. 


Jrom 


The war policy of the British Labor Party. By David L. Glickman. (In Socig) 
Research, New York, November 1941, pp. 419-437.) = 


The legal personality of Philippine labor unions. By Cristeto O. Cimagala. (|; 
Philippine Law Journal, Manila, October 1941, pp. 138-153.) : 


Negro in Industry 


An economic detour: A history of insurance in the lives of American Negroes. 
M. 8. Stuart. New York, Wendell Malliet & Co., 1940. xxv, 351 pp., 


bibliography, illus. 


Sy 


Chapters are devoted, respectively, to important phases and developments 
of Negro life-insurance companies, related organizations, and fraternal benef 
societies, but the major portion of the book consists of biographical sketches o; 
insurance company officials, with some information on the orgajization and 
business of the companies with which they were or are connected. 

The operation of life-insurance companies is said to be the largest business cop- 


ducted by Negroes in the United States. 


Equitable economic opportunities for Negroes. New York, Woman’s Press, 1941. 
13 pp.; mimeograped. (Public affairs news service bull. No. 8, series No. 5 
Includes discussion of consumer incomes, relief, Negro woman workers, South 
ern rural farmers, training and unionism, racial differences in rates of pay, and 


other subjects. 


The Negro Federal Government worker: A study of his classification status 
District of Columbia, 1883-1938. By Laurence J. W. Hayes. Washing 


Howard University, Graduate School, 1941. 
sciences, Vol. III, No. 1.) 


Survey of Negroes in Little Rock and North Little 


156 pp. 


Rock. 


(Studies in the so 


Compiled by Writers’ 


Program of Work Projects Administration in State of Arkansas. Greater 
Little Rock, Urban League, 1941. 101 pp., bibliography. 
Deals with the economic limitations and opportunities of Negroes, their housing, 
and their heaith, in the locality investigated. Other subjects taken up includ 
juvenile delinquency, social] service, and race relations. 


Placement of Negroes in New York State. (In Employment Review, New Yo 
State Department of Labor, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Alba: 


August 1941, pp. 391-396.) 


The data show registrations as well as placements of Negro workers, as compared 


with total workers, by occupational groups. 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


The effect of the defense program on our relief needs. 
merican Public Welfare Association, 1941. 


By P. 


10 pp. 


D. Flanner. Chicago, 


Effects of nine months of increasing employment on relief population of Mar 
County [Indiana]. Indianapolis, Unemployment Relief Commission, 1941 


18 pp.; mimeographed. 


The second report issued by the Indiana Unemployment Relief Commissio: 
relief problems in the county in which Indianapolis is located. It was found that 
relatively few relief clients were finding work in spite of the general increase in 
employment, and most of those finding employment were being hired for ¢! 


lower jobs in the economic scale. 


The history of public assistance in Chicago, 1833 to 1893. By James Brown 


Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
graph [No. 56].) 


183 pp. 
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The history of public welfare in New York State, 1867-1940. By David M. Schnei- 
der and Albert Deutsch. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941. xix, 
410 pp. (Social service monograph [No. 55].) 

This work is divided into periods, giving a brief résumé of poor relief from 1609 
9 1866 and covering the effect on the pattern of public welfare of the period of 
reconstruction and industrial expansion, 1867-94; the expanding scope of State 
supervision, 1895-1916; the World War and its aftermath, 1917-21; State con- 
elidation and control of administrative machinery, 1922-29: and the effect of the 
depression, 1930-40, on relief and public welfare policies and legislation. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Hours and earnings in cigar industry, 1940. By P. L. Jones and Mary Gresham. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 24 pp. (Serial No. R. 
1387, reprint from December 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Rarnings and hours in miscellaneous fabricated textile products, September 1940. 
By Louis M. Solomon. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 
10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1362, reprint from October 1941 Monthly Labor 
teview.) 

Automatic cost-of-living adjustment of wages. By F. Beatrice Brower. (In Man- 


agement Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
November 1941, pp. 138-141.) 


Collective wage determination: Problems and principles in bargaining, arbitration, 
and legislation. By Z. Clark Dickinson. New York, Ronald Press Co., 
1941. xviii, 640 pp., charts. 

This volume is largely a discussion of the question ‘‘How can labor’s rightful 
lemands for greater job security and freedom-through-organization be met, 
with a minimum of cost inflation and antisocial restriction.’”’ There is emphasis 
on general concepts and considerations that have permanent significance, but 
the treatment is concrete and is designed to throw light on specific problems of 
both labor leaders and employers. The larger subjects dealt with include the 
factors commonly invoked in collective wage adjustment; wages in relation to 
industrial fluctuations; wage policies and practices in private collective bargain- 
ing; and public policy in relation to wages. The author states that the main 
issues involved in wage determination are not new ones and that any attempt to 
deal with them should give due consideration to experience and history. 


The National Federation of Building Trades Operatives’ [Great Britain] defense of 
the plain-time rate system. Albury, Surrey, National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives, 1941. 31 pp. 

Account of the union’s efforts to obtain time-rate rather than piece-rate wage 
payment under the essential work order for building and civil engineering. 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


After defense—what? Washington, U. 8. National Resources Planning Board, 
1941. 18 pp., chart. 

Emphasizes that the Nation should give attention at once to post-war emergency 
planning with a view to making the transition from defense to peace a period of 
full employment by raising the national income, developing improved standards 
of living, and endeavoring ‘‘to make upbuilding America the keynote of the post- 
lefense program.”’ 


Industrial mobilization—a selected list of references. Compiled by Anne L. Baden, 
Washington, U. S. Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography, 1941. 
22 pp.; mimeographed. 


Ships for freedom: The story of the stabilization program in the shipbuilding in- 
dusiry. Washington, U. 8S. Office of Production Management, Labor Divi- 
sion, 1941. 22 pp., charts. 

Problems created by expanding employment in shipbuilding led to the appoint- 
ment in November 1940 of a Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee composed of 
representatives of labor, the industry, and the Government. Through the efforts 
of this committee, and voluntary cooperation of the interested parties, labor 
standards were adopted for each of the four major shipbuilding areas of the 
United States. These standards, as well as the steps leading to their adoption, 
are summarized and discussed in the pamphlet listed. 
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Financing defense—how shall we pay the bill? New York, Council for Democrap, The 


1941. 41 pp. (Democracy in action, No. 4.) 1 
Avoidance of dangerous price increases requires, in the view of the aitho,. wagi 
an increased diversion of income from consumption to defense production t ir, igh : 
public borrowing and taxation. The importance of the defense savings bona, . Mer 
emphasized. The discussion of taxation emphasizes the importance of ad isting : 
the tax burdens in such a manner as to preserve recent social, vocation,|. q,, T 
educational gains for the low-income groups. — 
Prices, profits, and wage control. By Buel W. Patch. Washington, F (jto;;, a 
ee Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1941. 21 pp. (Vol. 2. 194) tive 
Yo. 8.) 7 

A brief section is devoted to wage controls in belligerent countries. Ind 
Canada’s wartime labor policy. By H.J. Mellon. (In Economic Record, Nationy) Ir 


Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, November 11, 1911. ; 
471-476; charts.) ae Mer 
Gives data on industrial disputes, skilled labor shortage, wage regitlatio, 
employment, earnings, and cost-of-living stabilization. 


Con 

The civilian technical corps [of Great Britain]. New York, British Consulat, legis 
General, [19417]. 20 pp. prof 

A description of the experts needed for civilian work, which was circulated ; tion 


an effort to obtain volunteers among male citizens of the United States. 


Important military and economic events chronology, World War II, July 1939 
December 1940. By J. Donald Edwards. Washington, U. 8. Bureay of 
Labor Statistics, 1941. 18 pp.; mimeographed. 


Women in Industry 


The legal status of women in the United States of America, January 1, 19238. 
Sara Louise Buchanan. Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 1911. 
pp. (Bull. No. 157.) 
Reports for individual States, giving data from this survey, were issued sepz: 
ately; this final presentation includes chiefly the general summary for the United 


States as a whole for each of the 32 points of law covered. 


Women in the Federal service. By Lucille Foster McMillin, U. 8. Civil Servic 
Commissioner. Washington, U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 1941. 533 
pp., bibliography, chart, illus. 3d ed. 

Historical account of employment of women in the service of the United State 

Government, with information on the present status of women in the 

and on training opportunities for those who wish to enter it. 


Women who work in New York. Albany, New York State Department of [Labor 
Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, 1941. 58 pp.., 
Sketches briefly the history of working women in New York State a 
progress made for women through progressive labor legislation. 


Women at work: A x Po ge to trade unionism for women. By \iar 
Agnes Hamilton. ndon, George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1941. 18s) 
wae of women in trade-unions in Great Britain up to the time of the pr 
orld War. 


Women in war industries in Great Britain. Washington, U. 8. Women’s urea, 
1941. 22 pp.; mimeographed. 
A discussion of methods of recruiting women and the uses to whic! 
services are being put. Lists are appended showing the industrial pro 
reported performed by women. 


General Reports 


University debaters’ annual: Constructive and rebuttal speeches delivered in 
of American colleges and universities during college year 1940-1941. Edi 
Edith M. Phelps. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. 517 pp. . 
“Industry can ave the employment problem” and “Strikes in defense indus 
tries’’ were among the subjects of debate. 


The British Empire in Australia—an economic history, 1884-1939. By bra! 

Fitzpatrick. Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1941. xxxii, 52° )! 

Labor relations in the period 1860-1912 are discussed, and the position 0 ‘ 
worker is described as it exists in the modern Australian community. 


1, 
) 
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The China economic annual, 1941. Tokyo, Asia Statistics Co., 1941. 252 pp. 
The yearbook has a section on labor which gives data on working conditions, 
wages, hours, labor disputes, labor organizations, and cost of living (Shanghai). 


Vemoria de labores, Septiembre de 1940—Agosto de 1941. México, D. F., Secre- 
' taria del Trabajo y Previsién Social, 1941. 301 pp., pasters. 

This report of the Mexican Secretariat of Labor and Social Welfare, for the 
period September 1940 to August 1941, includes data on working conditions, 
industrial disputes, collective agreements, workers’ organizations, social insur- 
ance, industrial accidents, cost of living, minimum wage, and consumers’ coopera- 
tives. A supplement contains the labor legislation enacted within the period. 


Industrialization in Palestine. By Hilde Oppenheimer-Bluhm. (In Social Re- 
search, New York, November 1941, pp. 438-453.) 
Includes some discussion of labor conditions. 


Memoria del Ministerio del Trabajo y de Comunicaciones [Venezuela], afio civil 1940. 
Caracas, 1941. In 2 vols.; various paging. 

Report for the calendar year 1940 of the Venezuelan Ministry of Labor and 
Communications. The section on labor contains information on social and labor 
legislation enacted or proposed, work of employment offices, wages, compulsory 
profit-sharing, retail prices of food, housing, industrial accidents, labor organiza- 
tions, court decisions, and Government intervention in cases involving labor. 
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